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Victrola instruments are made 
for use 
with Victor records 






Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical 
result. This is fully evident 
when you play Victor 
records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike ois HB Phage ccd ee 
reproductions, nor repro- = — ~~ 
ductions which m. . the te 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 








Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Wallace Reid in ‘“‘Rent Free’’ 
By Izola Forrester and Mann Page 


A William de Mille Production 
“Miss Lulu Bett”’ 
with Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, Theodore 
Roberts and Helen Ferguson 
From the novel and play by Zona Gale 
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Wanda Hawley in ‘““Too Much Wife” 
by Lorna Moon. A Realart Production 
“Back Pay,” by Fannie Hurst. Directed by 
Frank Borzage 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


QO 


Agnes Ayres in Sir Gilbert Parker’s story 
“The Lane That Had No Turning” 


Thomas Meighan in “‘A Prince There Was’”’ 
From George M. Cohan’s play and the novel 
“Enchanted Hearts” by Darragh Aldrich 


Marion Davies in ‘“The Bride’s Play” 
by Donn Byrne 
Supervised by Cosmopolitan Productions 
Bebe Daniels in ““Nancy From Nowhere” 
by Grace Drew and Kathrene Pinkerton 
A Realart Productioa 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“Three Live Ghosts” with 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Norman Kerry 


Mary Miles Minter in ‘‘Tillie” 
From the novel by Helen R. Martin 
A Realart Production 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production “Saturday 
Night”’ By Jeanie Macpherson 


Betty Compson in ““The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
*““The Woman in the Case”’ 

A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 


“One Glorious Day”’ 
With Will Rogers and Lila Lee 
By Walter Woods and O. B. Barringer 


George Melford’s Production 
*“‘Moran of the Lady Letty” 
With Dorothy Dalton 
From the story by Frank Norris 


May McAvoy in “A Homespun Vamp” 
By Hector Turnbull. A Realart Production 


“Boomerang Bill’? With Lionel Barrymore 
By Jack Boyle. A Cosmopolitan Production 


Ethel Clayton in “Her Own Money” 
Adapted from the play by Mark Swan 


John S. Robertson’s Production 
*““Love’s Boomerang”’ With Ann Forrest 
From the novel “‘Perpetua’”’ 

By Dion Clayton Calthrop 





Constance Binney in “‘Midnight’’ 
By Harvey Thew. A Realart Production 


Pola Negri in ‘““The Red Peacock” 
Bebe Daniels in ‘A Game Chicken” 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
A Realart Production 
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William S. Hart in ‘“Travelin’ On” 
By William S. Hart 
A William S. Hart Production 





ge meng Showmen every- 
where are on their toes to give 
you the greatest shows imaginable 
this year. 


Study the list. Here’s rich food for 
joyous anticipation! 





Elsie Ferguson and Wallace Reid in 
“Peter Ibbetson”’ 
by George Du Maurier 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 


“The Mistress of the World’”’ 
A series of Four Paramount Pictures with 
Mia May. Directed by Joe May. 
From the novel by Carl Figdor 









On Paramount nights there will be 
a gathering of the clans and the fans 
_in every town. 


It’s Paramount’s TENTH Birthday 
this year, you know, and high celebra- 
tions are in order all year! 






Wallace Reid in ‘“The World’s Champion” 
Based on the play ‘““The Champion” 
By A. E. Thomas and Thomas Louden 






Gloria Swanson in “‘Her Husband’s 
Trademark” 
By Clara Beranger 


Wanda Hawley in “‘Bobbed Hair” 
By Hector Turnbull 
A Realart Production 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“Fool’s Paradise” 
Suggested by Leonard Merrick’s story 
“The Laurels and the Lady” 








If it’s a Pararnount Picture it’s a 
fan picture! 
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See these sixty-two as a starter and 
you'll tell the world we said it! 
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Released January, 1922, to August 1, 1922 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Constance Binney in “The Sleep Walker” 
By Aubrey Stauffer 
A Realart Production 


Marion Davies in ““Beauty’s Worth”’ 
y Sophie Kerr 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


ne | Compson in 
a William B. Taylor Production 
“The Green Temptation”’ 
From the story *““The Noose”’ 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


May McAvoy in “Through a Glass Window” 
By Olga Printzlau 
A Realart Production 


“Find the Woman” with Alma Rubens 
Arthur Somers Roche 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Ethel Clayton in ‘‘The Cradle’ 
Adapted from the play by Eugene Brieux 


Mary Miles Minter in ““The Heart Specialist’”’ 
By Mary Morison 
A Realart Production 


Agnes Ayres and Jack Holt in 
*“‘Bought and Paid For’”’ 
A William DeMille Production 
Adapted from the play by George Broadhurst 


Pola Negri in ‘‘The Devil’s Pawn” 
Dorothy Dalton in ““Tharon of Lost Valley” 


Wanda Hawley in “The Truthful Liar” 
By Will Payne 
A Realart Production 


John S. Robertson’s Production 
“The Spanish Jade’’ by Maurice Hewlett 


**Is Matrimony a Failure?” with T. Roy Barnes, 
Lila Lee, Lois Wilson and Walter Hiers 


Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn’s 
“Beyond the Rocks’”’ 


Mia May in “My Man”’ 


Marion Davies in “The Young Diana” 
By Marie Corelli 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Jack Holt and Bebe Daniels in 
“A Stampede Madonna’”’ 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“The Man from Home’”’ 
with James Kirkwood, Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Norman Kerry, Dorothy Cumming 
and John Miltern 
From the play by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson 


Agnes Ayres in ‘‘The Ordeal’ 


Thomas Meighan in “‘The Proxy Daddy”’ 
From the novel by Edward Peple 


Wallace Reid in “Across the Continent’”’ 
By Byron Morgan 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s story 
“Over the Border’’ 
with Betty Compson and Tom Moore 
A Penhryn Stanlaws Production 


“Sisters” By Kathleen Norris 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


George Melford’s Production 
“The Cat That Walked Alone” 
with Dorothy Dalton 


Thomas Meighan in “‘The Leading Citizen” 
By George Ade 


Pola Negri in ““The Eyes of the Mummy” 
Jack Holt in ““The Man Unconquerable”’ 
By Hamilton Smith 


Ethel Clayton in “For the Defense’’ 
From the play by Elmer Rice 


Mia May in “Truth Conquers” 


Agnes Ayres in “The Three of Us”’ 
By Rachel Crothers 


**The Beauty Shop” with Raymon Hitchcock 
From the musical comedy by Channing 
Pollock and Rennold Wolf 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Mary Miles Minter in ‘South of the Suva” 
By Ewart Adamson 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


’S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN 
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Cover Design 
From a Pastel Portrait by J. Knowles Hare. 


Dorothy Gish 


Rotogravure: 
Elsie Ferguson, Anita Loos, Maryon Aye, Conrad 


Nagel, May McAvoy, Norma Talmadge, and 
Madge Bellamy. ~ 


Just Shadows 


The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


Terry Ramsaye 
The First Authentic Story of How the Great Industry Started 
and Grew. 


A Misunderstood Woman 


But Does Nazimova Suffer Because of That? 


Now Let’s Stop That Silly Talk About Motion Picture 
Folks Having No Brains 
Their Gray Matter Registers High, Science Demonstrates. 


Following the Magic Camera on Locations East and West 
Work-a-day Life with Film Favorites. (Photographs) 


Miss Dumbbell (Fiction) Adela Rogers St. Johns 
ae They’re Made as Well as Born. This Story 
roves It. 


Through the Rogues’ Gallery 


Bertillon Gives Miss Joy the Once-over. 


Editorial 


Herbert Howe 


(Photographs) 
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Editorial Offices, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 58 

PORUNE Lo ceweee Neilan First National 
One Glorious Day........ Paramount 
The Prodigal Judge........Vitagraph 
Page 59 

Turn to the Right............ Metro 
The Seventh Day...... First National 
The Ruling Passion....United Artists 
Page 60 

The Wall Flower .......... Goldwyn 
Back Pay. .Cosmopolitan—Paramount 
A Steme Rownee.. ..0.6 60s se000< Fox 
Her Husband’s Trademark. Paramount 
With Stanley in Africa..... Universal 
The Grim Comedian....... Goldwyn 
Page 61 

The Bride’s Play......... Paramount 


Moran of the Lady Letty. . Paramount 
Love’s Redemption... .First National 
Saturday Night .......... Paramount 
The Man from Lost River. .Goldwyn 
Nancy from Nowhere. ....Paramount 


Page 95 

gg Universal 
Smiles Are Trump............:- Fox 
Chasing the Moon.............. Fox 
Pee EE gots peactssede Vitagraph 
Julius Caesar ......... George Kleine 
Don’t Get Personal........ Universal 
Little Miss Smiles.............. Fox 
Strength of the Pines............ Fox 


Copyright, 1922, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Some Fortunate Girl Is to Occupy This Star Dressing 


Room at the Goldwyn Studios 35 
Further Details of the Screen Opportunity Contest. 

The Camera Photographs the Soul Samuel Goldwyn 36 
The Great Producer Tells How Hidden Personality is Often 
Revealed. 

How a Camera Test Is Made 37 


Skillful Make-up Sometimes Transforms Plain Girls into 
Near-Dreams. 


Beauty of All Ages Frederick Van Vrancken 38 
Feminine Loveliness of Other Days. 

Out of Arabian Nights Mary Winship 40 
Doug Invited Marguerite into Pictures and She Went. 

The Seventh Day Elizabeth Chisholm 41 
Porter Emerson Browne’s Tense Photoplay in Story Form. 

And Ann Said to the King— 45 


Miss Forrest Converses with Christian X of Denmark. 


Bill Hart’s Bride Has Him Thrown, Tied, Branded, and 


Feeds His Bulldog Caramels 46 
A Peep into Honeymoon Cottage. 
Re-introducing Miss Davies (Photographs) 48 


The Charmer Takes on a New Charm. 


“Moran of the Lady Letty” (Fictionized from the Photo- 
play) Gene Sheridan 49 


A Thrilling Love Story with a Viking Heroine. 


Moral House-cleaning in Hollywood James R. Quirk 52 
A Straight-from-the-Shoulder Talk, and an Open Letter to 
Mr. Will Hays. 


New Mae Murray Costumes Designed by Le Bon Ton, 


With Patterns For You Carolyn Van Wyck 54 
Miss Murray Tells How to Dress Well and Cheaply. 

Plays and Players Cal. York 56 
Gossip of Filmland. 

The Shadow Stage 58 
The Department of Practical Criticism. 

“Zukor Had an Idea”’ Terry Ramsaye 64 
The Origin of the Famous Players. ° 

Why Do They Do It? 66 

The Ballins Delight Evans 69 
A Couple Too Normal to Be Real. 

Photoplay Magazine Folks (Photographs) 70 
Well, Here’s Their Pictures at Last! 

Questions and Answers The Answer Man 73 


Fans I Have Known—I. The Pathetic Parent 
Robert E. Sherwood 76 


A Motion Picture Dictionary Willard Huntington Wright 79 
A Tip on Definition-Making Webster Might Have Followed. 


The Meighans (Photograph) 82 
Frances Ring (the Mrs.) and Tommy Take a “‘Good Likeness. ” 
Giving “The Sheik” the Once Over from the Ringside 
Dick Dorgan 90 


A Humorous Review You'll Enjoy. 


Miss Van Wyck Says Carolyn Van Wyck 118 


The Department of Personal Problems. 





Addresses of the leading motion pic- 
ture studios will be found on page 8 | 











Remember 
that 


Photoplay 


comes out 
the 15th 
of the 


month. 


Do not . 
accept 
a 
substitute. 


PHOTOPLAY changed its date 
of publication from the 1st to the 
15th of the month because, by 
issuing two weeks later, it can give 
its readers all the very latest news 
of the motion picture world and 
can publish reviews in the maga- 
zine as soon as they are shown in 
any of the theaters. This is im- 
ssible in a magazine that pub- 
ishes away ahead of the date of 
its issue. 
You will be repaid when you wait 
until the 15th of the month for 
PHOTOPLAY. No magazine in 
the motion picture field can com- 
pete with it in timeliness. 
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General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 


‘The GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 


A druggist was compounding a prescription. 
he reviewed the formula and measured the necessary ingredients. 


With scrupulous care 
Each 


step in the process was taken with the utmost caution and deliberation. 


At last his assistant, a younger man, became impatient and exclaimed, “I 
don’t see how you can make any money when you take so much time with 


one prescription.” 


Pausing in his work, the elder man made answer, “My friend, I hold 
myself responsible to the man or woman who uses this prescription. And I 


regard this responsibility as greater than any thought of profit. 


If you 


hope to gain honor in this profession you must do likewise.” 


It is true that every merchant who offers 
his wares for public consumption incurs 
a definite responsibility. It is also true, 
that this responsibility varies in degree, 
according to the nature of the business. 


For example: If the manufacturer of 
ordinary commercial goods produces a 
shoddy article, the customer who buys it 
loses only in pocket. This merchant’s 
responsibility is primarily commercial. 

But the manufacturer of products which 
affect the public health, pharmaceutical 
products for instance, assumes a far 
greater responsibility. For if his goods 
are not absolutely dependable they may 
do to the unsuspecting user a serious 
injury. 

It is important that you should think 
of these things whenever you buy such 
household articles as epsom salt, castor 


oil, sugar of milk, etc. You should have 
positive assurance that the manufacturer 
of such products appreciates and accepts 
the responsibility that he owes to you. 


The professional druggist will tell you 
that Squibb HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
are as pure as it is possible to make them. 
He will sell you any Squibb product with 
implicit confidence in its efficacy. 


There is a reason for this. It is that 
the House of Squibb accepts the responsi- 
bility of its business. Its laboratories are 
constantly perfecting better methods of 
manufacture. The Squibb label is a guar- 
antee of uniformity, purity and efficacy. 


You are familiar with the HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS described below. You should 
be equally familiar with the quality that 
is guaranteed by the name Squibb. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exccedingly pure, there- 
fore without bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
also for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, 
free from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold 
pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine, 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. 
Absolutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 
Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for pre- 
paring infants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed 

tins. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially 
selected by laboratory tests for 
their full strength and flavor. 
(Sold only through druggists.) 


Preferred 


LOR age 
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Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; 
dependable. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder 
of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. Contains no soap or other detrimental 
substance. Corrects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 


powder. Boudoir, Carnation, Violet and Unscented. 
ae Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite 











preparation of correct composition 
for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and pere 
fectly soluble. Soft powder for duste 
ing; granular form for solutions. 


_ Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 
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own beauty. 


Always that beauty will be at its 
best, if you care for your 

with HYGLO MANICURE PREP- 
ARATIONS OF QUALITY. 


utmost ease, and at a tri- 
cost, HYGLO will give you 
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Do the Stars Shine upon You? 


SCREEN STARS’ PHOTOS! 


Have you a photo of your favorite Screen Star? 
Now is the time for all good ‘‘Fans”’ to collect 
Photos of their favorites. 
Size 8 x 10, 35c each or three for $1.00 
The biggest bargain ever offered collectors! 
MARY PICKFORD DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


TALMADGE ts WALLIE 

GLORIA SWANS RICHARD BARTHELMESS 

BEBE DANIELS” JACKIE COOGA 

GISH GIRLS CHARLIE CHA PLIN 

PAULINE FREDERICK RU DOLPH VALENTINO 
NES AYRES THOMAS MEIGHAN 


ANITA STEWART HAROLD LLOYD 

and a hundred other Stars. Send today 

for photor of your favorite Screen Star! 
SCREEN STARS PHOTO SERVICE 


1357 Genesee Street Hollywood, Calif. 











work. We tell you what to say and do. 


up your job — Costs you no money — 


Complete Sales Outfit Free 
With Free Course in 
sent by return mail. WRITE TODAY. 


General Sales Manager 
GOODYEAR MFG. COMPANY 





WANT MONEY? 


FULL or SPARE TIME 


Selling Goodyear Guaranteed All-Weather Coats 
Direct-to-Wearer is Profitable, Dignified, ar 
business proposition for the man or woman who 
wants more money and will work. Farrie made 
$48 his first week working spare time. Don’t give 


fentific Salesmanship 


1614D Goodyear Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is. the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRONE, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver —_— Cal. 
(8) 7. H. Ince, Culver City, C. 


Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Culver 
Sieg, Cal. 


(s) Mack Sennett, Edenda!e, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FIs CORP., 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-L ASKY CORP, Paramount, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island City, 
New York. 


(s) Lasky, Holiywood, Cal 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., 
London, England. 


Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York. 


A. Walsh Prod., 5341 Melrose Ave., 
“Holiywood, Cal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., Louis 
-B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 


(s) Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian Way, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Align Hetuher, 1510 Laurel Ave., Hollywood, 
al. 


6101 Sunset Bivd., 


of America. 


Islington, 


~ 


(s 


Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York 
Katherine MacDonald Productions, Georgia 
and Girard Sts., Los Anges, Cal. 
David M. morte. Prod., 3274 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, C 
Hope Bamqers, "Prod., 
Fort Lee, 
(s) Chas. Ray, coo Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
Richard Barthelmess Inspiration Corp., 565 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
ol York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 
al. 


Peerless Studios, 






GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culv r City, Ca ul. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Fleming 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. 8. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., "Hollywood, C 

LOIS WEBER commend 4634 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
Are, N. Y. C. (8) Second Ave. and 127th -St., 





METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York; (s)3_ West 61st 8t., New York, and 
Romaine and Cabuenes Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bidg., 35 W. 45th St. 
New York... (s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and 

Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York; Currier Bidg., Los Angeles; 
©, corner Gower and Melrose Sis., Hollywood, 


corm FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave.. 
New York; (s) 807 sr 175th_ Bt. -. New York, and 
West Fort ° 

ay + ARTISTS onpouaTsos. 729 Seventh 

Ave., New York. 


a f Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, Holly- 
Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks Studios, 

Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin Studios, 

1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. oa Studios, Or.enta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 


Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 537 
Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, New York; Geo. 
Arliss, Prod., Distinctive Prod., Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Brestuey, 
New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA. 469 
Fifth Ave., *“ York; @ me 15th St. and 
Locust Ave., aa Y., and 1708" Tal- 
madge St., tiolive Cal. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Why Some People Are Never 
At Ease Among Stra ngers 


EOPLE of culture can be recognized at 
once. They¢Are calm, well-poised. 
They have a certain dignity about 

them, a certain calm assurance which makes 
people respect them. It is because they 
know exactly what to do and say on ever 
occasion that they are able to mingle wit 
the most highly cultivated people and yet 
be entirely at ease. 

But there are some people who are never 
at ease among strangers. Because they do 
not know the right thing to do at the right 
time, they are awkward, self-conscious. 
They are afraid to accept invitations 
because they do not know what to wear, 
how to acknowledge introductions, how to 
make people like them. They are timid in 
the presence of celebrated people because 
they do not know when to rise and when to 
remain seated, when to speak and when to 
remain silent, when to offer one’s chair and 
when not to. They are always uncomfort- 
able and embarrassed when they are in the 
company of cultured men and women. 

It is only by knowing definitely, without 
the slightest doubt, what to do, say, write 
and wear on all occasions under all condi- 
tions, that one is able to be dignified, charm- 
ing and well-poised at all times. 


How Etiquette Gives Charm 
and Poise 


Etiquette means good manners. It means 
know ng what to do at the right time, what 
to say at the right time. It consists of cer- 
tain important little laws of good conduct 
that have been adopted by the best circles 
in Europe and America and which serve as 
a barrier to keep the uncultured and ill-bred 
out of the circles where they would be un- 
comfortable and embarrassed. 

People with good manners, therefore, are 
people whose poise and dignity impress you 
immediately with a certain awe, a certain re- 
spect. Etiquette makes them graceful, con- 
fident. It enables them to mingle with the 
most cultured people and be perfectly at 
ease. It takes away their self-consciousness, 
their timidity. By know- 


center crease be allowed to re- 
main? May lump sugar be taken 
up with the fingers? 

There are other problems, too 
—many of them. Should the 
man rise when he accepts a cup 
of tea from the hostess? Should 
he thank her? Who should be 
served first? What should the 
guest do with the cup when he or 
she has finished the tea? Is it 
good form to accept a second 
cup? What is the secret of 
creating conversation and mak- 
ing people find you pleasant and 
agreeable? 

It is so easy to commit embar- 
rassing blunders, so easy to do 
what 1s wrong. But etiquette 
tells us just what is expected of 
us and guards us from all 
humiliation and discomfort. 


Etiquette in Public 


Here are some questions which 
will help you find out just how 
much you know about the eti- 
quette that must be observed 
among strangers. See how many of them 
you can answer. 

When a man and woman enter the theatre 
together, who walks first down the aisle? 
When the usher points out the seats, does the 
man enter first or the woman? May a man 
leave a woman alone during intermission? 

There is nothing that so quickly reveals 
one’s true station and breeding than awk- 
ward, poor manners at the table Should 
the knife be held in the left hand or the 
right? Should olives be eaten with the 
finger or with a fork? How is lettuce eaten? 
What is the correct and cultured way to 
eat corn on the cob? Are the finger-tips of 
both hands placed into the finger-bowl at 
once, or just one at a time? 

When a man walks in the street with two 
women does he walk between them or next 
to the curb? Who enters the street car first, 

the man or the woman? 
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ing what is expected of 
them, what is the correct 
thing to do and say they 
become calm, dignified 
and well poised—and they 
are welcomed and admired 
in the highest circles of 
business and society. 


Here’s the Way 
People Judge Us 


Let us pretend that we 
are in the drawing-room 
and the hostess is serving 
tea. Numerous little ques- 
tions of conduct confront 
us. If we know what to 
do we are happy, at ease. 
But if we do not know the 
correct and cultured thing 


edgments? 


tainment? 


How to 





Do You Know 


How to introduce men and 
women correctly? 

How to word invitations, 
announcements, acknowl- 


How to register at a hotel? 
How to take leave of the 
hostess after an enter- 


How to plan home and 
church weddings? 

How to use table silver in 
the proper way? 

do at all times, 

under all conditions, the 

cultured, correct thing? 


When does a man tip his 
hat? On what occasions 
is it considered bad form 
for him to pay a woman’s 
fare? May a man on any 
occasion hold a woman’s 
arm when they are walk- 
ing together? 

Some people learn all 
aboutetiquette and correct 
conduct by associatin 
with cultured people an 
learning what to do and 
say at the expense of 
‘many embarrassing blun- 
ders. But most people are 
now learning quickly and 
easily through the famous 
Book of Etiquette—a 
splendid, carefully com- 








to do, we are ill at ease. 
We know we are betraying ourselves. We 
know that those who are with us can tell 
immediately, simply by watching us and 
talking to us, if we are not cultured. 

For instance, one must know how to eat 
cake correctly. Should it be taken up in the 
fingers or eaten with a fork? Should the 
napkin be entirely unfolded or should the 


piled, authentic guide to- 
wards correct manners on all occasions. 


The Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette makes it possible 
for you to do, say, write and wear what is 
absolutely correct and in accord with the 
best form on every occasion—whether you 
are to be bridesmaid at a wedding or usher 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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mbarrassing blunders can be made in a public restaurant. 
the young lady in the picture pick up the fork or leave 
FY for the waiter to attend to? Or should one of the men pick it up? 


at a friend’s private theatre party. It 
covers everyday etiquette in all its phases. 
There are chapters on the etiquette of en- 
gagements, weddings, parties and all social 
entertainments. There are interesting 
chapters on correspondence, invitations, 
calls and calling cards. New chapters on 
the etiquette in foreign countries have been 
added, and there are many helpful hints to 
the man or woman who travels. 

With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, 
there can be no mistakes, no embarrass- 
ment. One knows exactly what is correct 
and what is incorrect. And by knowing so 
definitely that one is perfect in the art of 
etiquette, a confident poise is developed 
which enables one to appear in the most 
elaborate drawing-room, among the most 
brilliant and highly cultured people, with- 
out feeling the least bit ill at ease. 


Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine the fa- 
mous Book of Etiquette — obligation, we make 
this special offer to send the complete two-volume set 
free for 5 days to anyone sequent ng it. Entirely free 
—no money in advance. All that is necessary is your 
name and address on the coupon below and the Book 
of Etiquette will be sent to you at once at our expense. 
You have the privilege of examining it, reading it, and 
on for yourself, whether or not you want to keep it. 

for the Book of Etiquette today. d some 

of the interesting chapters. Surp your friends and 
acquaintances with your knowledge of what to do, say; 
te and wear on all occasions. And when you have 
been fully convinced that etiquette widens your circle 


of friends, makes you admired, and — , increases 
your knowledge of society and its re uirements, gives 
you poise, self-confidence and — cen the set and 
send us $3.50 in full payment. ou are not 
utterly delighted after the 5-day a, wial. mply return 
books and you won't be out a cent. 


The Book of Etiquette is published in handsome 
cloth binding decorated in gold. Send for your set 
today. Just the ott NOW remember—no money. But 
get your coupon off Nelson Doubleday, Inc, 
Dept. 774, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 774, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the Two Volume set of the Book of 
tiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the books 
or send you $3.50 in full payment. It is understood 
that I am not obliged to keep the books if I am not 
delighted with them. 





Name 


Check this equate if you want these books with 
[] the beautiful full leather binding at five dollars, 
with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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Blackheads 


indicate your 
cleansing method is wrong 








AN your complexion stand the 

test of outdoor light? Take a 
hand glass to the window, raise the 
shade as high as it will go—and 
what do you find? Is your skin 
faultlessly clear? or do ugly little 
blackheads become visible? 


Blackheads are an indication 
that you are not using the right 
method of cleansing for your type 
of skin. Use the following simple 
treatment to overcome this defect: 


EVERY NIGHT before retiring, 
apply hot cloths to your face until 
the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear hot water, 
thenwith cold. If possible rubyourface 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in this treatment. 
Then protect the fingers with a hand- 
kerchief and press out the blackheads. 


The first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do 
not regard this as a disadvantage 
—it means that your skin is re- 
sponding in the right way, to a more 
stimulating form of a 
After you Lave used Woodbury 


once or twice this drawn Cae A 


will disappear, and you will notice 
how much firmer and clearer your 
skin is becoming. 


Special treatments for each one 
of the commoner skin troubles 
are given in the booklet wrapped 
around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day—begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs. 


The same qualities that give 


‘Woodbury’s its beneficial effect on 


the skin make it ideal for general 
use. A25 cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prepa- 
rations, containing samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder; together with 
the treatment booklet, “ A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” 
Send for this set today. Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., 504 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
é5f Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. Eng- 
ish agents: H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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‘THERE is an old world flavor to Elsie Ferguson’s portrayals. To the fragrant 
memories of a day before ours she adds this portrait: that of the heroine 
of “The Varving Shore.”’ which celebrates Miss Ferguson’s return to the stage 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


WE DON’T blame you for believing this to be the newest child actress of the 
films. She scarcely looks as if she were one of the most brilliant writers of 
her age. Anita Loos possesses that unusual combination: real beauty and brains 





Edwin Bower Hesser 


you may scorn them and you may disdain them; you may say there are no 


™ real ingenues in the world such as those played by Maryon Aye on the screen. 
But there is something so believable about Maryon! She is in the shorter comedies 





Edwin Bower Heaser 


PROOF that popularity and prestige mean more than actual stardom: Conrad 
Nagel, Esq. No matter how harrowingly dramatic his roles may be, Conrad 
remains ever and always the gentleman. Perhaps that is because he really is one! 





a 


Edwin Bower Hesser 


RIZEL—you whimsical, charming child—where have you been? We’ve 
seen a little girl who looks like you, performing in pale problem plays; 
but we still have a hope that some day the real May McAvoy will come back 





Kendal! Evaus 


O STAR in celluloid has had the literary trials and tribulations of Norma 
Talmadge. This admittedly great emotional actress, continually miscast, 
manages to hold her own, proving that, no matter what happens, real art will out 








spol? 


Nelson Evans’ 


‘THEY say that Madge Bellamy has a brain beneath that crop of curls. How- 
ever that may be, Madge has earned her place among the important princesses 
of the pictures because of her patrician appeal. She is a Thomas H. Ince protegee 















































50 washings 


Try IvoryFlakes 
at our expense. 
Send for Free 
Sample Package 


and book of directions 
for the care of garments 
too fine for the family 
wash. Address Section 
45-DP, Department of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter 4 Gambie Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Actual photograph showing the unworn appearance of a hand-made and hand-embroidered ecru 
georgette blouse, trimmed with ecra filet, after 50 washings with Ivory Flakes and propor- 
tionate wear. Blouse and letter from original owner on file in the Procter 4 Gamble offices. 


Are your blouses giving you service like this? 


HE ecru georgette blouse in the picture 

—photographed after 50 washings with 

Ivory Soap Flakes—shows the service 
you can get from your georgettes and silks, 
if you give them the right kind of care. 


The right kind of care consists of frequent, 
harmless washings to prevent the acids in 
soil and perspiration from drying in and 
rotting the material. 


To be harmless, these washings must be 
rubless because rubbing roughens and splits 
silken fabrics. The water must only be 
lukewarm, since hot water dulls the lustre 
of silk and fades delicate colors. And, of 
course, the soap must be pure, because free 
alkali and other harsh chemicals do more 
harm to silk fibre and delicate colors than 
perspiration acids, hot water, and rubbing, 
combined. 


—n0o breaks, even in the hand drawn work 
—n0 loss of color, even in the ecry filet 


To meet all these requirements, it simply is 
necessary to use Ivory Soap Flakes. Ivory 
Flakes melts into suds at the touch of warm 
water—makes the cleansing of a blouse or a 
piece of lingerie the work of just a few min- 
utes in the bathroom washbowl. 


It is so efficient that it does not need hot 
water to help it clean. It makes rubbin 

unnecessary—first because there is no soli 

soap to be rubbed out of the fabric, and 
second because its suds are so rich they reall 

dissolve the dirt so that rinsing carries it 
away. 


Most important, you know that you can 
trust the most expensive silks to its quick- 
cleansing lather, because it is nothing but a 
concentrated form of genuine Ivory Soap— 
the safest soap the world ever has known 
for fine laundry work. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes pretty clothes last longer. 
For the rubless washing of silks, wools, georgettes, and all fine fabrics. 
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Just Shadows 


E call the silver screen a world of 
Vf make-believe, a magic land of Far 
Away, where impossible hopes are 
broken and improbable dreams come true. 


We call the life stories enacted, and the 
people who enact them, mere shadows. 


And yet—what are we, ourselves, but 
shadows? 


Our film of life—it may be a long one, 
unrolls across the years. Or it may be the 
shortest of two reelers — destined to a sudden, 
unexpected close. 


Through a series of brave adventures we 
may go until we meet the Last Brave Adven- 
ture of All. Or we may creep quietly along, 
in the simplest of tragic comedies, to the end. 


The Great Scenario Writer—we wonder 


what He has written into our script? Whether 


He has given life and laughter to us? Or 
whether our portion shall be the ashes and the 
embers and the bitterness? 


We wonder whether our story will sparkle 
and scintillate and glow until it brings light 
into the darkest of corners—or whether it will 
be a failure—known only by the few who 
happened to pause for a moment, and quite 
lost tomorrow. 


We wonder whether we will be cast for a 
star part or whether the Great Director will 
give the lead to another player. 


We long for the heights of Achievement, 
and when we cannot reach those heights, we 
feel the keen anguish of disappointment. 


And yet, in the final analysis, even that 
anguish and disappointment will be filed away 
with the dusty negatives of a forgotten yester- 
day. For they, too, are only shadow shapes. 


RE our careers any less amazing, after all, 
than those that we follow in the tense 
darkness of some crowded motion picture 
theater? Are our hopes any more impossible, 
our dreams any less probable? 


Do our small bits of success mean any more 
to us than their shadow strivings mean to 
them? Are we not knowing, every hour, the 
varying shades and expressions of a fiction 
existence? 


Does fulfilment come to us with any greater 
degree of certainty—does failure embrace us 
with any less of cruel force? We cannot 
help wondering. . . . 


Shadows they are, certainly—the person- 
alities that we know upon the silver sheet, and 
the stories that they live in. But they are 
none the less real because they are shadows. 


For we—as we go on, living our lives each 
day, are shadows too. 


Just shadows, destined to flicker on and on, 
until the film breaks. 
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Thomas Alva Edison, who in 1887 thought of **a device that 
should do for the eye what the phonograph did for the ear” 


CHAPTER I 


UR beginning is the year of 1888 and the place is the 
experimental laboratories of Thomas A. Edison. 
For a century at least, scientific men had been dream- 
ing of, and fitfully working toward, the achievement 
of the motion picture. In very truth this thing had been in the 
mind of man from the dimmest beginnings. 

But the ability of man to make pictures could not keep pace 
with the swift growth of thought and ideas to be recorded. So 
it came that picture writing early gave way to alphabets by 
which words could tell about things instead of showing things. 

About 1825 definite experimentation aimed directly at the 
motion picture began in the laboratories. These efforts gath- 
ered both volume and velocity as new facilities of science were 
evolved to aid the development. ' 

Materials and methods had to come first. From the begin- 
ning of time the making of pictures had been limited by the 
skill of hand and eye of the artist. Photography came and 
reduced picture making to functions of optics and chemistry. 

The camera could soon make a better record than any artist, 
and do it cheaply and swiftly. Electricity came along to help. 
The creeping idea of the motion picture began to walk and 
soon broke into a run. Picture writing, 
after the lapse of ages, was hurrying 
to catch up. The motion picture was 
almost here when Edison, already fa- 
mous as “The Wizard of Menlo Park,” 
started in earnest on the problem. 





The Romantic 


By TERRY RAMSAYE 





HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE herewith begins the publication 

of the first history of the motion picture. The mechani- 
cal evolution of the art has been written often. But this is 
a story of Men, not Things. 

The greater annals, the romance of the development of the 
screen as an institution, have until now been unrecorded. 

It is a curiously woven fabric, iridescent with spectacular 
ruin and sparkling success. Great hopes have perished, small 
hopes have flowered. Wars have raged, peace been made and 
new wars begun. Giant chiefs have risen for their hour of 
dominance, and vanished. 

Honors and wealth have fallen alike on some who deserved 
and many who were lucky. Out of the throng in the gold 
rush of the first decade of the films scarcely half a dozen 
names survive in the industry now. 

The man who first beckoned the public to the screen was 
rewarded with failure and poverty. He went out into a 
living oblivion from which years later he emerged, a relic 
of ambition, for one bitterly dramatic day, and died. Eleven 











Two years before, in 1886, Edward Muybridge, one of 
many investigators who had attained some promising suc- 
cess with his experimental work in recording motion, had 
called upon Edison. Muybridge had made some pictures of 


a running horse, taken with a row of cameras, in California. 
He had arrived at an instrument for showing these pictures, 





This picture, never before published, is the first public glimpse 

into “Room Five.” It was taken merely to test a camera in 1889. 

It has become a rare historic document. It shows C. H. Kayser. 
one of the Edison mechanics, working on the first kinetoscope 











“Itisn’t worth it,’’ Edison decided when his lawyer wanted to 
make application for patents on the motion picture abroad 
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History of the Motion Picture 


A STORY OF FACTS MORE FASCINATING THAN FICTION 








years have passed and his name is forgotten. 

Through and across it all the motion pic- 
ture has pursued its destiny with the force 
of empire, greater than the men who con- 
ceived it, greater than the men who made it 
—as great as the people it serves. 

Some remarkable discoveries have come in 
the quest of this tale, uncovering incidents 
and facts buried in the film’s stampede of 
progress. 

The telling embodies the confidences of 
many makers of screen history who have 








never talked before. 


Terry Ramsaye. 
the’ author, has 
spent a year of 
exacting research 
preparing to write 
this history 


Here and there some long standing myths 
and misplaced honors have been exposed. 

The search has been most exacting, tracing 
always the thread, often attenuated and 
tangled, that connects the humble beginnings 
of Then with the proud attainments of Now. 





producing in a highly limited way a sort of an illusion George East- 
of motion. He called it the “Zoopraxoscope.” He ™a2n. who in 
1889 invented 
the film that 
made the mo- 
* tion picture of 
today possible 


showed these pictures to Edison. 

Nothing seems to have developed out of that meet- 
ing in West Orange at the time. Muybridge went back 
to his laboratory at the University of Pennsylvania and 
went on with his experiments. 

Edison was not yet ready to take up any new prob- 
lems. At this time he was very busy with work on the 
phonograph. 


A” in this story the phonograph will develop as an extraor- 
dinary influence. The fact that Edison had it so absorb- 
ingly on his mind at this time seems to have extended a colora- 
tion over his later work on the motion picture. The talking 
machine was to set many. precedents for the “seeing machine,” 
in odd, remotely related directions. 

As he worked along on the phonograph Edison got to think- 
ing about, as he says it, “a device that should do for the eye 
what the phonograph did for. the ear.” 

-In 1888 a period of something like relaxation in Edison’s 
busy career arrived. He had done great things. The phono- 
graph was a definite commercial success, even though not 
entirely perfected. Also earnings were coming in from his 
electric light and power enterprises at a considerable rate. 
There was time to play. 

Now when Edison wanted to play he usually went into his 
laboratory and set about inventing something he considered 
trivial. His spirit in approaching the problem of making 
the motion picture was something akin to what one might 
fancy of Foch playing chess, or Galli-Curci singing the neigh- 
bor’s baby to sleep, or Charlie Chaplin cutting up antics in the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

After some preliminary consideration Edison called to him 
a capable young Englishman who had been on his staff of 
workers and researchers for several years, W. K. L. Dickson, 
full name William Kennedy Laurie Dickson. This is a name 
to recur often and significantly in the first ten years of the 
motion picture. 

Dickson had been variously employed on Edison projects, 








among them the Edison General Electric plant at Schenectady 
and the ore milling plant at Edison, New Jersey. Besides 
being a general experimenter Dickson was an able photographer 
in the days when they were few. A great deal that survives 
pictorially of the early history of Edison’s works is from his 
camera. It was this photographic ability that led Edison to 
select Dickson for his motion picture researches. 

Mysterious Room Five at the Edison laboratories at West 
Orange, Edison’s favorite spot, was selected as the work- 
shop for the picture experiments. Room Five was under 
lock and watch day and night. There was a little wicket in 
the door where materials could be passed in or word given 
out. Only Dickson and Edison came and went at first. Then 
presently one or two other workers were called at times to do 
their little bit and go. No one ventured there unless he were 
called. 


DISON was inclined to go as far as he might with keeping 

anything evolved, pertaining to the motion picture, as a 
trade secret, as long as he could. As an experimenter, Edison 
had a great deal of patience, and probably because he always 
used so much of it in the laboratory he had none at all else- 
where. He was decidedly out of patience with the courts on 
the basis of his patent experiences. 

By early autumn in 1888 the work had gone far enough to 
lead Edison to seek what protection there might be in the 
patent office by the filing of a caveat. 
A caveat was a process, now no longer 
in use, by which an inventor, having 
conceived an idea, could establish cer- 
tain rights of priority and protection 
pending the working out of the project. 





“Room Five” at the Edison research laboratories in West 


Orange housed a mystery that was guarded by lock and key 
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A young man from Virginia went to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago and saw opportunity in the “living pictures” 





In Edison’s caveat he set forth rather 
comprehensively all that the motion 
picture was to be, even including pro- 
jection on the theater screen. His 
words indicated, as read in the light 
of today, that he foresaw the whole 

motion picture, even as it is today. But Edison’s subsequent 

activities did not materialize completely all of the enthusiasms 

of his caveat. It was destiny that he was to go but a part of 

the way toward the completed attainment. Or, perhaps, it is 

more accurate to say that he delib- 

erately chose to go only a part of the 

way. 

Other experimenters were busy. 

Wallace Gould Levison, in Brooklyn, 

was working with glass photographic 

plates on a wheel. Dr. E. J. Marey, 

in Paris, was making progress with a 

glass disc in a “photographic gun.” 

Louis Aime Augustin Le Prince, in 

Leeds, England, was striving with a 

many-lensed camera and strips of sen- 

sitized paper. In Germany, Anschutz, 

an optical worker, was experimenting 

in the same direction. 


DISON, who kept himself rather 

well informed, recognized at once 

the shortcomings of these materials. 
He was to go an independent way. 

But the impress of the phonograph . 
idea was deep, and it is with no sur- 
prise that, now after years we are per- 
mitted to survey the secrets of Room 
Five, we find Edison’s first motion pic- 
ture efforts concerned with trying to 
make pictures on what was practically 
a talking machine cylinder. 

And just here it is interesting to re- 
cord that, in applying some years be- 
fore for patents covering the phono- 
graph, Edison’s claims covered both 
cylinder and disc talking machines. 
Also, that owing to a minor techni- 
cality the patent office held up the disc 
claims while allowing the cylinder 
patents. This seemed of little importance to the inventor. 

“No matter,” said Mr. Edison, when advised to modify the 
disc applications to conform to the patent office requirements, 
“the disc will never amount to anything, anyway.” 

Everyone knows what happened as a result of that slip. It 
empowered competition that won millions on the Edison idea. 
Technically the disc machine is probably inferior in a number 
of respects to the cylinder machine. But there were commer- 
cial reasons to arise that outweighed the technical factor in 
the exploitation of the phonograph. Edison’s mistake was 
not a scientific error, but a commercial one. 

All this is important here because in time we shall see the 
same sort of oversight in relation to the motion picture. Tre- 
mendous consequences were involved. 

The cylinder motion picture device 
brought up many problems that often 
kept Dickson and Edison in. Room 
Five, working hard far into the night. 





The first Edison kinetoscope, a peep show 
machine which laid the foundation upon 
which all later inventors worke 


Edison was sure that it was necessary to make about forty 
pictures a second in order to get a satisfactory illusion of 
motion. This meant that he must have a highly sensitive pho- 
tographic material, also that he should be able to start and 
stop the revoluton of the cylinder forty times in a second 
and hold it steady at every stop while a picture was being 
exposed. He attained these difficult things. 

The little pictures on the cylinder were hardly so large as 
the end of a dance program pencil. They were photo- 
graphed in spirals around the cylinder just like sound wave 

records of the phonograph. Edison 
was being controlled by that phono- 
graph idea with extraordinary persist- 
ence. From a little scratch in the wax 
cylinder he could fill a room with 
sound. From an almost equally tiny 
record he was determined to fill it with 
pictures. 

Together Edison and Dickson got 
this cylinder motion picture machine 
to work well enough to know that it 
did not offer an important probability 
of success. 

The labor got tedious and trying. 

Room Five vapored of high tension. 

This playtime job was getting se- 
rious. 

Edison, the man who builded the 
mighty giants of the dynamo, who had 
made machines that crushed five ton 
boulders into dust like clods in the 
hands of a gardener, was all but 
stumped by a silly little device for 
making pictures that would dance. 


OR hours Edison would sit in ab- 
straction, scratch pad in hand, 
puzzling over the picture. He sketched 
out one notion after another, discard- 
ing as rapidly as the thoughts grew, 
tossing the crumpled drawings away. 

There was a lot of tugging nervously 
at his left eyebrow in that peculiar 
nervous mannerism of the inventor’s 
moods of concentration. 

Presently a better notion would 
come, a swift moment of rough drawing and then Dickson 
would get instructions to “try this.” 

And the rough sketches would be formally pasted into 
the Edison experiment record books on the motion picture 
and the work started. 

Mr. Edison stuck to his task with grim tenacity. 

He was making very little progress. He drew, without 
stint, upon the reservoirs of his energy, which, though appar- 
ently unlimited, seemed prodigal even to those who knew his 
appetite for work. 

The cylinder machine would make pictures, but they were 
exceedingly poor pictures. 

Again and again, after each repulse, the attack was renewed 
with unabated ardor—with undiminished vigor. 

The first acting for the motion pictures took place be- 
fore that absurd little phonograph that was trying to be a camera. 

And the first actor was Fred Ott, a mechanic and mem- 
ber of the staff, chosen because he was the jester of the 








George Eastman was trying to improve the kodak when 


he hit on celluloid film, the thing Edison was seeking 





In 1892 Edison built the first motion picture studio in 
the world, the “Black Maria,” at a total cost of $637.67 








works. 


pened there. 


NUMBER of years before, when Edison’s labors were 

concentrated on the third floor of a little frame building 

in Newark, John F. Ott, a mechanic, wandered into the room 

where Edison was working over a machine, disheveled and 

Ott didn’t know Edison and it prob- 
ably ‘would have been of no importance to him if he had. 


stained of shop dirt. 


“What do you want?” Edison 
asked without looking up. 

“Work.” 

“Can you make this work?” 
Edison pointed to a heap of 
junk in a corner. 

vee 

“Are you sure?” 

“You needn’t pay me if I 
don’t.” 

Ott started in. He did not 
know what the machine was 
and he did not ask foolish ques- 
tions. He tinkered until it was 
all in one piece. It proved to 
be a dynamo, the first he ‘had 
seen. He made it work. 

That job brought the Otts 
into the Edison organization 
and the historic beginnings of 
the motion picture. Fred Ott 
was the merry one. He laughed 
the loudest at Edison’s funny 
stories and had some of his 
own. 

Mr. Ott, first of all screen stars, has 
officially told his own story of how 
he behaved before the camera on those 
historic occasions. The authenticity 
of this is guaranteed, under the oath of 
Ott, sworn as a witness in the case of 
Thomas A. Edison vs. The American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, in 
equity No. 8289, before the day of pic- 
ture press agents. 


“Tf HAD a white cloth wound around 

me and then a little belt to tie it in 
around the waist so as not to make it 
too baggy—look like a balloon—and 
then tied around the head; and then I 
made a monkey of myself.” 

So the motion picture was born in 
slapstick comedy, staged in that sol- 
emn laboratory. 

Many a little cylinder full of the gy- 
rations of the monkey-shining Mr. Ott 
was recorded, and he got to be a fine 
monkey-shiner. Those were “the fol- 
lies of 1888.” 

Edison was meanwhile puzzling con- 
siderably over photographic matters. 


There were two Otts on the staff, John F. and Fred. 
And since Fred was the first of all motion picture actors, it 
is perhaps an obligation to history to set down how he hap- 


( Some place in Germany 
some one was making microscopic pictures of people and build- 


became popular toys. 


decided. 








This curious machine is one of Edison's attempts 

to make a motion picture on a cylinder record 

like a phonograph. in 1888. Officially it was 

known as ‘Edison Cylinder No. 3” in the records 
of the patent wars 





And here isa part of one of the cyl- 

inder picture records, an excellent 

example of the monkeyshining of 
motion picture actors 


ings, mounting them in tiny tubes with a 
speck of a lens to magnify them. They 
And the little pic- 
tures, no bigger than a pin head, were 
perfect. But never could the researchers 
find just how they were made. 

At last the cylinder motion picture was abandoned. There 
must be a bigger picture, which meant other methods, Edison 


needed the stimulus of some personal 
attention and (Continued on page 110) 





Then mysterious Room Five started to labor with attempts 
at some sort of film. 


A crude and flimsy tape of collodion, 
stuff like the liquid courtplaster 
that one puts on a cut finger, 
was made. It was rough and 
fragile, highly imperfect, but 
good enough to prove the cor- 
rectness of the principle to the 
alert Edison. 

There were many more notes 
for the laboratory records. 

At about this time George 
Eastman, who conducted a busi- 
ness of manufacturing cameras 
and: photomaterials, was putting 
out kodaks with paper films in 
them. Because of intricacies of 
the process the cameras had to 
be sent into the plant at 
Rochester to have the films de- 
veloped and the camera loaded 
again. Eastman knew that there 
would never be a big amateur 
business on that basis. He had 
to have something better than 
those complicated paper films. 
Out of his quest came East- 
man’s celluloid film, the kodak mate- 
rial of today. Edison, now keeping in 
touch with things photographic, dis- 
patched Dickson to Rochester for a 
sample. 

Edison examined the film in Room 
Five. 

“That’s it—we’ve got it—now work 
like hell.” 


ND so it was that film came into 

the motion picture industry. 
This was early in 1889, perhaps a year 
after Edison’s beginning on the prob- 
lem. 

With that material in hand, Edison 
knew that the solution of the picture 
puzzle was but a matter of details. 
There were tremendous difficulties 
ahead, but now the basic quest for 
material had ended. 

Edison began to think more about 
the phonograph and other things then. 
He felt relieved. 

Edison _ inter- 
ests abroad 





“You can project anything on a screen that you can see with 


the eye or that can be photographed.”"— Woodville Latham 























~A Misunderstood | 






HERE always has been an aura of mysti- 
J cism about Nazimova which awes and intoxi- 
cates us Yankee moujiks. 
She came from Holy Russia,—more recently 
considered the Holy Ter- 
ror,—a dramatic fantasia 


She’s addressed as Madame Nazimova, 


to say what Camille was than Nazimova? And as Heywood 
Brown opined, Nazimova is far more interesting than Camille, 
anyhow. 

With Paul Orlenev, a Russian star, and a company of 
players, Nazimova came to this coun- 
try eighteen years ago and appeared 





of buckets of blood, where one ‘kissed 
an icon while blessing a bomb. 

Thus we accounted for her exotic 
bizarrerie. She was a foreigner from 
the most foreign of all countries. 

Yet, upon consulting the cast sheets 
of a Russian stock company with which 
she played as a girl, we find in the 
dramatis personae of leads, ingenues, 
grande dames, tragediennes and comedi- 
ennes— 

Alla Nazimova—foreigner. 

She was a foreigner even in her own 
home territory! 

Yet one could not precisely say that 
heaven is her home. On the contrary, 
there is a dash of diablerie about her. 

The director of the Russian company 
found her to be as effective in comedy 
as in tragedy, so long as she played— 








at a Yiddish theater in New York’s 
Bowery. Soon her flame had at- 
tracted the glittering butterflies of 
higher Manhattan. 

From darkest Russia to darkest New 
York and thence to brilliant Broad- 
way. Such was the course of her 
star. 

Six months after her discovery she 
had mastered English, carefully pre- 
serving an accent, of course, and was 
presented to American audiences with 
instant sensation. 

People: said at the time that sh 
loved Orlenev, the Russian, and that 
he loved her, but, foreseeing her opu- 
lent career, he insisted upon a part- 








foreigners. 

In all her stage career she never 
played a Russian girl. 

Perhaps that was because of the diab- 
lerie. The patriotic critics might have damned 
her as un-Russian. Providing critics: got that 
way in Russia. Thus she is a woman dramat- 
ically without a country. 

Her director was right; she should always play 
foreigners. Even her pantomime has an 
accent. More the imaginative than the 
realistic artist, she takes no pattern, obeys 
no tradition. She gives us life, but through 
the prism of her own varicolored personal- 
ity. Each of her parts is Nazimovized. 
Her Camille was not Camille but 
Nazimova. Who has a better right 








She should always play 
foreigners. Even her 
pantomime hasan ac~ 
cent. Remember 


“The Red 


Lantern’? 








Russian isa 
Dorothy Gish’s. 


a film studio: 








She married the original Paul of 
“Three Weeks”: a stalwart English- 
man named 
and lived famously ever after. 
ould any star wish a better 
scenario? 


The dignity of this famous 
ut as impressive as 

Her first visit to 
Griffith's, in Cal- 
ifornia, before she made her 
screen debut 





















Charles Bryant— 











ing. This may be a bit 
of romantic fiction, such as 
people love to create around a 
new celebrity. At any rate, Or- 
lenev behaved like a noble soul re- 
jected; he returned to Russia and was 
seen no more. And Nazimova became the 
idol which he predicted she would be. Later 
she met a stalwart and handsome Englishman,—stal- 
wart and handsome enough to be the original Paul of 
Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” (I mean, of course, in the 
dramatization of Elinor’s passional opera). She married 
the handsome and stalwart Englishman and 
lived famously ever afterward. Could any 
star wish a better scenario? 

Nazimova, herself, adds a dramatic touch 
to the picture. She tells me that when she 
heard Charles Bryant had been engaged as 
her leading man in a stage play, she was 
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By 
HERBERT HOWE 


Woman 


but one thinks of her as Naz 


strangely excited. Thus the suspense started. When 
he strode into her presence and she saw how mag- 
nificently tall he was, every inch the clean, up- 
standing young Englishman, despite the 
Three Weeks he’d been through, she 
bounded upon a chair and held out 
her hand. From the first she 
was determined not to be 
dominated. It was love 

at first sight. 





Nora in Ibsen's 
**A Doll's House,” 
Nazimova's first pro- 
duction for her own com- 
pany. When she's Naz: no 
suggestion of hauteur or languor 























A large square house with yellow 
walls, her home gives the appearance 
of age and cloistered privacy—a great 
piece of histrionism for a house in 


Hollywood 


Nazimova’s first great triumph was 
as a misunderstood woman, Hedda 





Gabler, and a misunderstood woman 





she has remained. 

“The public fell for Hedda,” she 
mused, “and the worst of it was that 
I—I, too—fell for Hedda. I was 
young,—and what is more interesting 
to one young than a misunderstood 
woman?” 

A quizzical smile crinkled her eyes. 
There’s a mockery, faintly ironic, ever 
present in her humor, particularly when 
directed upon herself. She is contin- 
ually making faces at that dignified 
personage, Madame Nazimova. This 
seems out of character and completely 
nonpluses those who have fallen for 
the regal aura—the misunderstood 
woman. Yet one is not disillusioned, 
only the more mystified. 

When I remarked that I, also, pre- 














ferred her Hedda to her hoydens, she 


























Her Camille 
was not Camille 
but Nazimova, yet 
who has a better right 
to say what Camille was than 
Nazimova? As Heywood Broun 
opined, Nazimova is far more in- 
teresting than Camille, anyhow 


guilty about it, but it’s true that I find 
Nazimova an_ extremely _ interesting 
woman. When I fail to find her so I 
shall totter around the corner for a 
bottle of Re-Jeuvo. 

When she incurred the worship of 
college fellows by playing Bella Donna 
I conceived her a regally tall, languidly 
exotic creature, given to sinuous pos- 
tures and toxic witchery. 

Then I saw her as the “’Ception 
Shoals” infant running around wide- 
eyed and clamoring to know where 
babies came from. She lived on an 
island where there were no storks, only 
sea gulls. Such proceedings on the part 
of my sophisticated idol quite dismayed 
me. I wanted the Bella Donnish lady 
even at the awful price of ground glass 
in my coffee. 

So I remained perplexed as to the 
real Nazimova. Now I think I know 
her. Yet I am always mindful that 
she is an adroit actress,—and she says 
the hardest work of an actress is per- 
forming before an interviewer. 

Her home has the dignity which you 
would expect of Madame. I suspect 
her. husband had something to do with 
it. A large square house with walls 
of mellow tint, situated among trees 
and hedges on the road that leads to 
Beverly Hills, it contrives to give the 
appearance of age and cloistered pri- 
vacy. And that’s a great piece of his- 
trionism for a house in Hollywood. 

The drawing room has none of the 
severity of the modern décor. In the 
evening the amber light from several 
lamps, heavily veiled in mauve and 
black, diffuses a charm of velvet rich- 
ness: the purple of great divans, the 
ebony of lacquer, crystal lights reflected 
from a mirror laced with gold, the soft 
folds of velvet hangings, and over all a 


smiled again, a bantering smile—roguish and challenging. faint pervasive fragrance of the Orient that always hovers to 
“Ah, you are young,” she said. ‘Was she “spoofing” me? the garments of Nazimova. 


I wanted to say, “Jest not at these hoary locks.” But in- 


Madame imposes the seal of censorship except upon occa- 


stead I accepted the réle and shyly blushed. I felt extremely _ sions, especially designated, when she (Continued on page 119) 
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Has Miss Logan 
intellect? Rather! 
Mr. Richard M. 
Page found that 
her gray matter 
easily registered 
Avin standard tests 
































More of an ordeal 
for the examiner 
thantheexaminee: 
Sometimes it's 
harder to face 
beauty than it is a 

unch of questions 





Now Let’s Stop That Silly Talk About the 


HIS may be a little hard to believe at first. 

If you have ever permitted yourself to imagine for 

an instant any of the calumnies launched against the 
average intelligence of the motion picture profession, 

get ready to have your mind changed. . 

The theory that beauty, not brains, is the only requisite to 
success on the screen has been finally wiped out. The malicious 
rumor that most actors are nuts and most actresses on the 
celluloid are dumb-bells, is effectively done to death. 

The movie actors rank in intelligence with colonels and 
majors of the United States Army. 

Richard M. Page, one of the best known psychologists in 
America, says so. And he ought to know, because that’s his 
business. 

After spending a great deal of time and carefully administer- 
ing to a group of representative film people the army intelli- 
gence tests and some of the best-known and most infallible 
psychological tests, Mr. Page has figures to prove that motion 
picture people are way above the average shown for most 
other professions. 

The group who stood the tests given by Mr. Page were: 
Colleen Moore, Cullen Landis, Bryant Washburn, Helen Fer- 
guson, Richard Dix, Helene Chadwick, James Rennie, Jacque- 
line Logan, and Patsy Ruth Miller, the new Goldwyn “find.” 


The mental caliber of Richard Dix, Bryant Washburn, or James Rennie is equivalent to that of the 


average colonel or major in the A. E. F, 


Every one of these players received a grade of A, with one 
exception, and this player fell only a fraction of a point below, 
and was graded B. 

These marks rendered men eligible, so far as intelligence 
was concerned, to the rank of colonel or major in the A. E. F. 
They were also the marks generally received by colonels and 
majors of the regular army who took the tests. 

The investigation was made by Mr. Page in the interests of 
psychology, and the examinations were given strictly and hon- 
estly. Every person taking the examinations was timed with 
a stop watch, and the most rigid marking was used. 

The questionnaire used was the regulation army test. 

If you’ve never been up against a psychology test, you can’t 
imagine how conclusively these screen stars have proved their 
right to be considered exceedingly bright young people. 

In the formulas used by the examiner, the first page is pure- 
ly one of quickness of sight, the second is mathematical and 
includes twenty questions such as—A U-boat makes 10 miles 
an hour under water and 20 miles on the surface. How long 
will it take to cross a 100-mile channel if it has to go three- 
fifths of the way under water?—the twenty questions to be 
answered in a very short space of time. 

The next is a test of common sense. There are sixteen 
questions and after each statement made are printed three 














Only sixteen years 
old and highest in 
her class. Surely 
Patsy Ruth Miller 
didn't wear this 
garb just to dis- 
tract Mr. Page! 








But no, we find 
that Miss Miller 
came to school in 
regulation street 
attire. So we can't 
make out a case 
with only a photo 


Motion Picture Folks Having No Brains 


answers. In the short space of time given, the examinee must 
give the best answer to each question, by making a cross before 
it; as, 

We see no stars at noon because 

—they have moved around to the other side of the earth. 
—they are so much fainter than the sun, 
—they are hidden by the sky. 

In test 4, there is a list of forty, two words in each question. 
Following these words, are printed also the words—same— 
opposite. Draw a line under one of these last two words to 
show the relations of the first two words to each other— 


altruistic—egotistic—same—op posite. 
ambiguous—equivocal—same—op posite. 

Test No. 5 offers you a list of twenty-four mixed sentences, 
and when the examiner says, “Go,” you take the sentences, 
think what their-meaning would be when the words are ‘proper- 
ly arranged, and then draw a line under either of the two 
xords—true—false—which follow them; as, 

Washington canal 1776 Panama the in built—true—false. 

friends in us disaster often false desert—true—false. 

Again, the test states that in each of the lines below, the 
first two words are related to each other in some way. What 
you do in each line is to see what the relation is between the 








This battery of beauty — Helene Chadwick, Jacqueline Logan. and Helen Ferguson — has been officially pronounced a 


ttery of brains, as w 


first two words, and underline the capitalized word that is 
related in the same way to the third word. There are forty 
of these— 


hospital—patient::prison—CELL CRIMINAL BAR 
JAIL 

imitate—copy: :invent—STUDY EDISON MACHINE 
ORIGINATE. 


In the forty sentences in the next test, you are given the 
choice of four words with which to end a sentence. In each 
sentence, draw a line under the one of these four words that 
makes the true sense. 


The author of the Scarlet Letter is—HAWTHORNE 
POE KIPLING STEVENSON. 

The Delco System is used in PLUMBING FILING IG- 
NITION CATALOGUING. 

Dioxygen is a DISINFECTANT FOOD PRODUCT 
PATENT MEDICINE TOOTH PASTE. 


In addition to these printed tests, Mr. Page also gave a 
number of sight and general information tests, including a very 
thorough one on literature, art, music, and history. 

The highest grade went to Patsy Ruth Miller, who is just 
sixteen. You’ve admired her picture at top of this page? 














Following the 


Magic Camera 
On Locations 


East and West 


These high platforms are frequently used by 
directors for shooting big scenes. It's the 
only way a producer can see all of his set at 
ence. An entire street was built at Gold- 
wyn's for *“Whims of the Gods. Pe Rowland 
Lee is pretending his principal player, Winter 
Blossom, is an Oriental Pearl White 


Bebe Daniels is quite at home in a 
court-room. The court-room in this 
case is the Lasky studio, and Maurice 
Campbell is the cruel judge who's 
sentencing our Bebe to shed some 
tears, so the company can call it a 
day. Incidentally, all those lights 
would give you a terrific headache, 
to say nothing of painting you a 
ghastly green, unless you were 
“made up to suit the camera 


Over in New Jersey. George Arliss 
registered emotion under a cloudless 
sky. But the white screens and the 
mirrors helped old Sol out. The 
camera needs not only sunshine, but 
sunshine softened or intensified by 
various mechanical devices. You 
note Mr. Arliss has no illusions about 
his “art.” He doesn't need a 
stringed orchestra to make him act 






































Also in Jersey, not far from Fort 
Lee: a pastoral marred somewhat 
by cameras and electricians—they 
do need spotlights for outdoor stuff, 
sometimes. ey are taking a 
“medium shot” of Doris Kenyon 


and Eddie Burns. Seated, are the 


director and the continuity writer 


. oa the capricious camera 
indoors and out is like taking a 
ride on the Magic Carpet. You see 
country roads and city mansions; 
Chinese streets and court-rooms. 
These pictures give you a glimpse 
into the difficult business of making 
the whole world move before your 
wondering eyes. 



























Against a Hollywood hill, this Mexican ranch- 
house was erected, and it, and the specially 
constructed cactus, gave perfect satisfaction— 
just as real as life. If you walked around back 
of the house you would see a skeleton of a 
dwelling. But the camera shot it only from this 
angle, so it was all right. The sun was good 
this particu ar day, yet note the reflectors at the 
left to intensify light on the actors 


When you look at this, you aren't to be 
blamed for thinking a studio life is the life 
for you. Around the Talmadge studio 
everyone wears a broad smile. Perhaps 
it's because Constance’s good humor is 
infectious. Here are John Emerson and 
Anita Loos directing a group of Follies 
chorines for “Polly of the Follies." Connie 


is Miss Fatima; Anita, the French doll 














“Trouble with you is you're just a nice pretty girl. And it’s not enough, not in this rhinestone 
Bohemia, anyway. verybody’ s more or less pretty out here and nobody wants you to be nice’ 








Miss 


Dumbbell ? 


The first of a series of remarkable 
stories based on real life characters 
in motion pictures 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Author of the prize-winning story— 
“The Dog in the Manger.” 


HERE is one tearoom in Hollywood, high above 
the boulevard, where it is always quiet and 
cool and strangely alien to the gay and glitter- 

ing atmosphere of the street below. On a spring 
morning, Hollywood Boulevard possesses the intri- 
guing and unexplainable personality that cities and 
places sometimes take unto themselves, a thing dif- 
ficult to define but positive as the charm of a pretty 
woman. 

Like Paris, New Orleans, San Francisco, the tiny 
sister of the Latin Quarter, of Greenwich Village, frolics among 
her hills like a milkmaid gowned in the rue de la Paix, or a 
Follies’ girl garbed in gingham. There is nothing about the 
wide paved street, with its rows of beautiful, little one-story 
shops, to account for it—nothing often in the people who wan- 
der.up and down. But there it is, and it tingles through your 
veins like the first sip of an absinthe frappe served in a teacup. 

But in this tearoom, the sunshine and the rumble of the big 
red cars and the swift tire-scream and engine-purr of expensive 
motors: are filtered through the apricot silk curtains that veil 
the long French windows, windows opening on tiny iron bal- 
conies in true Spanish style. The wicker tables are very white 
and clean and be-flowered. The air is peaceful and soothing, 
almost tender. An oasis. 


i is the only place in Hollywood where you can go at noon 
if you care to talk over your food without being interrupted 
every moment by the cheers of your friends, or the sight of a 
new male-and-female combination, or the entrance of a famous 
personage. Or to discuss anything-that you do not care to 
have published broadcast before you get back to the studio. It 
lacks, perhaps, that characteristic note of the popular places, 
but at least the tables are far enough apart so that you can 
gossip without fear of being sued for slander. 

It was unusually quiet. 

In one corner an art director, with a very pretty girl in the 
makeup of a 16th century seamstress, had forgotten the world 
and desired only to be by the world forgot. ‘In the other, an 
harassed press agent endeavored to convince a grinning news- 
paper man that his beautiful star had actually been lost in the 
Hollywood mountains for four days and had turned up without 
a scratch on her riding boots or a sunburn on her delicate nose. 
It was a yarn that needed liquid refreshment both in the tell- 
ing and the listening, and the press agent was sore beset. 

At a table midway between, beside an open window, Can- 
dace Carr, nibbling the edge of her orange roll unhappily, 
turned big, wistful eyes upon the back of the pretty girl’s head, 
although the pretty girl was not nearly so pretty as Candace. 





“I'm not what you 
think me, Jack. You 
think I'm wonderful 
and fine. I'm not, 
I'm just a dumbbell™ 


The diamond on her finger winked like a tear as she stirred 
her tea round and round and round. 

“Why should I go?” she demanded bitterly. ‘“What’s the 
use? It makes me sick. I never have a good time at parties. 
I never get anything that way. You know perfectly well, 
Helene, that I’m just a*total loss at a party—and most every- 
where else, for that matter. J don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. Men are all nice to me, but not one of them ever 
gets crazy about me. Sometimes I think I’d even like to be in- 
sulted, just to be sure I wasn’t the undertaker’s bride. Even 
the women generally call me Miss Carr.” 


a HE girl opposite ran one nervous hand through the mop 
of short, dark hair, streaked here and there with gray, 
a stood up in seven different directions from her high fore- 
ead. 

“The trouble with you, Candy,” she said, and her voice 
rushed so breathlessly that the words seemed fairly to trip 
over each other, “is that you haven’t got a line.” 

Candace Carr opened her big blue eyes very ‘wide. 

“What’d you mean, a line?” she asked crossly. “Don’t be 
clever, Helene. I’m too tired.” 
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Helene regarded her in cool and annoying silence. Her 
little, dark eyes, as bright as a fox terrier’s, never left Can- 
dace’s face, studying, probing, hectica'ly interested. She 
lighted a cigarette and inhaled it deeply, letting it sift 
through her nostrils so that she was rather like some bar- 
baric, ugly idol before whom incense burned. 

All the time, Candace Carr sat there, unhappily self- 
conscious, the blood sweeping into her cheeks just below 
the fair delicate skin, in a riot of color. 

“I’m not being clever, I mean just what I say,” the 
girl’s tone was only mildly insulting. “If a guy goes out to 
sell something, he’s got to have a line to sell and a line to 
sell it with. Everybody in this business has a line, haven’t 
they? They’ve all got some stunt, some nose, some type 
they set up and live by. Don’t tell me. 


“PPROUBLE with you is, you’re just a nice pretty girl. 
And it’s not enough, not in this rhinestone Bohemia, 
anyway. Everybody’s more or less pretty out here and no- 
body wants you to be nice, so you start with zero. A man 
might like to spend his life with you, but there are ten 
million janes in Hollywood he’d rather spend a day with— 
and nobody in this trick town is looking for a life sentence. 
You're a prohibition beauty—no kick. And this gang is 
used to drinking synthetic gin.” 

Candace Carr had lost her lovely color. 
and went like that. 
she said. 

“Quick work,” said Helene icily. 
diagram it. 

“What are you? You're a movie star on the small time 
—the second string—the five-reel-make-’em-in twenty-one- 
days program. Why? Because when the camera gets 
through with you there aren’t many things in this world 
most people would rather look at. Sometimes you look so 
good it makes me cry. But I haven’t been cutting your pic- 
tures for two years without knowing that you can’t troop. 
Your idea of expressing most emotions is to wiggle your nose 
like a rabbit. As an actress, you photograph and wear 
clothes. When the director says, ‘Expression number three, 
Miss Dumbell,’ you are strangely absent. 

“But I admit, Candy, that if 7 looked like you and had 
my head piece, I’d be the first female president or some- 
thing. If you’re not pretty you’ve got to be smart, and 
if you aren’t either you’ve got to be good, that’s all.” 

She stopped short, as though lassoed by the rope of her 
own words. 

“Well,” she mused, lighting a fresh cigarette from the 
tip of her old one, “we might team. I’ve got the scenario 
and you’ve got the scenery. Anyway, here’s what I mean. 
You don’t register because you’re stacked up against a bunch 
of females that could have taken Mark Anthony away from 
Cleopatra the first time they met. Think of the girls that are 
such riots—the ones that are the life of the party—everybody’s 
favorite of the harem—the ones that get the men and some- 
times keep ‘em, and the specially built town cars and always 
keep em, and the big contracts that make you feel like you’d 
overlooked the skull and crossbones on the bottle when you 
took that last drink. They've all got a line.” 

“You know I don’t want to—” Candace tried to say softly. 


It always came 
“I—I think I see what you mean,” 


“Now I’m going to 


“T KNOW you don’t. You're straight. But let me clear up 

one little point for you, Candy. So are lots of other girls 
that are as popular as a case of Scotch. Some girls can get a 
contract out of a producer that will make his Wall Street 
backers chew the tape out of their tickers—and they won’t 
even give him a lock of hair to put in the back of his watch. 
They’ve got a fast line.- Of course, some of them will—but 
that’s another story. 

“Look at Mimi Thorne. The nerve of an assistant director 
to begin with, and then she takes on all this Spanish senorita 
stuff. Her mother was a Spanish dancer from Brooklyn. Now 
she dances the La Paloma and plays a guitar. Somebody’ll 
put a guitar in her coat-of-arms. Look at Lydia Brabrant, if 
you want somebody to cast for the life of the party. Where 
does she get it? The same place any respectable parrot gets 
his line of conversation. Listens and remembers, and her de- 
livery’s swell. I’ve heard her pull some of my own lines so 


good it took me ten minutes to recognize ’em. Look at Babs 
herself with that kid stuff—baby dresses that show her pretty 
legs and baby bonnets to set off those curls, and underneath it 








































































































































































When she saw the expression that lay in young Major 


a mind like Du Barry and Catherine de Medici dished together. 
Look at Billy Sunday and Elinor Glyn and Henry Ford. 

“They picked out a good line and then they generated pep 
enough to put it over. But you—you’re just Candace Carr, 
pretty as a marshmallow sundae and about as bright. Just 
a nice girl trying to get along. Everybody likes you. Any 
woman would trust you alone with her husband. Never heard 
a word against you. And remember that in this town the only 
reason they ever accept for a girl not doing things is that she 
don’t get asked. 


“N7OU'D be all right running with a lot of selling platers at a 

county fair, or putting on a eye-exhibition at the horse 
show, but this is a stake race on a fast track. There isn’t a 
thing the matter with you, only you remind me of a minnow 
in a bowl with the goldfish. 

“You’re a Mendelssohn song without words—and nobody in 
Hollywood has got time to write them in. A perfect chassis 
without a motor.” 

Candace Carr sat quietly under the indictment, paling more 
and more and stroking her silver fox collar with one nervous 
little hand. “It’s only—I suppose I’m silly, Helene,” she mur- 
mured at last, and her voice was not quite steady, “but I’d 
like a real man all for myself. I’d like to get married, I think.” 

“Well, if you’re really pulling the glycerin because the men 
don’t mob your limousine, we’ve got to think up a line. Of 
course there aren’t an awful lot of real men. So many were 
killed in the war. He ought to have money and a good dispo- 
sition. A line, that’s what we need, and one that you can put 
over,” finished the little dark girl, shoving the table away so 
that she could cross her knees in their worn tan knickers and 
stained puttees. 
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Grantham's eyes she stopped, almost as though poised for flight 


“T don’t think—” began Candace. 

“TI know you don’t,” said Helene. “I do. Wait a minute.” 

Suddenly she sat up, slamming both hands palm downward 
on the table. “I’ve got it,” she cried. “Look at yourself, 
Candy, and tell me the one thing that’s written on you.” 

Obediently, Candace opened the top of her gray vanity box 
and gazed into the depths of its shining glass pool. 

She saw a face of sheer, pure, exquisite blonde beauty. Great 
sapphire eyes set in sooty lashes that were flecked with gold 
at the ends. Thin arched eyebrows whose curve gave a sugges- 
tion of intentional hateur. Delicate, thin little nose, betraying 
imperceptibly, vaguely, the barest suggestion of a hook, above 
the finely curved red nostrils. A mouth whose carved upper 
lip was caught outward just a trifle from the perfect, even 
white teeth. A small, pointed chin that gave her face that — 
intriguing triangle of the Greuze women. ‘Tiny ears, set close 
to hes head beneath the smooth, glistening ashen hair. 


Ses face of an eighteenth century marquise on the guillotine. 
A French print in colors. A silver birch tree. 

There could be no doubt about Candace Carr’s beauty. She 
herself had even conceded that. It was one of the things that 
made her so hopeless. Violently she shut the picture from sight 
within the scented vanity box. 

“Gosh,” she said. 

“What'd you see?” 

“Me,” said Candace hopelessly. 

“No you didn’t. You saw a lady. I’ve got a great idea, 
Candy. Your line is going to be the aristocrat. Milady, the 
carriage waits—home, James, stuff. It hasn’t really been done 
and somebody gave you a face like duchesses ought to have 
and don’t.” 
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“You’re making fun again,” said Candace Carr, “Oh, 
Helene, don’t smoke another cigarette. That’s six at lunch. 
It'll ruin your complexion.” 

Helene shook her dark hair impatiently. 

“Never had one,” she said, “and I can’t think unless I 
smoke.” . 

“Maybe if I tried—” 

“Nope. You can’t lubricate a motor by pouring oil down 
a sand hole. 

“Now listen. You're going to be an aristocrat—not a 
movie one, there are plenty of them. Play grand dames 
for ten a day. You aren’t much of an actress but you’ve 
got a great make-up for this part. The real air—the cool, 
sweet smile that goes fluttering over people’s heads like a 
white butterfly looking for a place good enough to light. 
Your eyebrows an eighth of an inch higher. The hand- 
shake like you were bestowing them with the order of the 
garter or something. Like you expected to have it kissed. 
And the walk—that’s the hardest, because I don’t know how 
it’s done. They don’t move their feet. The manner—not 
the fake one that makes everyone hope your contract is up 
next week. I mean the real manner—impersonal, kind, not 
superior, because there ain’t any left really worth being 
superior to. 


“yo haven't got any bad habits to get rid of. You can 
do anything you like if you’re born in the sacred ken- 
nels, but if you’re trying to get in you’ve got to be a good 
dog. You don’t smoke nor swear nor row nor get cock- 
eyed. So you won't be apt to make breaks. And when you 
don’t talk you can’t say anything that’ll be held against you, 
so we will now adopt this motto, ‘Silence is golden.’ 

“The next best thing to a woman that’s really got some- 
thing to say is the woman that knows when to keep her 
mouth shut. 

“Now what makes me think the whole works is screen- 
able, is that woman that’s always been crazy about you— 
Mrs. Bobby Hitt. She’s not only the queen of this society 
game around here—she’s a royal flush.” 

Candace flushed again. “She has been wonderful to me. 
But—I never just feel comfortable with her, and you know 
how you feel.” 

“I know how you feel, and that’s more important. Now 
a lot of movie stars have been on the edge—you know. The 
Beverly Hills and Wilshire District and the Adams street 
exclusives rub elbows once in a while, because they’re human 
and like to say they’ve met the big guns in our game, too. 
Or they let ’em give charity fairs and benefit programs. 
But there isn’t anybody has really been in yet—except Mrs. 
Flint and Mrs. Devereaux and they were, before they mar- 
ried, in the movies. 

“If you'll listen to me, and play the women—and you're 
better with them than with the men anyway—you’ll have a 
new line all your own, and you'll meet some men that are 
at least human, and pretty soon everybody in Hollywood 
will begin to remember how well they knew you.” 

She crushed out the tip of her cigarette. 

“Maybe you'll get a husband. Some women do. What a 
self-supporting woman wants to get married for, I don’t know. 
But I suppose life can’t be all sunshine. Only don’t marry 
any of these fancy young sports like some stars do—mother 
cuts off the prestige and father cuts off the allowance, and all 
the poor girl has got is an extra mouth to feed. 

“T'll take you down town to buy some clothes for the 
part. I know a girl in the Unique, where all the 3099 buy 
their raiment. I guess she can be made to dig up some of the 
things they sell to ladies, instead of the trick stuff they keep 
for the movies. And you call up Mrs. Hitt to-night.” 

“Oh, Helene—I can’t do it.” 

“No, but you take direction pretty well. Speaking of direc- 
tors, let’s get back to the studio before Chet gets’ to the raw 
meat stage.” 

Candace Carr followed her slowly down the broad, car- 
peted stairs. She was still pale. But there was just the sug- 
gestion of a gleam in her eye. 


II 


wore had apparently been correct in her assumption 
that in any other walk of life Candace Carr’s beauty, 
set in the golden circle. of her (Continued on page 97) 





Through 
the 
Rogues’ 
Gallery 
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Leatrice Joy seems such a 

nice girl—and here she is 

in the Rogues’ Gallery! Bi. 

She spent three days in —_ ; Here is Leatrice being 
the Los Angeles County “mugged” in the iden- 
Jail and some people, we “ Se j tification bureau. They 
suppose, would hold it 9 - . = Fx) placed a number under 
against her. (We might PRE TEENS her chin and photo- 
as well tell you that she ~! graphed her, first full- 
went to jail of her own ace and then profile. 


free will, to get local color Cheer up. Leatrice— 
for her role in C. deMille's you re only in for three 


“Manslaughter —that of days, you know 
a cold young heiress who 
accidentally but carelessly 
kills a motorcycle cop as 
he is trying to arrest her 
for speeding, and is sen- 
tenced to jail for from 
three to seven years.) 


Who could be so cruel to such a sweet smile? 
188 Joy says she played her part so well 
because to her it was like sternest reality 
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Some Fortunate Girl Is to Occupy This Star 
Dressing Room at the Goldwyn Studios 





A question mark has 
been painted on a 
star's dressing room 
at the Goldwyn Stu- 
dios in Culver City. 
It is being reserved 
for the first choice in 
the Goldwyn-Photo- 
play Screen Oppor- 
tunity 

















FTER looking over the entire motion picture field for 
material for a big production, a famous producer said 
the other day, “The most amazing and dangerous 
thing about the screen business today is that there 

doesn’t seem to be any new blood—any fresh possibilities 
among the young actresses.” 


Probably there has never been a 
time since the very first year of the 
screen industry when there was such 
a chance for a girl with possibilities 
to come to the screen and make 
good. It’s like a new start. 


That is why the Goldwyn Com- 
pany and PuHortopLay have decided 
to give the young women of America 
a chance to find out if they have 
the sort of thing that the screen is looking for. We believe 
the screen needs it—and we believe there are thousands of 
young women who are longing to walk through an open door 
into future greatness. 

The tremendous response that has come to us since we 
announced our Screen Opportunity Contest convinces us that 
we are right, that the ambitious welcome the chance. 


Do not wait—Send your photographs 
right away to the New Faces Editor, 
Photoplay Magazine, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. To make sure they are 
returned at end of contest, if unsuc- 
cessful, send sufficient postage for 
mailing back at conclusion of contest. 


The preliminary announcements of our plan to make tests 
of every young woman, not classed as a professional actress, 
to see if she has the beauty, personality and talent to succeed 
on the screen, has aroused so much interest that we really 
wonder why it is that we didn’t do it before. 


This is YOUR opportunity. We 
have opened the door. You may 
have the greatest kind of a screen 
personality. You may photograph 
like a million dollars. You may have 
that thing that directors all over the 
country are-looking for—dramatic in- 
stinct and responsiveness. If you 
have, a wonderful career is yours. 


The screen always needs youth. 

It is a photographic art, and the 

camera is clamoring for fresh, sweet young American faces. 

Lack of experience or dramatic training is not a bar to 

screen success. You need have neither in order to enter this 

contest. All you need have is the desire to work hard and— 

we will find out if you have the other essentials. We will 
give you a chance to show what you can do. 

The great artists of the screen, the (Continued on page 107) 








HE Goldwyn Photoplay New Faces 

Contest is open to all women, over 
seventeen years of age, who are not pro- 
fessional actresses. This does not exclude 
members of amateur dramatic organiza- 
tions. 


The first choice of the judges in this con- 
test shall receive a year’s contract to 
appear in Goldwyn Pictures. 


During the period of the contract, the 
winner shall receive a salary equal to that 
being paid competent actresses playing in 
motion pictures at that time. 


The Goldwyn Company agrees to pay 
for the transportation of the winner and 


Terms of the Contest 


her mother to and from the studios at 
Culver City, California. 


The Goldwyn Company shall have a 
three years option on the services of the 
winner. 


Other entrants, in addition to the win- 
ner, will be considered for use in Goldwyn 
pictures. 


Motion picture tests shall be made of 
those selected as the best screen possibili- 
ties. 


These tests shall be made at the Gold- 
wyn exchanges, transportation expenses of 
those chosen to be paid by the company. 


Photographs from entrants in the con- 
test will be received from February Ist to 
July Ist. 


All photographs and correspondence in 
regard to the contest shall be addressed to 
New Faces Editor, PHotopLAY MAGAZINE, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The winner will be announced in the 
September issue of PHoTtTopLay, on the 
newsstands August 15th. 


Samuel Goldwyn, president of Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, and James R. Quirk, 
editor of PHotopLlay MAGAZINE, will act 
as judges. 
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The Camera Photographs The Soul 


By SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


President Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 


HERE has never been a great actor or actress who 
has been deficient in imagination or soul. A face is not 
merely a mask to conceal the inner emotions, it is the 
external expression of these emotions. An actor must 
be sensitive, a “stringed lute on which all winds can play.” 
In a sense, then, the accomplished actor does not merely inter- 
pret and mimic another character. He tries more intensively 
to be himself, and to act as he would act in the situation 
that the picture demands. 
In our search for new faces, we 


policy.” If an actress of a certain type created a stir, there 
was an immediate rush to find her physical duplicate. There 
must have been dozens of girls destined to become Mary 
Pickfords because they possessed pretty blonde hair and the 
same general cast of countenance; but I don’t recall any of 
them threatening the laurels of this inimitable little actress. 
Now it is quite possible that some of the candidates for 
screen honors were no less physically attractive than Miss 
Pickford. Also they may have 
had acting ability; but the all- 








will not consider as a possibility 
any woman, regardless of the 
symmetry of her features, whose 
facial expression does not possess 
qualities of understanding, imagi- 
nation and feeling. We are not 
unmindful of many criticisms 
which have been made on the 
subject of puppet-like, doll-faced 
ingenues who have been so mis- 
taken for competent actresses as 
to be given prominent parts in 
important photoplays. The screen 
actress of today must be more 
than an unemotional ornament. 
We want women who have vivac- 
ity, sparkle, personality. If she 
reveals her soul to the camera, | 
then she is the true actress. 

| 

| 

| 





feeling. 


The motion picture camera has 
an uncanny ability to catch “the 
light that shines through.” The 
hostility of the camera is merely 
another way of referring to the 
lack of expressiveness of the sub- 
ject. Helmholtz once observed 
that the eye was an imperfect 
optical instrument. But the 


In our search for new 
faces we will not consider 
asa possibility any woman, 
regardless of the symmetry 
of her features, whose 
facial expression does not | 
possess qualities of under- | 
standing, imagination and 


The screen does not | 
need imitators. 
personalities capable of 
portraying mental as well 
as physical action in a 
distinctly individual way. 


important point is that they did 
not reflect the qualities of per- 
sonality, or soul, if you prefer, 
that made America’s favorite 
actress what she was and con- 
tinues to be. 

I mention Miss Pickford as the 
most conspicuous example of an 
actress who has had many un- 
successful imitators, but the same 
holds true of others who have 
risen to prominence. Time and 
again it has been proven that the 
qualities which give a player in- 
dividuality and make her great in 
the eyes of the public are not 
superficial. 

Ask the average motion picture 
enthusiast why he or she admires 
a certain star above others, and 
the reply will not be an appraisal 
of perfect features. The attrac- 
tion will not be attributed to the 
beauty of a profile, the curve of 
a mouth, the tilt of a head, or 
even to the expression of the 
eyes. Beyond all these physical 


It needs 














manifestations, it will be found 





camera is not. It is an imper- 
sonal observer which catches the 
details that are laid before it. 
searcher. 

The camera, moreover, is the friend of the apparently cold, 
but really intense, personality. Many a player, whose per- 
sonality has seemed unresponsive and unemotional to the 
casting director, and whose theatrical performances may have 
been commonplace, has revealed an unsuspected warmth and 
depth under the relentless gaze of the camera. The reason 
for this is that the human eye is unable to catch the subtle 
fire of a delicately expressed emotion. The camera, alone, 
can. 


It is the one unpsychic soul 


EELING as I do that American girlhood and womanhood 

are rich in character and beauty, I have no doubts as to 
the ultimate success of this search that we have undertaken. 
However, I would like to make it as clear as it is humanly 
possible to make it, that mere prettiness of eyes, nose, mouth, 
and chin are not enough. Character, talent, and the ability 
for hard work are essentials. 

Experience has taught picture producers that the actresses 
who gain favor with the public and maintain their position 
have much more than the superficial externals of beauty. 
One may walk along Fifth Avenue any fine afternoon and 
meet a number of young women who are beautiful. Pos- 
sibly, through a strict accounting of the correctness of fea- 
tures, they would be found to excel many of our most popu- 
lar stars. But that does not necessarily mean that they could 
step into pictures and win a following. 

In the early days of motion pictures, producers were much 
more inclined to follow what may be called “the imitative 
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that the real appeal of the actress 
lies in an intangible something in 
her personality that sets her apart and defies imitation. It is 
the same quality of personality that draws one to a friend 
and gives that friend an individuality that cannot be duplicated. 

The camera is quick to catch insincerity, a mere pose, an 
attempt to be like someone else who thinks and feels differ- 
ently. Any notion that mimicry of certain characteristic man- 
nerisms carries conviction is completely mistaken. The screen 
does not need imitators, it needs personalities capable of por- 
traying mental as well as physical action in a distinctly indi- 
vidual way. 

It has been said that foreign motion picture actresess are 
superior in dramatic art to ours. The reason given has been 
that the foreign actress seldom achieves stardom until about 
the age of thirty, and then after a long struggle up the ladder 
of her profession. It is not my intention to enter upon this 
discussion in one way or another. I have seen several foreign 
actresses who have impressed me with their ability. I can say 
as much for American actresses. But I will say that I believe 
that for an actress to reach the heights, it is necessary for her 
to have worked and suffered. Her soul is the dominating 
influence of her art. 


[—D° not be frightened by the word soul. There have been 
many imposing definitions and contrary opinions as to what 
constitutes the soul, but broadly speaking it may be said that 
the soul may be gauged by the feelings we experience. It goes 
without saying that in order to truly express something, it is 
necessary first to have the capacity to feel it. 

Granting that you possess the requisite inner qualities, the 
technical part of the actor’s art may be acquired. 








How a Camera Test Is Made 


Left and right—be- 

ore an d a ft er 
make-up! Theaver- 
age girl of light 
coloring is vastly 
improved by skillful 
use of cosmetics. 
Beaded eyelashes, 
well-made-up lips, 
and carefully ap- 
plied powder trans- 
formed the girl at 
the left into the girl 
at the right. Itwould 
do the same for 
you sand the camera 
is more considerate 
when you are made 
up to suit its taste 














receive a contract to appear in 

Goldwyn pictures, the judges of 
the Goldwyn-Photoplay Screen Oppor- 
tunity will not be guided solely by 
photographs of entrants submitted. 
When the photographs have been care- 
fully considered, the subjects of those 
deemed the best will be given what 
is technically known as a screen test. 
This test is made with a motion pic- 
ture camera and photographs the sub- 
ject under conditions similar to those 


T selecting the young woman to 








with good cold cream, wiping it off 
with cheese cloth after a few mo- 
ments, so that only a soft coating, 
practically absorbed by the skin, is 
left. Bebe Daniels, whose make-up is 
one of the most perfect on the screen, 
always begins her work by applying 
ice to her face, to close the pores and 
make the skin smooth. 

After the cold cream is gone, take 
the grease-paint stick and streak your 
face with it. Then blend this to the 
smoothest possible coating for your 








found in a studio. 

Successful screen acting depends, in 
a general way, upon three things: performance, make-up, and 
lighting. In speaking of them here, it is more logical to con- 
sider them in the reverse order. The lighting arrangements 
vary in different studios; and the newcomer often has to 
change his or her make-up slightly in order to obtain the best 
results. Inasmuch as she has no control over this, it may 
be dismissed as being of no immediate concern to the aspirant 
for screen honors. 

The art of make-up, however, is of great importance. The 
camera looks without blinking; and if your natural color is 
high, the camera will. see it as black; furthermore, it will 
transform a rounded, rosy cheek into a dark hollow. This is 
one of the reasons why all suggestion 
of the natural complexion is covered 


skin. It must be thick enough 

to cover absolutely your natural 
coloring, but not too thick, or it will show. Anna Held once 
said that the secret of all make-up lay in the blending. Some 
stars use their fingers. Pauline Frederick uses a soft cloth. 
When this is done, apply the powder. 


C= your face thickly with powder, and then use a soft 
brush, like a baby’s hair brush, to blend it. It ought to 
take some little time to gently brush the face to a perfectly 
smooth finish. 

As to the color of the grease-paint, a great many people 
differ. Arguments are frequent as to the differing value of yel- 
low and a certain shade of pale pink. Mary Alden, a real artist 
and expert in make-up, prefers a light 
pink. But to start with, a shade of 





over with grease paint and powder. 
Many experienced photoplayers have 
had their faces studied by an expert 
in make-up. He examines their color- 
ing, the contours of their faces, their 
characteristic expressions, and makes 
suggestions as to how their best screen 
qualities can be brought out by the 
camera. 


HE following instructions on how 
to put on an ordinary make-up 








tannish-yellow will probably be the 
best. Match your grease paint with 
your powder. Sometimes an actor or 
actress blends and mixes many differ- 
ent shades of powder to get the right 
one. Wallace Reid has a powder of 
exactly his own blend sent him from 
New York in large cases. Any 
theatrical make-up house will show 
you different grades and shades of 
face powder. Don’t try ordinary face 
powder. It’s too light weight. 








can be followed, by any novice, with 
excellent results. 

Sit down before a triple mirror with 
plenty of electric light. 

First cleanse the skin thoroughly 


When large numbers of extras are used in 
a photoplay. an expert make-up man is em- 
ployed to help them put on the grease- 
paint and other cosmetics. 
make-up man is fixing this girl for a role 


The make-up of eyes is a long and 
tricky proposition and you can’t take 
too much pains. A dark stick is used 
on the upper lid, lightly, but unless it 
is there the (Continued on page 108) 
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A. Asti, the painter of this picture, 
created a famous type of ideal woman 
a woman with somewhat classic profile, 
straight nose, large appealing eyes, full 
lips. and abundant sombre red hair. 
Asti was not a great artist, and yet his 
women have become widely known and 
admired because of their calm woman- 
liness, their serene poise, and their per- 
fection of feature — of universal appeal 


The beautiful woman of the early Greeks was 
stately and serene, with a broad, low forehead, 
a straight dominant nose, and a firm, perfectly 
formed mouth and chin. There was little of the 
child in the classic woman; she was poised and 
mature; the suave serenity of her features i in- 
dicated a high intelligence; and the straight, vig- 
orous lines of her body were somewhat masculine 
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Beauty of 


By Frederick 


HAT is beauty in women? 
The old Latin proverb, “De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum” (“There can be no disputing about tastes’), 


would seem almost to have been uttered with this very ques- 
tion in view; for from the beginning of history the standard 
of feminine beauty has been constantly changing. 

Even great painters, who are specialists and experts in 
beauty, have differed on this subject as radically as the rest 
of mankind; and the art of painting is like a great portrait 
gallery in which we may behold the various types of ideal 
women who have held sway over the hearts and imaginations 
of those whose occupation it was to give beauty to the world 
through their art. 

Praxiteles and Phidias; Leonardo, Titian, Giorgione, Vero- 
nese, and Michelangelo; Rembrandt and Rubens; Gains- 
borough, Romney and Reynolds; Rossetti, Millais and Hol- 
man Hunt; Greuze, Boucher, Watteau, Le Brun, and Frago- 
nard; Murillo and Velasquez—all these representatives of 
great art eras and schools created types of feminine beauty 
which represented the extremes of ‘deal womanhood. 

And in more modern times we have still 
different types. There is the jet-haired, 
black-eyed coquette of Zuloago, with re- 


During the great Flemish and Dutch art 
era the feminine ideal became frankly 
physical; and today we even regard the 
women o ubens’ canvases (such as the 
famous one shown here) as “stout™’ and 
“heavy.” Their faces, too, were well 
filled out, and at times bordered on the 
sensual. They had an intense womanli- 
ness, however. despite their tremendous 
physical vitality, very near Amazonian 


The great English portrait school of painters—here represented 
by George Romney’ Ss Lady Poulett—produced a type of idea 
woman who was fully matured, somewhat cold, dignified and 
haughty, austerely aristocratic in pose and manner; with finely 
chiselled features, and a statuesque bearing. Her face, as a 
rule, was oval and slender—the nostrils patrician, the eyes 
imperious, and the mouth warm and sensitive, but strong 
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All Ages 


Van Vrancken 


trousse nose, mouth curved up at the corners, and pointed chin. 
She represents the dark Latin type, with superficiality, 
frivolity, cruelty, and passion combined in one nature. 

Even in modern America many contrasting types of femi- 
nine beauty have been projected by our artists and illustra- 
tors. The Gibson girl, for instance, has a sturdy, athletic 
physique, an almost impertinent self-assurance, a turned-up 
nose, oval chin and widely-set eyes. She is vigorous, mascu- 
line and unromantic—the type which, as a rule, appeals to 
the sentimental, unsexed man. 

The Howard Chandler Christy girl, however, comes nearer 
to the popular American standard than any other type. She 
embraces those qualities of character and womanliness, and 
that distinctly feminine physical charm and appeal, which 
seem to epitomize the ideal American girl of today. And yet, 
how different she is from the older ideals of beauty! : 

No, there never has been, and never can be, a fixed stand- 
ard of feminine beauty. Each age, and each nation, creates 
a general type to meet its needs and desires; and these types 
are visualized, more or less, by the artists of the time. What 
PHOTOPLAY is seeking is a girl who most closely reflects the 
spirit and the life, the ideals and the dreams 
of the America of today. 


With the English pre-Raphaelites (of 
which the accompanying picture by 
Rossetti is characteristic) the ideally 
beautiful woman became almost Orient- 
al in cast.. She had a broad forehead, 
deep auburn hair, a plastic sensual 
mouth, and a full curving neck. There 
was something mystical and mysterious 
about her; and there lurked a sense of 
the tragic in her dark, luminous eyes 


The ideal woman or tne Italian Renaissancé (perfectly exempli- 
fied in the “Mona Lisa") possessed a beauty which embodied 
a deep and subtle spirituality. Motherhood, also, was one of 
her dominant characteristics, as we find it reflected in the 
Madonnas of that epoch. Indeed, the Renaissance standard 
may be said to be primarily one of character and soul and deep 


maturity—the spirit shining through the earthly ma‘ntle 









































































This painting by the Frenchman, Greuze, 
represents one of the most famous an 
distinct types of feminine beauty in 
modern art. His women are little more 
than girls, with a piquant and childish 
femininity. They are essentially in- 
nocent—ardent and tender, sweet and 
appealing—without depth or subtlety, 
and yet provocative of sympathy—made 
to be loved and carefully protected 


The Henner ideal of beauty i 1s known the world 
over. His women—of which the accompanying 
portrait is characteristic—belong to the Mag- 
dalen type. Despite their immaturity, they 
possess sorrowful, tragic faces, whose suggested 
sensualism is touched with the spirituality of 
suffering. The auburn of their hair has become 
almost as famous as that of Titian’s women 
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Out of 
Arabian 
Nights 


By MARY WINSHIP 


When one looked at her—one saw 
visions. Arabian Nights princesses. 
Exquisite ladies from the Decameron. 
Persian gardens. Barges filled with 
flowers, and black slaves playing on 
lutes. 

That was my first sight of Marguerite 
de la Motte. 


T was a terrible shock to me to find 

that she was born in Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 

As a matter of fact, the pretty young 
Fairbanks leading woman dispels in- 
stantly the Arabian Nights illusion. 
Perhaps she thinks it’s immoral. 

She reminds you rather of a high 
school girl with social ambitions. She 
is very young. I never can remember 
just how old these girls are. It always 
seems so ridiculous. But she came of 
age—eighteen—only a short time ago. 

“My greatest ambition in life was— 
and still is—to be Douglas Fairbanks’ 
leading lady,” she said to me, when I 
dropped into the Fairbanks studio to 
see her one afternoon. 

Well, that’s a worthy ambition. 

I am a little afraid she carries her 
acting ambitions into private life. But 
her pose is very effective—sweet, slow, 
very lady-like. Only—I wonder what 
she is really like. 

With few exceptions, she has the most 
beautiful eyes I have ever seen in my 
life. I used to think that no one could 
ever approach those big. soft brown 
eves of Mabel Normand’s, with 
the continual, irresistible twinkle 
behind the long, dark lashes. 
But Margurite de la Motte’s 
eyes are so perfect, so 
dreamy, so full of lights 
and shadows, that they 

make you forget her 

conversation com- 
pletely—which is per- 
haps just as well. 

“T was the luckiest 
girl in the (Con- 

tinued on page 96) 
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Marguerite de la Motte, “with few exceptions. 
has the most beautiful eyes I have ever seen 






ONY MORENO and I were sitting out between ~ 
dances on the big blue divan at the end of Wally 
Reid’s drawing room. 

Suddenly Tony abandoned his discourse on Spain 
and said with a gasp, “I’m dreaming. She belongs in the 
Arabian Nights.” 

I looked down the long room. 

A girl had just come through the big arched doorway. 

She wore a robe of rose and gold brocade. From its 
gorgeousness her white shoulders and slim back gleamed 
up to the curving line of her red-gold hair. Bands of gold 
and jewels held its shining splendor close to her head. Her 
skin was white, like a magnolia, and her lips against it 
were the scarlet of a pomegranate. 

Her eyes were long, topaz-colored, half-closed, with lashes 
that gleamed from gold to black at the tips. 

In her slim hands she held the ends of a gold chain that 
bound her waist. 


\F 


“Come on into pic- 
tures, said Douglas 
Fairbanks, and so she 
played his leading lady 
in “The Three Mus- 


keteers” 
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Day 


By 
Porter Emerson Browne 


Fictionization by 


ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


NE half of the world 

doesn’t know that the 

other half lives. One half 
of the world—wrapped around 
with the cloak of false stand- 
ards, smothered with hot house 
flowers and fine raiment and 
jazz music—doesn’t realize that 
there are simple homes, and 
green country fields, and folk 
who live really useful lives. One 
half of the world dreams—and 
the other half works that their 
dreams may come true! 

John Alden was one of the 
workers. His name, his heritage, 
all of his ideals were of New 
England. But his heart, un- 
touched by the breath of ro- 
mance, belonged to the sea. The 
sea was his sweetheart, his joy. 
Always changing, never the same 
—it was his constant adventure. 

Of course he had a family. 
Orphaned he was, but in no way 
alone. His two rich old uncles 
were doubly father to him, and 
his Aunt Abigail — awe-inspiring 
to everybody else—took a mother’s place. But it was his 
younger sister Betty, who meant the most. For he was a combi- 
nation of Christopher Columbus, Sir Galahad and Santa Claus 
to her! And every man likes to be a hero—even to his own sister. 

John was very much of the hero as he came home from his 
first voyage on a fishing schooner. All of the little Maine 
town was down to meet the boat—and in the kitchen of his 
home there were pies and cakes and the traditional beans of 
New England being made ready. A man’s first home-coming 
is a dramatic event. 


**Please forgive 
me, she said. 
“I'm sorry” 





. 


T the exact moment of his arrival, Patricia Vane, who be- 

longed to the other half of the world, was, beginning to 

stir upon her lacey pillows. And to yawn, just a bit petulantly, 

as she watched her maid lay out the fluffy clothes that she 

was going to wear. Patricia “toiled not, neither did she spin.” 

But when she was arrayed in those same fluffy clothes, she got 
results! 

Patricia’s father was a very rich man. He was also one of 
the most prominent members of New York’s Eighteenth- 
Amendment-Dodgers. (It’s a fairly new party, but it’s grow- 
ing!) As for her mother—well, her mother had been taught 
not to interfere or to bother. And yet every once in so often 
she received a jolt from her daughter that made bothering 
almost a necessity. Patricia’s late parties were beginning to 
worry her—the fact that drinks were served at them was a 
shock. And yet there was little that she could do or say, for 
Patricia went to all of the parties with Reggie Van Zandt, the 
fiance that her parents had chosen for her. 


The Seventh 4”, 
a 















It was at one of these parties, given by a certain Miss 
“Billie” Blair, that the climax came. Patricia was there, of 
course, with Reggie. And there were a half-dozen more of the 
spoiled and dissipated younger set. At the time that John 
Alden, back in the New England fishing village, was enjoying 
his beans and pie with a healthy boyish appetite, they were 
pouring drinks, from engraved pocket flasks, into glasses filled 
with White Rock. 


ND at the time that John Alden was eating his third slice 
of layer cake, the waiter was telling them that it was 
against the law to pour out liquor in a cafe. And Miss Gerard 
was haughtily informing the waiter that it was her party—and 
that the law had nothing to do with it! It seemed strange to 
all of them that the waiter dared remonstrate; that he should 
call the captain to their table. And that the law, poor weak 
thing that it is, should be upheld! 
They put away their flasks, in anger—not untinged with 
consternation. And then a fat youth, named Bob, had an idea. 
“Say, folks,” he shouted, “dad’s yacht is in the harbor. Let’s 
go aboard, sail beyond the three mile limit, and have a real 
time!” 
The crowd agreed—of course. There was a married couple 
in the party, they would serve as chaperones. 
“Let’s go!” laughed Patricia, gaily. And they did! 


* * * * X* 


While John was receiving the government papers that would 
make him captain of his own ship, the “Betty Alden,” the 
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party on the yacht was seeing a bit of rough weather and enjoy- 
ing a rare spell of seasickness. To the turtle-fed children of 
luxury, seasickness should have held all the thrill of novelty. 
But it didn’t. Instead, it and the rough weather forced them 
to put into port—the same port that was John Alden’s home. 
And, having once put into port, it didn’t take the party very 
long to make a landing. Patricia voiced the feelings of the 
crowd when she remarked, wearily: 

“I never want to see water again. Not even a glass of 
water!” 

OHN ALDEN and his sister Betty were on the dock when 

the party landed. It was of John that Reggie patronizingly 
asked a question. 

“Where is the hotel?” he asked. 

John, surprised at the tone, answered slowly and courteously. 

“We haven't got one,” he told them. 

The members of the group from New York looked at each 
other gloomily. Patricia, made snippy from seasickness, asked 
the next question. 

“When,” she asked, “can we get a train out of here?” 

Still courteously John answered: 

“There isn’t any train,” he said. 

Reggie’s face was a study, as were the other faces. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake what is there in this town?” 
demanded. 

It was Betty, eager to be noticed by the “city folks,” and 
most of all by the handsome, but ill-tempered young man, who 
answered: 

“Nothing,” she said simply, “just nothing!” 

There was keen reproof in her brother’s expression as he 
glanced at her. But the expression changed to amazement at 
Patricia’s next words. 

“Oh, hell,” she said sharply, “let’s get out of here. 
started this party, anyway!” 

John Alden had never before heard a woman swear! 

* * * ok ok 


he 


Who 


It wasn’t only fear of seasickness that forced the yachting 
party to stay anchored off the little Maine village. The rough 
weather had damaged the yacht, not badly, but enough 
to make navigation an impossibility. As there was no 
way out, it was necessary to make the best of things. 

Which they did. 


AKING the best of things, with the present 
generation of young people, is not a quiet 
matter. It means wild parties, and too loud laugh- 
ter. To the village it meant a glimpse of some- 
thing that they had never imagined possible. To 
John Alden whose girl friendships had been limited, 
it was a revelation. And to Betty, who was on 
the brink of being engaged to a sober, narrow- 
minded youth, named Donald Peabody, it was like 
a peep into the Lady of Shalott’s mirror. And 
Reggie, Patricia’s fiance, was the knight who came 
riding! 
Perhaps it was to make more interesting an idle moment 
that Patricia invited John to come aboard the yacht as her 
guest. Once there, for the first time, he was initiated into 





st H, I know a lot about children,”’ said 
Betty Compson, ‘“‘you see, I used to be a 
nursemaid. ” 

It was at a dinner party in Hollywood, and 
besides such screen celebrities as May Allison, 
Bebe Daniels, Mae Busch, Bob Ellis, and the 
Wallace Reids, and such literary lights as 
Peter B. Kyne and Verne Hardin Porter, editor 
of the Cosmopolitan, there were a number of 
society people present. 

Betty sat there looking like an artist's dream 
of an aristocratic beauty, and it literally knocked 
the company off its feet. 

“I liked it,” said Betty dreamily. “I was 
broke and it was the only thing I could think 
of to do, so I did it. And I wore a cap and 
apron and everything.’ 
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the gayer life. There was dancing (curiously enough John 
could dance) and there were many cocktails. And it was at 
the unheard of hour of one A. M. that he finally stumbled into 
his home. And there, in the formal parlor, he waltzed and 
sang, happily unconscious of everything until the sound brought 
the two uncles out of their beds. A first cocktail can do won- 
ders—even when it has to battle with the conscience and 
heredity of New England! 

Sunday, in the little village, was a day of rest and of peace. 
On the deck of the motionless yacht, however, the toddle 
top was working overtime. But everybody was bored, particu- 
larly Patricia and Reggie. When they first heard the church 
bell ringing they thought it was a fire, and then the call to 
school. As it kept on clanging they decided to go and investi- 


**Do you call it honor- 
able to flirt with mysis- 
ter, he asked, ** while 
you are engaged to 
another girl?” 


! 


gate. And the investigation led them ashore and to the general 
store—which they found locked. 

It was as they turned away from the store that they met 
John and Betty on the way to church with Donald, Betty’s 
serious-minded suitor. Reggie only asked for information when 
he said: “Say, is the store locked?” but his question shocked 
the three. John it was who answered quietly: 


UT it always is locked on Sunday!” 

moment, he added: 

“Won’t you come to church with us?” 

It was mischief, and mischief alone, that prompted Patricia 
to accept the invitation. Reggie reneged at the door of the 
church, but the girl was game. For the first time in perhaps 
years, she entered a House of God, where people really went 
to worship Him. 

At first the solemnity of the occasion did not strike her. 
But, after a moment she began to realize the service meant a 
great deal to John. Glancing around the room she was amazed 
at the expression of reverence upon each face. And when the 
hymns were sung she joined in, slightly abashed. For a 


And then, after a 
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moment she was almost convinced that there was something 
more necessary than jazz, something more important than sur- 
face pleasure. When John left her at the yacht, after the 
service, she was a changed girl, indeed. In fact, she made an 
appointment to meet him that afternoon for a boat ride. 


HEN she was on deck, though, and her friends were sur- 
rounding her and laughing about her latest swain, Patricia 
experienced a change of feeling—a swift revulsion against all 
people and everything. She joined in the laughter, but there 
was a half-hearted bitterness in her mirth. Nobody enjoys 
being made fun of, and Patricia was not any exception to the 
rule! 
And so that afternoon, when John came to take her for the 





promised ride, she was decidedly cool to him. And when he 
left her at the yacht she offered to pay him for his trouble. 

It was, perhaps, the unkindest thing that she could have 
done. For John was in love, for the first time in his life— 
and he realized it. As she reached for her purse and said: 
“How much do I owe you?” it seemed as if the bottom were 
falling out of all of his dreams. 

“What—do—you—mean?” he stammered, “I don’t under- 
stand!” 

Neither did Patricia understand, quite. She only knew that 
this “different” young man interested her in an uncanny way, 
and that she had been teased about him, and that she wanted to 
hurt him—as folk sometimes want to hurt people and things 
that they almost love. So she answered him abruptly. 

“I mean,” she said, “that I want to pay you for the use of 
your boat!” 

And then, all at once, John Alden saw a great light. All at 
once the realization came to him that this girl was no wonder- 
ful being—that she was only a product of another world. 

“Then,” he asked, and his voice was very calm, “then you 
were only making—fun—of—me?” 


Patricia did not quite understand his calmness. If he had 
stormed and raged she would have known how to handle him. 
But this serious face—this steady voice! Suddenly she was 
desperately sorry that she had been cruel. 

“T wasn’t making fun of you,” she said. 
gaged to Mr. Van Zandt!” 

Without a word John turned his head. He knew that the 
beautiful adventure was finished, and he was sure that his 
heart had broken into bits. Slowly he pulled his boat around 
and rowed toward the wharf, where he made it fast. And then, 
as he got out, he came face to face with Donald Peabody. ; 

At first he did not notice his sister’s suitor. Donald had 
never meant a great deal in John’s life. He would have gone 
home, hiding his anguish behind a stony countenance, had not 
the sober youth accosted him. 

“T guess,” said Donald tantalizingly, “that you’ve been too 
busy to notice what that city Smart Aleck’s been up to!” 

Shocked out of his sorrow, John stared up into Donald's dis- 
torted face. “What are you talking about,” he asked abruptly 
—“Out with it!” 


“Only—I am en- 


ND so Donald told. He told how little Betty had spent 

the afternoon with Reggie—how he had watched them 
together on a picturesque stretch of beach. And how Reggie's 
arm had been about the girl’s waist. 

“They’ve seen more of each other than you know,” he hinted 
darkly. “He and Betty—” But John silenced him with a 
look. 

It was at that moment that Betty and Reggie appeared at 
the wharf, and got into the launch that went from there to the 
yacht. And John, with utter anger in his soul—for was not 
this man engaged to the girl he cared for, even though he 
would not admit it?—jumped into his boat and followed them. 

Reggie’s afternoon with Betty had been harmless enough, 
as a matter of fact. Unlike the villain of the melodrama, he 
did not mean any wrong. He was genuinely fascinated with 
the country girl—the first real woman, he told himself, that he 
had ever known. How many Sunday afternoons he had spent 
with other girls—and in other ways! This child-woman made 
everything seem different, and better. When he took her to the 
yacht with him it was only with the idea of giving her a treat, 
a real pleasure. 

They happened on deck when a crap game was in progress. 
To Betty, who had neyer seen gambling of any sort, it was 
fascinating. Before either of them was really conscious of it, 
both Reggie and Betty were excitedly engaged in the great 
American pastime. And Betty, with beginner’s luck, had 
pulled two sevens and one eleven out of the fire. 

It was so that John, coming on deck, found them. To his 
mind, poisoned by Donald’s insinuations, there was only wick- 
edness in the picture. Going forward he took his sister by the 
arm and said: “Come home with me, dear.” And then, as 
Reggie started to speak, the anger and hurt that had been 
growing all through the Sunday afternoon, burst its bonds. And 
with one well-directed punch, he sent the young man from the 
city sprawling on the deck. . 

It was a weeping Betty that John took home with him. A 
saddened Betty, for he told her that Reggie was engaged to 
Miss Vane, and that his attentions could mean nothing either 





OUGLAS McLEAN’'S father was for many 

years one of the most famous preachers in 

Washington, D. C. He has given up active 
work, but still retains his ministerial ideas. 

Doug made his father a member of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. The other day he hap- 
pened to mention that he was fond of dom- 
inoes. 

A chap standing near said, “Well, would you 
like to play a little game, Dr. McLean?” And, 
as they sat down to a table, ‘“‘The usual game, 
I suppose?"” Dr. McLean nodded agreement. 

At the end of two hours the young chap got 
up and said, © That's the worst trimming | 
ever had. Let me see—that’s eighteen dollars.” 

Dr. Mclean is still looking for him, to return 
his ill-gotten wealth. 
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“This is my party,” she said. “The 
law has nothing to do with it! 


good or worth while. It was a child who leaned against his 
arm, a child with the picture-book romance taken away from it. 

“He kissed me,” she sobbed, “and said that he loved me. 
.... Was it any wonder that he could not help thinking 
the worst? 

As a matter of fact, back on the yacht, Patricia and Reggie 
were being just as serious over the whole affair as were John 
and Betty. Patricia had always known that she did not cherish 
any “grande passion” for Reggie— 
that the engagement was not as im- 





town and square myself with that little girl, and her people.” 
And he hurried away, all eagerness. 

So Reggie went to the Alden home. And there, like a real 
man, he told the girl and her brother and her uncles that he 
really cared for her. 

“I know,” he said to John, in a straightforward manner, 
“that you have every reason to believe me a cad. But I 
have come to assure you that my intentions toward your sister 
are honorable.” 

It was rather wonderful to see the light on little Betty’s 
face. But John’s voice was very 
stern as he spoke. 





portant to her as it should have been. 





It was only since she had met John, 
however, that she had considered the 
possibility of loving someone very 
much indeed. When Reggie—curi- 
ously without anger over John’s 
treatment of him—spoke truthfully 
to her, she was relieved, rather than 


lowing cast: 


a CAN’T help telling you,” he said 
quietly. “I have to tell you, Pa- 
tricia! I love that little girl very 
much. More than anything in the 
whole world.” 

For a moment Patricia was 
stunned. To hear Reggie—man- 
about town and millionaire—talk like 
this! But her voice was level when 
she spoke: 

“Would you be happier,” she 
questioned, “if our engagement were 
broken?” 
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The Seventh Day 


ARRATED, by permission, from 
the Inspiration photoplay by 
Porter Emerson Browne. Directed 
sorry. by Henry King, and with the fol- 


John Alden....Richard Barthelmess 
Uncle Ned....... 
NR: I saint wwain ot Leslie Stowe 
Donald Peabody..Tammany Young 
Reggie Van Zandt..George Stewart | who shattered the tense silence. 
Aunt Abigail..... 

Betty Alden..... 
Katinka, the hired girl........ 
.. Patterson Dial 

.... Teddy Gerard 
...-Alfred Schmid 
wie Louise Huff 


....Grace Barton 





' “Do you call it honorable to flirt 
with my sister,” he asked, “while 
you are engaged to another girl?” 

Reggie took a half step forward, 
| and hesitated. But his eyes, glowing 
with love, met Betty’s. 

“That,” he said, “is what I have 
come to explain. Miss Vane and I 
have broken our engagement. We 
found out, before it was too late, 
that we didn’t really care for each 
other!” 

It was Uncle Jim, standing aside, 


| “Well, well!” he said. And again, 
| “Well, well!” 


HERE was a certain sadness in 
John’s smile as he turned to his 
sister. But his question was busi- 
ness-like: 
“Do you love him?” he questioned. 











Gladness swept, suddenly, across 
the face of Reggie Van Zandt. 

“Would you?” he demanded, with hopeful eagerness. 

For a moment Patricia was silent. And then— 

“I think we could both be happier,” she said slowly. “Our 
engagement was a mistake from the first. But we will always 
be good friends, won’t we?” 

“You bet we will!” agreed Reggie, heartily. And then— 

“Do you mind if I leave—right away? I’ve got to get into 


“Are you sure?” 

Betty nodded shyly. And went 
into her lover’s waiting arms. 

And so it came about that everybody had found happiness 
but John. And John, wishing to be alone with his sadness, 
decided to go back to his first sweetheart, the sea. And so 
he announced that he was ready to sail at once in his boat 
—that he was going to start for the fishing banks. “I am 
going to sail tonight,” he told his astounded family, “or sooner.” 

And at just that moment the (Continued on page 92) 
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And Ann 
Said 

to the 

King— 


NN is Ann Forrest, whose origi- 
nal name was Kromann. The 
King is Christian X, of Denmark. 
Ann called on the King when she 
was abroad for the purpose of mak- 
ing a picture. And this is what 
happens when an American film 
princess meets a European monarch. 
“T understand that your name is 
Anna Kromann?” said the King. 
“It is a good Danish name. Why 
have you changed it?” 

“When I first went into motion 
pictures,” answered Ann, “I found 
that there was a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing my name correctly. It 
hindered me in my work. William 
Farnum suggested that I change it. 
I told him I would if he could find 
a name for me that I liked. He 
discovered ‘Ann Forrest.’ ” 

The King mentioned the war. 

“The motion picture people did 
fine war work,” Ann told him. “I 
myself sold Liberty bonds and of- 
fered a kiss for every man who 
bought one.” 

“Were your kisses very costly?” 
asked the King, gallantly though 
cautiously. 

“One man gave me $5,000 for a 
single kiss. Wasn’t he patriotic?” 

“T should say it was a good ber- 
gain,” commented Christian X. 





















































IS MAJESTY and Ann were fast friends before the 
audience was over. 

Miss Forrest, by the way, is the leading woman in 
John Robertson’s newest Paramount production, 
“Love’s Boomerang,” most of the scenes of which were 
made in England and France. When she had finished 
the picture, Ann thought she would run across the 
North Sea to Denmark to call upon her relatives. She 
was hardly prepared for the enthusiastic reception that 
greeted her in Copenhagen, the Danish capital. The 
newspapers had notices of her homecoming, and huge 
crowds were waiting. The little blonde was given the 
time of her life, and to cap the climax, was asked to 
meet the King. But she says she'll be glad to get back 
to America again, just the same! 





Bill Hart’s Bride Has Him Thrown, Tied, 





ma’ > * 
Ra aie tailed 











The final fadeout—young love—conjugal happiness—forever after—the end 
of a perfect day—homekeeping hearts are happiest—and all that sort of thing 


(Photos by Stagg, L. A.) 


N immaculate Japanese butler 
charming breakfast room. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill Hart sat very close together just 
around the corner. 

Between them was a silver dish full of popovers. 

But even popovers were too material. 

If they were eating, it was invisible violets from the vale of 
Venus. 

I stood in the doorway. 
tience in the Army. 

At last I coughed—the accepted dramatic device for attract- 
ing attention—and Mrs. Hart dragged her gaze away from the 
eyes that we have seen strike terror into the hearts of bad men 
of the screen. 

“Oh—” she said, just like that; 
will you have some—some— 
fast?” 

The famous two-gun hero took a vague look about the table, 
spotted the scrambled eggs and bacon and said, “Lunch.” 

Well, I saved the family reputation with 
the cook. 

“She’s as pretty as I heard she was,” 
to relieve my own embarrassment. 

“She’s a good kid,” said Bill Hart, looking 
into the pretty blue eyes that lured him from 
his famous bachelorhood. 

“Just a good kid.” 

“Billy,” said Winifred 
Westover Hart, in an omi- 
nous tone, “give me your 
wallet.” 

Bill gave her a grim but 
sheepish look. “Aw, honey, 

I didn’t say kiddie. I only 
said you were a good kid. 
That’s all I said.” 
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showed me into the 


And I was glad I had learned pa- 


“sood-morning. Will— 
Bill, what is this, lunch or break- 


I said, 


“Give me the wallet, my little creampuff,” said lovely Mrs. 
Hart with a pretty upward glance. “Come, dear.” She 
stretched forth her hand. There was no resistance. 

That’s all it took. No guns. Didn’t have to be roped or 
anything. Bill reached inside the white sweater he wears in- 
stead of a morning coat and handed over his wallet. 

The girl who won the greatest western idol the American 
public has ever known, took it serenely, examined the bills, 
removed one and tucked it inside her gown. 

I have been raised to try to act like a lady. 

“What,” said I weakly, “is it all about?” 

Bill grinned at me. Just between you and me—and this is 
the last stage—he likes to have her take money away from him. 

“Well,” he said, “she—she doesn’t like me to call her kid 
or kiddie. Every time I do she fines me the smallest bill in 
my wallet. She’s nicked me for seventy-five bucks this week.” 

And as his wife turned to speak to a tiny Japanese maid 
who had appeared, he whispered to me, “The truth is, she 
doesn’t like anyone to think she’s younger than I am.” 

She isn’t. She’s just 
right. The people who 
know Winifred Westover 


But I ask you! 


Bill's he-dog 


“Congo now 





wears ribbons, 
eats caramels, 
and hangs his 
proud hea in 
shame as the 
other dogs give 
him the merry 
woof-woof. A 
blonde woman 
ruined him 


and have known her for 
years, speak of her in that 
way that makes you want 
to congratulate her hus- 
band. 

He deserves it. 

From the breakfast ta- 
ble we went into the big 
drawing room, hung with 
famous western paintings. 
Carelessly Bill Hart picked 
up a big shotgun from the 
corner, an ancient and 
venerable weapon it was. 
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Branded, and Feeds His Bulldog Caramels 


By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


“This is an historic old gun,” he said. “It’s a real Sharp—” 

“OQ—o-ooh!” there was a little shriek behind us. 

The bride, holding her beaded skirts about her pretty ankles, 
stood in the doorway, her eyes as round and frightened as a 
kitten’s. “Oh, Bill, please put down that gun. You know I’m 
scared to death of guns.” With a white little smile she turned to 
me. “He likes to sleep with two of them under his pillow, but I 
just won’t have it!” 


UST then arrived the largest, the ugliest, the most beautiful bull- 

dog I ever saw in my life. Name, Congo. An adorable person, 
biscuit-colored and majestic. 

Mrs. Bill Hart flew to him. When she moves swiftly, she 
makes you think of a Viking goddess. A very famous painter 
once wanted to paint her as the perfect Norse type of ancient 
days. 

“My precious little lamb,” said she to the dog, “would you 
like a caramel?” 

While Congo, wriggling with ecstasy and adoration, accepted 
the offering, Bill said to me in a thrilled undertone, “Gosh, 
she’s made a bum out of my dog already. He was a regular 
he-man dog once, and now he eats caramels and wears a big 
blue bow when he goes out in the car with her.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hart, “if your husband’s dog doesn’t love 
you, anything may happen.” 

She and I went up to her bedroom. On the wide bed was 
a heavy dark blue Sioux Indian blanket, beaded gorgeously in red 
and white. On the blanket were nineteen tiny, scented, befrilled 
baby pillows. It was like finding Bill Hart tied up in pink baby 
ribbon. But it was a sort of fifty-fifty omen that looked promising 
for future happiness. 

“See my wrist watch?” she asked, showing me the most ex- 
quisite diamond wrist watch I have ever seen. “It was my 
engagement present. But I didn’t get it until after we were 
married.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, strolling in behind us and winking at me, 
“and I found out afterwards that she went to the store first 
and told them which one to sell me.” 

Above Mrs. Hart’s dressing table hung a tiny, baby pair of 
Indian pants—made of leather and heavily beaded. 

“How adorable!” I said. : 

Mrs. Hart blushed until she was almost the wonderful color of the American 





































Can you imagine that hard-hittin’, 

two-gun-fightin’, cactus-eatin’ rough 

Westerner sending roses, eating pop- 
overs, and buying wrist watches ? 


Beauty roses Bill brought home as her 
first anniversary present—a month, you 
know. 

“Umm,” said Bill, “they’re a sort of 
charm. Winifred has them hung up there 
so it'll be a boy.” 

“Bill won’t let me change this house a 
bit,” said Mrs. Hart, a bit wistfully, gaz- 
ing at the dark red Indian hangings of her 
dressing room. 

And after all, it is a bit hard on a 
blonde bride to wear her pale pink and 
lavender negligees against that _ brick 
shade. 

“A man has to have a place some- 
where,” said Bill, defensively. “I’d look 
just as funny in a pink and white room, 
wouldn’t I?” 
“Anyway,” Winifred went over and 
put her head on Bill’s exceedingly manly 
shoulder, “he’s going to let me build a 
place all my own—back on our place in 
Connecticut. I’m to design the house— 
and furnish it—and everything. It’s a 
gorgeous place. One of the loveliest in 
Connecticut. (Continued on page 106) 


Bill’s—pardon, stranger— Winifred's 
shack in the hills outside Los Angeles. 
And the happiest one in those parts 
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Re-Introducing Miss Davies 


It's a good-natured star who will How do you like the bob? So 
kid herself. Marion, combina- do we. Just as the fashion 


; experts said it was out of date, 
We may be wrong, 


tion cameraman and director, . 
turns the crank while Marion, along come Marion and Dorothy 
alton to re-establish it 
but it does seem 
that there is a new 


actress, registers hate 
Marion Davies on the 
screen. A Marion of 
more beauty and ex- 
pression; of charm and 
whimsicality and actual 
dramatic ability. She 
was always a great 
beauty, this golden- 
haired princess of cellu- 
loid; but in ‘‘ Enchant- 
ment’ and ‘Beauty's 
Worth” she is something 
more. And these new 
pictures of her—taken, 
incidentally, after she 
had bobbed her beauti- 
ful hair—prove it. 





there is an honest-to- 
goodness Marion Davies 
Baseball Team at the Cos- 
mopolitan Studios in 
Manhattan. Miss Davies 
is—er—catcher. (But for 
goodness sake, child, 
change those shoes!) 


Not to be taken too 
seriously. Miss Davies, 
in her latest photoplay, 
plays a Quaker maid; and 
this, according to the best 
authorities, is how a 
Quaker maid attires her- 
self when about to go in 
to swim 


The poor girl has 


to work in suc 
a sordid at- 
mosphere—with 
the L trains 
thundering by, 
and tenements 
across the street 


Her studio is 
‘way uptown in 
New York; but 
when you can 
reach it in a 
chariot like this, 
who cares for 

such a trifle? 





* Mine—forever and always.” 
It was at once his announce- 
ment and challenge 








“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


Atale of desperate deeds anda victory for love in a romance of high seas 


By GENE SHERIDAN 


ALL, blonde and daring, with the strength of her Norse 
heritage, Letty Sternerson was a girl who had chosen 
a man’s place in the world. 

If Captain Sternerson, owner and sailing master: of 
the staunch “Lady Letty,” had had a son, all this would not 
have been. 

The women of seafaring folk must stay ashore and pray. 
One pictures them traditionally standing on harborfront and 
headland straining their eyes to sea in longing search, or maybe 
setting the candle beacon in the window as evening falls. 

But Letty Sternerson was not of these. She did not look 
at the sea and yearn and pray. So far as any man may be 
she was its master. Letty was born at sea, and those things 
that one is born into one accepts, without fear, awe, wonder 
or questioning. She was of the sea, undaunted. 

So it came in natural course that when Letty Sternerson 
had grown to full estate she had taken place beside her father 
as the second in command of the worthy ship that bore her 
christened name. And the manfulness of her place and work 
had endowed her with another name, a man’s name and a 
strong one. She was “Moran of the Lady Letty,” to all who 


lived in or sailed from the home port of Frumholm on the 
coast of Norway. 


OVE had not come into Moran’s life. It had offered itself 

enough as all who knew her knew, but she was unmindful 

of it and indifferent. Men as a race of husbands and masters, 

born into another world, did not have that meaning to Moran. 
She was a person in that world herself. 

So it was that when, on the “Lady Letty’s” voyage to San 
Francisco, Nels Larsen, first mate, spoke his mind to Captain 
Sternerson and asked approval as a suitor, the old skipper made 
a slow, doubting response. 

“Moran is not like other girls, Nels. She has never been in 
love—but perhaps if you spoke to her first—maybe—” 


It was not necessary for him to finish the sentence, for even 
to the hopeful heart of Nels the situation was obvious. And 
no doubt Nels’ inward convictions themselves made his suit 
rather hopeless. 

Still Moran was so straightforward and honest in her refus- 
als that, when the “Lady Letty” dropped anchor in the harbor 
within the Golden Gate, she and Nels were as good friends as 
always. And putting aside her sailor man’s clothes of the sea 
she went ashore with him to see the sights of the port that 
evening. 


Cr of that excusion ashore many things were to come, 
among them all of the eventualities that Moran herself 
would have declared impossible. 

Riding at anchor nearby the “Lady Letty’s” mooring was a 
gala yacht, the “Petrel,” conspicuously graceful, contrasting 
with the dingy commercial craft of the harbor as a marcelled 
and manicured debutante contrasts with the maids of all work. 
The “Petrel” was gay with colored lights and festooned lanterns 
about the decks. 

As Moran and Nels came ashore at the dock, a luxurious 
closed motor car pulled up, and the spirited figure of a young 
man, handsome and dressed to a nicety, stepped down. He 
was apparently bound for the evening party aboard the “Petrel.” 

As they passed on the dock there was a glint of approval in 
the dressy stranger’s eyes as he took in the stalwart woman- 
hood of Moran. But there was a fine scorn in Moran’s voice 
as she turned to Nels. 

“A softy in his sport clothes, going to cruise around the har- 
bor tonight and get some sea thrills.” 

The young sportsman overheard the jibe, and smiled. 

Moran saw this, and, embarrassed, hurried on with Larsen. 

But Ramon Laredo in his smart yachting toggery stopped to 
watch her out of sight. He started toward the “Petrel’s” slip, 
then paused. An idea had come over him and the boredom of 
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Photoplay 





another evening yachting party did not fit his mood for the 
moment. He dallied about the waterfront. Of course, Jose- 
phine Herrick, his almost fiancee, would be waiting for him on 
the “Petrel.” Laredo looked with an inward longing off into 
the mystery of the harbor, with its ships at anchor, resting 
from their voyages over all the world. There was romance for 
him in the picture and something that seemed to beckon him 
away from the narrow little life of social gaiety that hemmed 
his days. 

As Laredo sauntered down the docks, he encountered an old 
salt of a man and together they stood looking out on the bay. 

“Yes, siree—sonny—ships from every port in the world—an’ 
some queer creatures on ’em, too, I reckon.” 

They fell into conversation with that and when the old man 

























Moran, screaming like a war 
eagle, plunged into the fray 


suggested that he knew a place where they might have a drink - 
together, the idea smacked of adventure to Laredo. It would 
be something to tell the party about a little later. 

So, soon they stood together, the smart young man in his 
yachting suit and the salt old sea dog, lifting their glasses to 
each other. 

It was a swift and powerful drink. The world went whirling 
for Ramon Laredo. The room swayed and it was dark, a 
blank. 


HE waiting party of the “Petrel”’ at the dock waited in vain. 
One guest was not to come that night. 

A dory presently put out from the shadows of a dark pier 
head near that waterfront dive. In the bottom of the boat 
was the limp and silent Ramon Laredo. Twisting its way out 
among the ships at anchor, the dory nosed about in the dark 
until it fetched up at a weather-stained, disreputable-looking 
schooner, bearing the name of the “Heart of China.” 

The old salt swung up to the rail and over, beckoning to the 
men in the boat. A pair of husky ruffian longshoremen picked 
up their unconscious passenger and hauled him aboard the 
schooner. 

Frisco Kitchell, skipper of the “Heart of China,” reeking of 
rum and cursing with every step, came forward. Frisco Kit- 
chell was any kind of a villain that one might describe, a mon- 
grel of the port breeds, a quarter-blood Chinese and three- 
quarters of all the rest that was worst in the broad Pacific. 
His ship, the “Heart of China,” carried no honest cargo save to 
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mask the traffic in rum and opium between California and the 
outlaw coast of Magdalena bay in Mexico. 

Kitchell looked down at Laredo in his natty garb. 

The smuggler burst out with a flood of oaths. 

“T want able seamen—I don’t figgure on workin’ this boat 
with dancing masters!” 


Ts gnarled old crimp argued the value of his prey, insist- 
ing, “He’s a husky young ’un, anyway, Frisco.” 

Kitchell paid off the crimp and called sharply to a pair of 
sailors to take the drug dazed man forward. 

Laredo was recovering. He pulled himself together un- 
steadily, mystified and thick. 

“What’s this—I demand to be put ashore.” 

“Take him for’d.” Kitchell turned away. 

Off across the harbor came the sounds of music and revelry 
aboard the “Petrel.” The party was on without the missing 
guest, hardly more than the length of an anchor chain away 
from the villainous “Heart of China.” 

Laredo protested again. Kitchell swung and caught him on 
the jaw with a wicked punch. Laredo stretched his length on 
the deck. When the sailors at his 
side picked him up he was ready to 
go forward. 

Laredo had heard stories of men 
being “shanghaied” off to sea, but 
they were merely wild romances to 
him. Now this was real. He 
nursed his hurts with a gingerly 
hand in the forecastle and grinned 
a bit to himself as he thought of 
the party over there on the “Petrel.” 
What would Josephine Herrick 
think? Well, it didn’t matter now. 
He had wondered a bit about chuck- 
ing it all and seeking adventure in 
strange parts. Here was adventure 
enough beginning. And no 
choice but to see it through. 

Josephine Herrick read the 
headlines in the papers when 
the story broke a few days 
later—“Young Laredo Miss- 
ing, Foul Play Suspected,”— 


and presently turned her 
smiles toward other young 
men in her set. 

Aboard the “Heart of 


China,” Ramon Laredo, shorn 
of his finery, was rapidly be- 
coming an able seaman. An 
intelligence that was unfamiliar to his unhappy comrades of the 
crew gave Laredo a certain power. His rapidly growing skill 
won even the semblance of admiration from the gruff ruffian 
Kitchell. 
“Fer a greenhorn, you're gittin’ on—next thing you'll be 
wantin’ me to give you lessons in smuggling.” 
The schooner was bearing away down the coast southward. 


TANDING out farther to sea, bound for the coast of Chili 
and laden with coal, the “Lady Letty” was sailing fair, 
with a bone in her teeth and a swift white wake streaking far 


behind. Moran stood at the wheel. 
Then came one of those countless tragedies of the sea. Up 
from the hold came straying wisps of tell-tale fumes. The 


cargo was afire. 

The alarm was sounded and the crew poured out. 

“Man the pumps!” Captain Sternerson shouted out his 
orders and seized an axe to rush below and chop a way for 
the hose lines to flood the hold. 

It was a desperate losing fight. The crew in the panic of 
terror deserted with the life boat and rowed away into the 
Pacific wastes. 

Down in the hold below, Captain Sternerson and his faith- 
ful first mate Nels Larsen fell victims of the deadly coal gas 
and died there, in the welter of ruin below decks. 

The schooner was filling, extinguishing the fire as she set- 
tled into the sea. Frantic, helpless and lone Moran, sole 
survivor of the “Lady Letty,” caught in a gust of the fumes, 
fell unconscious on the deck. 

On and on and on crept the sea as the ship filled. 
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Wisps of smoke and steam rose from the gangways and up 
through the widening seams of the hot deck. 

The burning derelict of the “Lady Letty” drifted. 

Under the shade, in a hammock on the after deck of the 
“Heart of China,” her desperado skipper Kitchell lay with 
an idle, vicious eye to seaward. 

In the remote distance the rising smoke of the burning 
schooner caught his eye. It was in the course of the smuggler 
as he watched with a growing interest as the “Heart of China” 
bore down on it, disclosing at last the hull. He called to 
Laredo to bring the telescope. 


| rer looked long and eagerly at the drifting schooner. 
He licked his dry lips at the thought of loot. 

“Not a soul aboard—what a find.” He was talking more 
to himself than to Laredo, who stood at his side. 

“Stand by and man the boat.” 

Kitchell with the crew of his gig went aboard. Laredo in 
the party. 

“Coal gas—wiped ’em out.” Kitchell grinned as he looked 
at the ruin. He cast a cautious eye about as though to make 
sure there was indeed none to stand between him and plunder. 

Moran, face down and unconscious, was sprawled on the 
deck. 

Laredo approached gingerly and 
half turned the wilted body over. 
Moran’s eyes half-opened, dazed. 
That glimpse, despite her seaman’s 
garb, established a glint of puz- 
zled recognition for Laredo. There 
was something that reminded of 
something—what ? 

“Plumb loco from the 
gas—take him aboard.” 

Kitchell went on in his 
quest of loot. 

Aboard the “Heart of 
China” with the all but un- 
conscious Moran, Laredo 
called Charlie, the China- 
man cook, to bring whisky 
to revive the rescued sailor. 


GETTING on the edge of 
a forecastle bunk, Mo- 
ran lurched forward and 
would have fallen. Laredo 
shot out a protecting arm. 
Moran’s hat fell back, re- 
leasing her hair, and as 
he caught her up Laredo 
gasped with surprise. The 
seaman’s oilskins fell away 
and betrayed her as a girl. 

There was amazement 
and fear in Laredo’s heart. 

Kitchell, remorseless vil- 
lain of the high seas, must 
not know a girl was aboard. 

Charlie, the imperturbable 
Chinaman, was standing there with a tin cup of of whiskey. 

Laredo looked sharply at him as he took the liquor to revive 
Moran. 

The Chinaman shook his head. 

“No tell boss. Charlie no tell.” 

On the burning “Lady Letty,” Kitchell and his men were 
crashing about, breaking open lockers and wrenching away 
fittings. The ship’s store of liquors was found, and raided, 
too. But the flames were working fast and were soon to claim 
the lost ship. 

A hatch bursting with gas pressure opened the way for the 
air, and flames swiftly enveloped the decks. 

Kitchell, cursing and screaming in the anger of his disap- 
pointment, fled with his men. He ordered full sail on 
“Heart of China” to take her away from the danger zone of the 
burning schooner, and a few moments later the “Lady Letty” 
went down in a blast of fire. 


“Cheated, cheated!” Kitchell moaned and swore. “All I 
get off of her is a bottle of rum and a locoed sailor.” 
Moran, recovering, sat up and stared about her. A few 


words from Laredo told her the fate of the “Lady Letty” and 


all hands. She took it like a man, or rather like a man is 
supposed to take such tidings of tragedy. 

“And don’t you remember me?” Laredo looked at Moran 
earnestly. 

“Ne” 

“I’m the softy in his sport clothes, that went out to cruise 
in San Francisco harbor.” 

Moran regarded him with a puzzled look a moment and 
then smiled grimly. 

“What are you doing on this ship?” 

“Shanghaied.” 

“ ‘Shanghaied!’ ” 
shanghaied!” 

Charlie, the China boy, entered. 

“Boss Kitchell, he say see you now.” 


She broke into a hard laugh. “A toff, 


HIS was the summons for Moran, the newcomer on the 
infamous “Heart of China.” 
A look of alarm swept over Laredo’s face. 
Moran’s seaman’s hat and oilskins. 
“Here, put these on—Kitchell is a demon—he must not know 
you are a girl.” 
“No—lI can take care of myself.” Moran pushed them away. 


He snatched up 
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“Don't make any mistake—I 


know your kind. am here to 
take orders and nothing else 


Kitchell was waiting in his cabin. 

Moran strode in. 

Drunk as he was, Kitchell started back amazed. “A woman!” 

Moran smiled, with her answer. ‘“Yes—and as good a sailor 
as any two men.” 


ITCHELL leered across at her. There was wonder in his 

lusting eyes. He was wondering and questioning. This 
was a new sort of woman—new to him. Moran read his 
mind. 

She looked steadily at him. 

“But don’t make any mistake. I know your kind and I 
have handled them before. I am here to take orders—and 
nothing else.” : 

Kitchell was impelled to bide his time. 
ing politeness in his tone. 

“T’ll see how well you can take orders—you’re on my watch 
as an ordinary seaman—get for’d.” 

So it came that Ramon Laredo, wealthy scion of San Fran- 
cisco society, and Letty Sternerson, daughter of a Norwegian 
skipper from the port of Frumholm, (Continued on page 1c2) 


There was a mock- 











Moral House-Clean 


What's It All About? 


HE governor of a great state is sued for seduction by his stenographer—a leading banker 
is accused by his wife of illicit love affairs—a well-known minister with a family is arrested 
for white slavery—an eminent lawyer is mutilated by a husband for home-breaking. . . . 


But does the world conclude that governors, or bankers, or ministers, or lawyers—as a class— 


are therefore rotten, that the whole profession is given to those practices of which one of its 
members has been accused or found guilty? 


No! The thinking world is too just—too sane. 


And yet, because two prominent figures in motion pictures have recently been the center of 
scandal, the entire profession has been put under a cloud. 


The reason for this iniquity is manifold: 


To begin with, Hollywood is the most talked-of city in America; it is a small community 
populated by famous people who exist in the white glare of a merciless spotlight. They have as 
much privacy in their work or lives as a Broadway traffic policeman. 


Moreover, the men and women who work in pictures are the most popular and intimately 
familiar figures in the nation’s life. 


Also, the dishonest, scavenger press, seeing temporary profit in sensational smut, proceeds to 
butcher the motion pictures to make a journalistic holiday. Motion-picture scandals are 
exaggerated and dwelt upon, given exorbitant space, and played up with pictures and banner 
heads. 

Then again, certain despicable seekers for cheap and lurid publicity, i in the motion-picture 
ranks, rush into print with their ideas, tales, suppositions and opinions. 


Furthermore, the public, too, is in large part to blame. It is human nature to create an idol 
and then to tear it down. From time immemorial idols were made to be raised and shattered. 


And so, as a result, a great industry is irreparably injured; the reputations of thousands of 
decent men and women are sullied; an entire community is dragged into the mire! 


It is a colossal and unforgivable injustice! I have personally visited Hollywood many times. 
I am thoroughly familiar with the motion-picture industry. I know as many of its people as 
anyone in this country. And this I can truthfully say: 


Never have I seen the immoral conditions to which the newspapers refer. And while there 
are members of the motion-picture profession who are addicted to vicious practices, the men 


and women—as a whole—are as decent and self-respecting as the men and women of any other 
profession. 


PHOTOPLAY is not posing as a defender of the motion pictures. It holds no brief for the 
purity of Hollywood. It prefers, in fact, to refrain from all discussion on the subject. But it 
can not sit by silently and behold both public and press besmirch with lies the entire rank and 
file of a great industry. This is why PHorop.ay has refused the recent frantic demands from 


newspapers for photographs of eminent actors and actresses, knowing the use to which they 
would be put. 


Vice is to be found everywhere—in every profession and in every city in the world. The 
motion-picture profession is neither better nor worse than any other. 


PHOTOPLAY asks nothing for motion pictures but justice—that simple, fine justice which the 
American public knows so well how to exercise. 


—JAMES R. QUIRK. 
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ing In Hollywood 


An Open Letter to Mr. Will Hays 


You have just accepted a position which makes you the 
representative head of the motion picture art and industry. 


Dear Mr. Hays: 


You are the ideal man to occupy that position. Your traits 
of character and your proven ability, sanity, directness and 
fearlessness qualify you for this great responsibility. 

I am taking the liberty of writing you a letter; and the 
things I am going to say to you are the outgrowth of a six 
years’ undivided association with the motion-picture industry 
—its leaders, its directors, and its stars. 

You are conironted by the biggest job in America. You 
hold in your hands, as a sculptor holds a piece of clay, an 
industry which wields perhaps a more direct and personal in- 
fluence upon the public than any other in the United States. 

It has become a necessity in the lives of many millions, 
and because of its vastness and influence, is almost a pub- 
lic utility. 

You have it in your power to do a greater and finer serv- 
ice for this country than any other man today. You are, 
indeed, not merely face to face with a gigantic task—you have 
a sacred duty to perform as well. 


In motion pictures, as in all great industries, there are unde- 
sirables—selfish vicious persons who work injury to everyone 
with whom they are associated. 


There is the unscrupulous producer who, for a temporary 
profit, makes his appeal to the baser instincts in human nature. 

There is the actor and the actress who live loose, immoral 
lives, and who thrive on scandal and lurid notoriety. 


And there is the exhibitor who attempts to capitalize this 
scandal and to benefit by this-notoriety. (In Los Angeles, 
while the press was at the height of a recent orgy of sensa- 
tionalism, a local theater threw across its entrance a large 
canvas banner bearing the words: “I love you; I love you; 
I love you!” quoting a note which Mary Miles Minter wrote 
to Taylor, the murdered director.) 


There are the self-appointed guardians of public morals, 
who forget the spirit of our form of government and in their 
frenzy of egomania, busy themselves in bringing about censor- 
ship, or exercise it in such an autocratic manner that com- 
pared to them, the kaiser was a benign and humble ruler. 


Whenever a crime or a scandal connected with motion pic- 
tures has come to light, there have been those in various 
branches of the business who have at once rushed in and 
sought, through one means or another, to profit by it at the 
expense of the industry’s reputation, scattering lies and accu- 
sations and innuendoes broadcast. 


These are the facts. What, then, can be done? 


Viewing the situation broadly, I believe that what motion 
pictures need at the present time, more than anything else, 
is a moral house-cleaning. They need it for their own good, 
as well as the public’s. And you are the one man who can 
bring this about. It is you alone who can rehabilitate the 


good name of a great industry which has been dragged through 
the mire. 


First of all, you should call on producers to discharge all 
persons whose private lives and habits make them a menace 
to the industry. This is vital. When the Stillman scandal 
broke, the National City Bank dropped Stillman. Surely the 
picture industry can do as much for its own good name. 


Furthermore, you should eliminate all those persons who are 


eager to take advantage of the sensational publicity offered by 
any motion-picture scandal which gets into the papers. 

Moreover, in every motion-picture contract there should be 
a clause similar to the one in the new Goldwyn contracts, 
providing for the immediate discharge of any actor whose pri- 
vate life reflects discredit on the company. 

Your problem is to restrain not only the exhibitor, but the 
producer and the actor as well. 

It is a general moral house-cleaning that is needed. 

Then there is another point. One of the cardinal reasons 
why scandals like the Arbuckle and Taylor cases are possible, 
is that the motion-picture business has built up great public 
characters, thus making them easy targets for sensational 
journalism. 

This method of production has been wrong; for the publicity, 
advertising and expenditure should be spent on the pictures and 
not on the stars. 

And here again you can help by focusing interest and at- 
tention on the art of motion pictures and not merely upon 
personalities. 

Indeed, the time will probably come when personalities will 
be almost entirely obliterated, although you can never suc- 
ceed in overshadowing the individual ability of the really great 
actress and actor. 

There is no need to go into the causes for the unfortunate 
condition of affairs which at present exists in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. No one is directly to blame, for the industry 
and its problems are new, and certain recent results could 


not be foreseen and met. Both cause and effect are without 
precedent. 


Perhaps everyone has been a little to blame—the producer, 
who sat apathetically by and did nothing; the actor and actress, 
who were suddenly ‘oaded with riches, and sought to enjoy 
them without counting the cost; the exhibitor, who gave no 
thought except to the box office; the newspapers, who played 
up the scandals for personal aggrandizement; the public, which 
was willing, even eager, to believe whatever it heard or read. 

But whatever the causes, the facts exist; and it is these 
which you, Mr. Hays, must face—and face fearlessly. The 
time has come to act, and I believe that you are capable of 
organizing the many factors of influence in America—pro- 
ducers, actors, directors, exhibitors, press and public—to join 
hands and work with you for a new ideal in motion pictures. 

Puotoptay, for its part, will refuse to print any personality 
story about any motion-picture star, who is notoriously im- 
moral, or whose actions are such a’ to reflect unfavorably on 
the industry. 

It is a Herculean task you have undertaken. 


You are going to find in the motion-picture industry the 
same trouble that has always existed—selfishness and cut- 
throat methods. Side by side with men of the highest prin- 
ciples, you are going to find men who are the scum of the 
earth. 


But you will succeed. Neither you, nor anyone else will be 
able to make the motion-picture business perfect, any more 
than the railroad business, the steel business, the banking busi- 
ness, or the government is perfect. 

After all, just as sorrow and hardship build up character, 
so out of these tribulations will come a stronger and better 


- business. 


James R. Qutrk. 
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Just Clothes 


As explained to Carolyn Van Wyck 
By MAE MURRAY 




















Miss Murray delights in wearing a vest 
ym this order under her jackets and silk 
and wool sweaters 


NY woman in the world can 
be attractive if she under- 
stands how to dress. 

That’s a pretty broad state- 
ment, but I believe it, so why shouldn’t 
I say it? 

And good dressing has nothing to 
do with money. 

Good taste and careful grooming 
are the only essentials. 

The day of the pretty woman is 
past. 

It is the well-groomed, smart, at- 
tractive woman who holds sway today. 
I’ve seen the prettiest girl in the room 
a wallflower in favor of a girl who 
knew how to make herself look de- 
sirable. 

I wonder if all you girls realize— 
all you women of America—what a 
chance you have at fashions, at cor- 
rectness, at new and adorable clothes 
ideas that you never have before. I 
wonder if you understand that the 
stars of the screén spend hours—days 
—and fortunes, dressing for you. 

If you are a picture fan, you ought 
to know more about clothes than a 
New York millionairess. 

There are two or three things I’ve 
always wanted to say to women about 
clothes. This is my chance and I’m 
tickled to death. 

First of all, I’m absolutely sincere 
when I say clothes are not a matter 
of money. 
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New Mae Murray Costumes Designed 








to you! See the coupon. 






















































You May Have One of These Patterns! 


enthusiasm over the fact that I am able to offer the women readers of 
Puotopray Macazine these Le Bon Ton Patterns of exclusive frocks, 
designed by and for screen stars whose clothes have become a model for all Amer- 
ica, is growing every month. This month Mae Murray, who in her article below 
tells you herself that a very large portion of her time is spent studying and de- 
signing clothes, helped Le Bon Ton and Puotortay to give you examples of 
spring and summer gowns for every occasion. 
rections as to material below. And the pattern of one of these adorable frocks goes 
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You will find the necessary di- 








EY I know two sisters, 
around thirty or thirty-five. 
They married—one a very 
well-to-do business man in 
Cleveland. The other a 
young chap who writes for 
a living and is quite poor. 
Naturally. The older sister 
has a clothes allowance that 
amounts to more than the 
younger one’s whole income. 

But it doesn’t do her a 
bit of good. 

Her hair is always wrong 
in the first place. She 
doesn’t understand what te 
buy, and gets extreme mod- 
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Design 4 


Mae Murray looks her best for out of 
doors in this suit, which was designed by 
her own fair self. Its lines are charming 
and it could be most attractively developed 
in heavy brown bengaline, vested and 
collared in biscuit bengaline. The cost of 
a dress on this order would be but $34.25, 
as follows: 

414 yds. bengaline (40 inches wide) @ $5.00 $22.50 
OR PER rare 5.00 


BER WE, CE cocccecsccdeccccsss ae Gas 
I da an sk aiwaeu a canwlea aad wae o ae ease 1.00 


There is a smart distinction about this 
one-piece street dress of the ever charm- 
ing Mae Murray. Best of all, it could be 
copied in one of the modish heavy silk 
crepes for the very moderate sum of 


$22.75. Here are the figures: 


3% yds. heavy crepe (40 inches wide @ $5.00 $18.75 
yd. darker crepe for cuffs and collar..... 2.50 
mbroidery silk and extras...........+e+¢ 1.50 







































































Design 5 
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els that are not becom- 
ing. She wears too 
many colors at once. 
Too many frills. 

The younger one al- 
ways looks twice as 
smart. Her little frocks 
are simple, becoming, 
good lines. She always 
has that clean, well- 
groomed look that in- 
stantly intrigues. 

So there you are. 

The first thing to do 
is to make up your mind 
to your type. 

There again the screen 
can help you immeasur- 
ably. 

That is part of our 
business. To establish 
type. 

You may be an Elsie 
Ferguson, a Bebe Dan- 


Design 2 is 








Miss Murray selected soft taffeta in 
sweet pea pink for this delightful eve- 
ning dress. The scallops on skirt and 

ice are bound with the silk, and its 
slight bouffancy is added to by the 
picot edged streamers of ribbon which 
are in looped effect. Isn't $21.58 a 
small sum for so smart a dress? 


5 yds. taffeta (36 inches wide) @ $2.75 $13.75 
10% yds. ribbon (2 ins. wide).@ _ _.65 6.83 
EEE LGN: inlet AT Ree 1.00 


Mlle Mcdltaad: edi eldddldlldadi ld 1: bb 







































Mae Murray i in designed by herself negliges 


iels, a Mary Miles Minter, or even a Mae 
Murray type. 

When you’ve once made up your mind, 
stick to it through thick and thin. 

Find your colors. For myself, I prefer 
the soft, pastel shades, even in street and 
sport. clothes. Some women never look so 
well in anything as black—or white. Some 
girls can stand the vivid shades, greens, reds, 
hennas. But not many. 

Study yourself. And then buy the things 
that suit you. 

I always suggest to my friends that unless 
they have an unlimited wardrobe they 
should select very simple things—things 
you don’t tire of quickly. If you have a 
scarlet evening dress—that’s very nice. 

Only when you’ve worn it twice, everyone 
says “My goodness, has she got that dress 
on again.” 

A sport costume—I prefer a silk sweater 
with a batiste vest and a soft turn over 
collar, combined with a plain short skirt. A 
street suit or dress. The suit in the picture 
is the most satisfactory garment I have ever 
worn—the street suit. It is essentially 
smart. And almost anyone can wear it. An 
afternoon dress and an evening gown, make 
a wardrobe that if carefully selected, any 
woman can get by with. 


There is nothing more satisfactory to any, 


woman than good patterns. Many of the 
frocks I love best are made in my own 
home by a clever little dressmaker who will 
carry out my orders. All my underwear is 
made at home. 


by Le Bon Ton, With Patterns For You 


clothes problem so much. 


over clothes. 


simple. 


Don’t you think so? 
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Quite irresistible is this pajama suit 
which is among the intimate garments 


owned by iss Murray. You can 

duplicate it for $16.70. 

4% yds. crepe de chine.. . @ $3.00 $13.50 

is cea dies) sew = .30 2.70 

Embroidery floss......... Venees .50 
=a See eee ee eer re ec ce 


PHotTorpLay MAGAZINE 
| Department of Fashions 

| 25 West 45th Street 
| New York City, N. Y. 


| For enclosed coupon and twelve cents 
j in stamps for postage and handling 
charges, please send me Le Bon Ton 

pattern of 


1 design number........in size....... 
| Name. , 

Street arn NS in stink oh anceewene 
| City Erlatictaselei eae ee a” 


Note: Only one pattern may be ordered with 
| one coupon. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 only. 


I think every woman is lucky 
to have the opportunity that PHo- 
TOPLAY and Le Bon Ton are offer- 
ing. It ought to simplify the 


Because—I know that I myself 
spend a great part of my days 
I have to. It’s 
part of my stock in trade. And 
in these frocks and things on this 
page, I’m giving you the benefit 
of things designed for me with 
hours of trouble and concentra- 
tion. Anybody can make them 
because my things are essentially 


The woman who doesn’t make 
the most of herself, who doesn’t 
study herself and try to be at- 
tractive is—well, she’s very silly! 


D sathistiisinaisces iain abs eindiiatatagaliane 
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Plays 


and 


Players 


If you keep up with these 
columns you will know 
more about film folks than 
they know themselves 





By CAL. YORK 





Miss Frederick did not announce her en- 
gagement. Even her most intimate friends 
did not know her intention to try matri- 








“Rotten!” says Rudy. “Dumbbells!” 


says Gloria. Miss Swanson and Signor 
Valentino have retired momentarily 
from the screen to direct their director 
and their scenarioist, Sam Wood and 
Elinor Glyn. The working title of their 
picture is Vengeance Is Mine™ saith 


Rudy and Gloria 


T was no surprise to me when Alice Lake 

bobbed her hair. 

Everybody is advancing opinions as to 
why she abbreviated her locks. One says 
because it’s the Hollywood style, another 
that it makes her head cooler, or that 
shampoos cost less. Alice states that she 
tried a bobbed wig in a picture and it looked 
so fetching that she decided to make it 
permanent. But— 

I sat near Alice and a most handsome 
cavalier one evening at dinner in the highly 
polished Ambassador patent-leather grill, 
when Nazimova came in, rumpling her 
wide-spread bobbed hair in her usual nervous 
manner. 

Aliee’s escort fastened admiring eyes on 
Nazimova’s abbreviated thatch. 

Alice fastened thoughtful eyes on her 
escort. 

Next day Alice bobbed her hair. 


HE small daughter of one of our loveli- 
est stars enjoys watching her mother 
dress. One day at school the teacher was 
explaining elementary physiology. 
“And what,” she asked, “does the stomach 
do?” 
“The stomach,” replied the little lady se- 
riously, “holds up the petticoat.” 


LL the romances are not on the screen. 
Pauline Frederick is now Mrs. Charles 
Alton Rutherford. 

She has married her girlhood sweetheart, 
a physician of Seattle, Washington. They 
were sweethearts back in Boston when she, 
Beatrice Libby then, was seventeen and he 
was twenty-six. Then she went on the stage 
as Pauline Frederick; became a famous 
celebrity, and was married to Frank M. 
Andrews, the New York architect. They 
were divorced and she later married Wil- 
lard Mack, the playwright and actors 
Pauline Frederick became one of the great 
stars of the films; her salary was tripled; 
her name became synonymous with gorgeous 
gowns and handsome homes and luxury. 
Her Beverly Hills estate is one of the show 
places of the exclusive California suburb. 
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mony a third time. She made her decision 











to wed Dr. Rutherford, at five P. M. one 
Saturday in the palm gardens of the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles; and the cere- 
mony was performed at seven P. M., in the 
parsonage of the Christian Church at Santa 
Ana. Jack Gardner and his wife, Louise 
Dresser, were there; and as old friends were 
invited to be witnesses. The wedding sup- 
per was at a “hot dog” lunch counter, where 
ham sandwiches were served. 

The Rutherfords have taken a house in 
Beverly Hills. She gave her age as thirty- 
seven; he is forty-six. 















Please pretend, when you look at the OHNSTON McCULLEY, who wrote “The 
whiskered gentleman, that you don't Mark of Zorro” for Douglas Fairbanks, 
know who he is. We tried this on has gone into esthetic seclusion with three 
several and they never guessed. But pots of incense and a deck of playing cards. 
the office boy, confronted with it, When he wins his game of solitaire he will 
sneered: “Anybody'd know it was emerge with a nice plot all carefully cata- 

Frank Mayo!" How about you? logued in his mind. That’s the way he 





lures his muse. And the incense must be 
































Miss Betty Compson takes pleasure in presenting the director who first 
declared her a genius—her mother 















Plays and Players 
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“Even,” remarked Brownie, “even if I 
am half bull-dog and half fox-terrier, 
even if my mother was with a circus, it 
seems somehow that they could give 
me something better to do than chasing 
a white mouse in and out of cupboards.” 
“TL wish,’ *intoned Tweeny,” to do some- 
thing big and real and lasting —in a 
dramatic line, you now. And how, 
I ask you, am I to go about it if they 
limit my expressions to terror and 


hatred?” What a world! 


balsam, pine and—violet! But if he has 
the luck JZ have playing solitaire, things 
look pretty hopeless for Doug’s next plot, 
unless he sneaks one out from under the 
bottom ! 





P. S—McCulley has just emerged fot 
another deck of cards and hints that the 
idea is germinating. It will be “The Spirit 
of Chivalry,” a tale of the medieval age, 
when knighthood was in flower, in which 
Doug will buckle on his armor and his ideals 
and fight an army of extras to save his 
lady’s honor. It will not be a vegetarian 
picture. 

Mary and Doug have purchased, for 
$150,000, the Jesse D. Hampton studios in 
Hollywood. They plan to own controlling 
stock but will admit outside capital. 


MAGAZINE writer had arranged an 
appointment to interview Cullen Lan- 
dis on his much-publicized ability as an auto 
mechanic. At the rendezvous, the magazine 
writer waited patiently. Landis was long 
overdue when the telephone rang. 
The writer answered. “Hullo! This is 
Landis,” came an angry voice. “Can’t keep 
that appointment—my car won’t go!” 


UNSHINE MARY” ANDERSON is 
being sued for divorce by her husband, 
Phinny Goodfriend, an assistant camera- 
man, on desertion charges. Rumor has it 
that a divorce would be agreeable to both. 


RASTIC salary reductions have been 

announced in almost every Hollywood 
studio within the past week. The cuts 
range from ten to twenty per cent. 


Slee story is going the rounds of how a 
certain pretty ingenue got to be a dra- 
matic leading woman. 

The little girl—the convention screen 
type: curls, pout, dental smile—had always 
got along fairly well. In fact, her name 

















Not the x-ray of an egg. But Nazi- 
mova as seen by a _ Bohemian 
sculptress, Miss Renee Prahar. Per- 
haps you will get a less concrete but 
more complete impression of Alla 
when you see her as Salome 
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occupied stellar space for a while. Then 
the company which had put her into the 
electric class decided that, after all, she 
didn’t really belong there. And so she was, 
to put it vulgarly, out of a job. 

Came a great director. A producer-direc- 
tor, who has made many pretty little in- 
genues into real, lasting Stars. He saw 
the ingenue in question and liked her. 
But, as one of his premier qualifications is, 
always has been, and always will be, pretty 
limbs, he was in a quandary; for our little 
friend was not particularly pulchritudinous 
in that respect. In fact, she was knock- 
kneed and clumsy of ankle. Which would 
never, never do for the heroine of the great 
director’s pictures. 

But camera tests of her face were made, 
and were satisfactory. And the G. D. de- 
cided he must have her. So he put her 
into the hands of an artist—a regular artist 
—and said, “I want you to fix up Miss So- 
and-So’s legs so they’ll photograph like a 
million dollars.” 

The artist is an artist. He made shapely 
plaster casts and put her into them. He 
designed special shoes which made the thick 
ankles surpassingly pretty. He presented 
the result, and the ingenue was permanently 
hired. You’ Il never notice it on the screen. 
But the young lady had to stop work every 
twenty minutes, have the casts removed, 
and her poor little limbs massaged. What 
we do suffer in the name of Art! 


M “to yonnn DAW says she isn’t engaged 
to Johnny Harron and she’ll just keep 
on going out with him and the little birdie 
can whisper all it wants to, so there! Their 
childhood friendship—but Marjorie admits 
it contains an element now not present dur- 
ing those other days—dates back to the 
time when she and_ brother Chandler, 
Johnny, and the late Robert Harron were 
“pals.” 


ORMA TALMADGE is still threaten- 
ing to film “The Garden of Allah” in 


Africa. But don’t worry—this is one of 
Norma’s_ favorite pastimes—a periodic 
threat. I won’t grieve until I know she has 
gone. (Continued on page 80) 

















Ben Turpin no doubt enjoys his wife's goodbye kiss, but his eyes seem to 
be on another subiect 





























ONE GLORIOUS DAY—Paramount 


O® the amazing adventures of Zk, the smail spirit. One 
of the quaintest stories ever filmed, it will interest 
and amuse you, whether you believe in it or not. 

It concerns a spirit which comes to inhabit the earthly 
guise of a meek professor. What it does to that professor 
provides comedy that is almost Chestertonian—G. K. 
When the professor is played by Will Rogers, the most 
lovable man on the screen, and he is in love with Lila Lee, 
and Alan Hale plays an almost likeable villain, you’re in 
for an evening of rare entertainment. And you get it. 
Satire on spiritualism is so deftly done you can take it or 
leave it, according to your humor. There are fantastic 
scenes of the spirit world, and those of Ek on earth are 
cleverly conceived. James Cruze is a director of imagina- 
tion, and this production puts him into the “special” class. 

There’s a wonderful fight in it, and you love Will Rogers 
more than ever. He is one actor who’s good no matter 
what you give him to do. His rare whimsicality, compar- 
able to Chaplin’s, was never more apparent. There is a 
little more love-making than usual for him, here; and he 
accomplishes it surprisingly well. Lila Lee is the lovee, 
and her smooth dark beauty provides the principal decora- 
tion. John Fox, as Ek, is an artist! 

See this. You'll admit it’s out of the ordinary. 

















THE PRODIGAL JUDGE—Vitagraph 


irs a curious fact that the most satisfying photoplays 
are seldom the ones involving vast expenditures and grave 
warnings about leaving the children at home. “The Prodi- 
gal Judge” demonstrates again that the public wants— 
and really enjoys—a clean story with a good plot and even 
(whisper it!) a moral. 

Maclyn Arbuckle has given many fine performances in 
his long stage and screen career. But he has never done 
anything more splendidly convincing than the character 
of Judge Slocum Price. 
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To Assist You in Saving Your 


‘(Ohe 
Shadow 


Stage 


Reg. U.S Pat. Off 


A review of the new pictures 

















PENROD—Neilan First National 
HE children’s classic of the screen. 

Reels and reels of pure joy—you'll sit spell-bound 
unless you are so old and sour that you’ve forgotten the 
days when you were Penrod’s age. Marshall Neilan de- 
serves a special medal for making this picture. Instead 
of digging up some old problem play to put on, he has 
taken Booth Tarkington’s comedy of boyhood and reimmor- 
talized it, with the freckled Barry in the stellar réle, and a 
marvelous cast. 

A regular review of this is impossible. A picture you can 
sit through again and again and laugh more heartily every 
time. Chuckles and guffaws and shrieks, according to the 
scenes presented. The best parts of the famous stories 
have been selected for screening by Mr. Neilan and his 
scenario associate, Lucita Squier, and his associate director, 
Frank O’Connor. Dedicated to that great institution, the 
American boy, it is absolutely faithful to him. It presents 
his little problems, sometimes almost seriously, so that you 
want to go home and be as nice as possible to your small 
brother or son, even to giving him a two-dollar-bill, which 
plays such havoc with Penrod. Yes, it’s all in the film. 
The pageant—perhaps the funniest thing on celluloid. Pen- 
rod’s party, and the new wiggly dances—all performed for 
your benefit. Almost every scene is charming or funny. 

Wesley Barry, the only possible Penrod, is pretty nearly 
perfect in the part, thanks to his Irish Svengali. The 
children are, without exception, splendid and non-theatrical. 
Baby Peggy, a star herself, provides some of the choicest 
comedy. She will elicit many appreciative ah’s. Marjorie 
Daw and John Harron are the youthful lovers. 
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Motion Picture Time and Money 


PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


PENROD 


ONE GLORIOUS DAY 
THE PRODIGAL JUDGE 
TURN TO THE RIGHT 

THE SEVENTH DAY 
THE RULING PASSION 
































THE SEVENTH DAY—First National 


TS picture comes from the same source as “Tol’able 
David;” that is to say, it was directed by Henry King, 
and Richard Barthelmess is its star. It lacks the rugged 
vigor of the Hergesheimer story and it is marred by some 
crude attempts at comedy relief, but for all that it is a 
thoroughly worth-while picture, and proves that the talent 
displayed by King and Barthelmess in “Tol’able David” 
was something more than a momentary flash. 

“The Seventh Day” is the story of a yacht that puts into 
a little sea-coast town for repairs. Its passengers, dis- 
illusioned cynics from New York, mingle with the humble 
members of the local population, and two romances result. 
Richard Barthelmess, as John Alden, is the son of a long 
line of hardy old sea captains. Louise Huff is Patricia 
Vane, the sophisticated flapper with whom he falls in 
love. They are both excellent, and they are well sur- 
rounded by a thoroughly good cast. As in “Tol’able Da- 
vid,” the direction of Henry King stands out. There is 
the same quality of genuineness that was so much in evi- 
dence in his previous picture. 














TURN TO THE RIGHT—Metro 


Rx INGRAM has made a careful and intelligent pro- 
duction of Winchell Smith’s famous stage success— 
one of the first big hits to harp on the crook’s regeneration 
theme—and the picture will undoubtedly be as popular as 
the play was—one of those successes which made every 
producer in this last lean season sigh whenever he thought 
of those good old days. 

The story, as almost everyone knows, describes the vicissi- 
tudes of a clean country boy who goes to the great city and 
falls among evil companions; the type of low people that 
one meets everywhere in the metropolis but never—no, 
never!—in a small town. He is finally sent to jail on false 
evidence, and when he returns home, years later, finds that 
the mortgage is about to be foreclosed. With the aid 
of two ex-convict pals, he thwarts the cruel old skin-flint 
who is driving his mother out into the night. He then puts 
the farm on a paying basis and in the end (believe it or 
not) he marries the girl and goes to live in a little “dream 
cottage.” These are situations we have seen again and 
again on the stage, long ago before the motion picture was 
evenly dimly thought of. 

This is obvious stuff, it is true, but it is made generally 
entertaining and occasionally credible by Mr. Ingram and an 
exceptional cast that includes Alice Terry, Edward Con- 
nelly, and Jack Mulhall. The scenario is by June Mathis, 


and the photography, which is up to the same high stand- 
ard of the previous Ingram productions, by John C. Seitz. 

If plot, technique, and acting were up to this mark 
in the average photoplay, the silent drama would double 
its popularity. 











THE RULING PASSION—United Artists 


T= story, by Earl Derr Biggers, of this title appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post before George Arliss ac- 
quired it for the films. When the picture was shown, 
critics deplored the fact that once again the screen was 
making use of the “passion” angle in a title to bring the 
shekels through the box-office window. They complained 
that “the ruling passion” meant only work, innocently 
enough, but that the celluloid magnates meant it to mean 
more—much more. The public of the Post endured such 
a title in silence. 

But it’s a fine picture—for the whole family. George 
Arliss plays the leading part with consummate skill; he 
brings life and sympathy to an every-day character. Doris 
Kenyon is a charming daughter. 
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THE WALL FLOWER—Goldwyn 


This may be listed as a near-hit. Rupert Hughes has 
provided a good story, and the production is well handled. 
But Colleen Moore is inadequate as the tragically un- 
popular wall-flower who finally blossoms out into an 
American beauty, with the usual inevitable consequences. 
Richard Dix lends his customary pleasant personality to 
the cast. It’s a good family picture. 











BACK PAY—Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


Almost a great picture—despite the fact that the 
action is slow, in spots, and the ending drags. Seena 
Owen plays the part of a chiffon-souled girl, who eventu- 
ally finds herself, with sincerity and conviction. Matt 
Moore has one or two big moments. Not in the Imperial 
Granum class—but strong food for the adult mind. And 
that’s saying something. 

















A STAGE ROMANCE—Fox 


Charming entertainment for the entire family, thanks 
to the brilliant art of William Farnum. The Dumas tale 
of Edmund Kean, picturesquely and artistically related, 
with Farnum doing his best work in some months. A 
great actor impersonating a great actor, he is lifelike and 
lovable, and makes a strong appeal. His leading women 
are splendid: Peggy Shaw and Myrtle Bonillas. 








HER HUSBAND'S TRADEMARK—Paramount 


A thoroughly entertaining film, at least for the ladies. 
Gloria Swanson has been draped, in her inimitable way, 
most becomingly by Clara Beranger and Sam Wood, and 
shines with particular brilliance even for her. The story 
is highly improbable and highly absorbing. Stuart 
Holmes returns auspiciously as her husband. It’s pure 
hoakum, but you can’t help liking it—and Gloria. 























WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA—Universal 


A serial—but a serial plus. Good jungle scenery, 
logical adventure, and a historical background that is 
always authentic. George Walsh is a young scientist 
who goes with Stanley on his search for Livingston, and 
Louise Lorraine is a newspaper reporter. Your evening 
won’t be dull, for there’s thrills a-plenty for the most 
exacting. An all-around picture. 
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THE GRIM COMEDIAN—Goldwyn 


A story of fate and Broadway—two themes that never 
grow tiresome. An actress who decides to go straight 
for her daughter’s sake, a villain who transfers his affec- 
tion from mother to child; not new material, of course, 
but it’s an intensely dramatic narrative for all that. Jack 
Holt scores the acting honors. Not for children. Nor 
for adults with child-like minds. (Cont'd on page 62) 
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Cutex Cuticle 
Remover 








Introductory Set 





Just two things to do 


for a perfect manicure 








Cuticle smooth and even—Nails polished and pink 





LE 


Sie hates toe eee 
sai Si 


i 





wet - 


Here is the quickest, easiest way to get them 


HAPELY nails, exquisitely pink 

and polished, framed in smooth 
cuticle—at last you can have them 
without the time-consuming bother it 
used to mean. Now, with Cutex, 
there are just two things to do, in- 
stead of half a dozen, to make your 
nails look as if they had just been pro- 
fessionally manicured. 


Instead of tedious soaking, and in- 
stead of dangerous cutting, you just 
work carefully about the nails with 
an orange stick dipped in Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover, then rinse, and the hard 
dry edges of dead cuticle will simply 
wipe away. 

You can form no idea of how this 
one thing alone has simplified mani- 
curing until you have tried it for your- 
self. In just a fraction of the time that 
soaking and cutting used to take, you 
can achieve the smoothness of the nail 


Cutex 





rims that was never possible when 
you cut the cuticle—and with none 
of the ill effects, 


In a flash, the brightest, 
most lasting polish 
Here are two new polishes too, that 
help to make the manicure infinitely 
quicker, easier than it used to be. 


Cutex Powder Polish is practically 
instantaneous, Just a few swift strokes 
across the palm of the hand is suffi- 
cient to bring out the shine. And it is 
more brilliant and lasts longer than 
the luster you get from any other 
polish. The texture is velvet smooth 
—and it has a body and firmness 
that prevent it from scattering waste- 
fully. It has a somewhat stronger tint 
in order to give the faint pink to the 
nails that is now so fashionable. 


The new Liquid Polish used as a 


finishing touch will make your man- 
icure last twice as long. It goes on 
swiftly, easily and with uniform 
smoothness, driesinstantly, and leaves 
the most brilliant luster. It will keep 
its even brilliance for at least a week. 
When it begins to grow dull, you do 
not have to put on a separate prepara- 
tion to take it off. You simply put on 
a fresh coat of polish, and wipe it off 
quickly before it dries. 


Cutex Sets come at 60c, $1.00, $1.50, 
and $3.00. Or each article separately at 35c. 
At all drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada, 


Introductory Set—now 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. 704, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, 





Ps 
; 
The new Cutex 
Polishes 








MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12 CENTS TODAY 
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THE BRIDE'S PLAY—Paramount 


The basis of this story is an ancient Irish legend 
about a bride who is snatched away by a young Lochin- 
var at her wedding. It has not been made into an 
effective picture, largely because of weak continuity, 
but Joseph Urban has devised many scenes of marvelous 
beauty. Marion Davies and Wyndham Standing have 
the leading réles. The climax is well carried out. 


LOVE'S REDEMPTION—First National 


Norma Talmadge has a weakness for incongruous roles 
—perhaps it’s her love for the unusual—but she has sel- 
dom been so mis-cast as in this picture. She is called 
upon to portray a diminutive wisp of a girl who lives in a 
semi-civilized state in the West Indies. There are some 
good scenes, but that is about all that can be said for 
this production. 


THE MAN FROM LOST RIVER—Goldwyn 


Another of those vital, gripping, red-blooded dramas 
that deal with life in.the big woods. There is the usual 
eastern weakling, and the usual uncivilized, true-hearted 
brute, and the usual girl. The brute, of course, wins 
out, to the satisfaction of all. House Peters, as the 
he-man hero, helps considerably to satisfy the audience’s 
supposed desire for the primitive. 
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MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY—Paramount 


More or less pure hoakum that you’re almost ashamed 
of yourself for enjoying. Whether it is the presence of 
two sparklers such as Valentino and Dorothy Dalton, or 
whether it is the original power of the Frank Norris 
novel, we don’t know; but it’s good strong entertainment. 
Sea stuff; fights; love. Rodolph as usual; Dorothy with 
bobbed hair—yum yum! You’re bound to like it. 


SATURDAY NIGHT—Paramount 


Cecil B. de Mille seems to be running a bit wild, of 
late, and this is one of his wildest excursions. Two matri- 
monial tragedies which could never have happened, many 
extremely lavish sets, Leatrice_ Joy doing her very best, 
Edith Roberts failing to register, and Conrad Nagel, who 
hasn’t a ghost of a chance,—all are lost in the mad sad 
scramble for spectacular effect. 


NANCY FROM NOWHERE—Paramount 


Bebe Daniels’ beauty and charm absolutely wasted in 
an impossible picture. It’s not even up to the standard 
of her other stellar films. It can’t even be classed as 
juvenile stuff. You can’t take the children because 
there is an unpleasant theme. Bebe has exceptional 
pantomimic gifts. Why throw them away on stuff like 
this? (Continued on page 95) 
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reat silk manufacturer makes tests 
and finds safest way to wash silks 































ODAY silk is used as much as cotton in 
making women’s washable garments. 
Silk blousesand silk stockings every woman 


owns—and many of her underclothes are 
of silk. 


Silk can so easily be ruined in the first 
laundering that the safe way to wash it is a 
real problem to the manufacturer as well as 
the wearer. 


William Skinner & Sons, the largest satin 
manufacturers in the country, felt it was so 
important tosolvethis laundering problem, 
that they had thorough washing tests made 
to work out the safest way to wash silks. 


Read the letter from William Skinner & 
Sons. It tells you why, asa result of the 
tests, they unqualifiedly recommend Lux. 


seat 


How to launder silks 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into 

a thick lather in half a bowlful of very 

hot water. Add cold wate: til luke- 

warm. Press suds repeatedly through 

garment. Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters. 
\ Squeeze water out—do notwring Roll 

in towel. When nearly dry, press with 
a warm iron—nevera hot one. Be care- 
ful to press satins with the nap. 


Send today for booklet of ex- 
pert laundering advice — it is 

ee. Address Lever Bros. Co., 
ept. $-4, Cambridge, Mass. 


< ¢ 
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Won’t injure anything pure water alone won’t harm 
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“Zukor Had An Idea” 





The famous 
head of the 
Famous 
Players Co. 
changed the 
whole mo- 
tion picture 
business 
with it 
when he 
brought 
Sarah 
Bernhardt 
to the 
screen 


By 
TERRY 
RAMSAYE 
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“Adolph Zukor Presents” 
Sarah Bernhardt in ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’”’ 


NE afternoon, just ten years ago now, an inconspicu- 

ous, square-set little body of a man went hurrying 

along with the crowds in Times Square. He had an 

abstract look on his face, busy with his thoughts within 
as he stepped along in automatic haste. He hesitated in the 
thick of it, paused, and came to a sudden stop. 

More than likely some one stumbled over him and mut- 
tered things about people that didn’t have “sense enough to 
get out of the way.” People in crowds are like that. 

But this preoccupied man had neither mind nor ear for the 
crowd just then. He elbowed his way to a quieter eddy in 
the stream of traffic, and hurried to jot down a note of just 
two words on a scrap of paper. Then he jammed it into his 
pocket and plunged into the surging traffic again. An ex- 
pression of relief took the place of abstraction. Something 
important was settled. 

That evening at home he remarked across the dinner table— 
“T have got a good name for our new company.” 

“What is it?” 

He thought a moment, then felt in his pocket and brought 
forth the crumpled paper with the note on it. 

“Tt’s—it’s—why, I can’t make it out, now, myself!” 

The soup got cold while he turned the paper, first this way, 
then that, trying to decipher those two scrawled words. But 
ini the middle of the coffee it came back. 

“Now I remember—Famous Players!’ ” 
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The man, of course, was Adolph Zukor. 
It was a good name, because it embodied and represented 
an actual idea. The name and the product it represented are 
ten years old now and, by way of memorializing this decade 
of Famous Players history, various pleasant affairs and func- 
tions have been announced, chief among them a visit and 
tour by Sarah Bernhardt, first of the Famous Players. 


ECAUSE this idea that came to that man in the crowd has 
survived and grown to vast estate in these years, its history 
is peculiarly worthy of inquiry. 

One may pass lightly over the earlier facts of Adolph 
Zukor’s arrival, at sixteen years of age, in 1890, an immi- 
grant from Ricse, in Hungary, and his early employment 
sweeping a fur store in New York. It was an humble be- 
ginning, dramaticaily humble, but that is an essential nature 
of true beginnings. It is sufficient that he swept well and 
learned the fur trade, which he came to pursue with profit 
in Chicago. There is perhaps a glint of significance in the 
fact that he saw a need for some better device for fastening 
furs than the old fashioned “frog,” and proceeded to invent 
and patent a snap fastener. It paid because it was needed. 

Doubtless the world lost an excellent furrier when Mr. 
Zukor returned to New York in 1903 and began to look about 
for something else, and in 1905 ventured into the penny 
arcade business, with Marcus Loew. The penny arcade of the 
day presented phonographic versions of song hits and peep 
show machines in which were motion pictures of a sort made 
by the American Mutoscope & Biograph Company. 


R. ZUKOR had an arcade at Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street and another at Fourteenth Street and Broadway. 
Motion pictures projected on the screen were gaining a bit of 
attention and shortly Mr. Zukor decided to try their drawing 
power by converting the Sixth Avenue arcade into a theater. 
His Mutoscope friends and others advised him against the 
move. They assured him he was “crazy.” So he went ahead. 
In time this “crazy idea” was applied to his Broadway place 
and it became the Comedy Theater, presenting motion pictures. 
But the time came when the (Continued on page 117) 
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In America’s Great Orchestras 


HAT a significant fact it is, that the artists who interpret the 
works of the masters, who paint again the great tone-pictures of 
the symphonies, use Conn instruments in the expression of their art ! 


The standards of these conductors, and of the players with them, are 
indeed exacting. Conn instruments meet these standards in every 
detail, giving life and color to the composition with the brilliant beauty 
of their tone, and responding instantly to the player’s control in the 
most difficult passage. 


Exclusive processes of manufacture developed in the Conn great 
laboratories, the painstaking care of artist-craftsmen, and the skill 
developed in half a century of instrument building are responsible 
for this excellence. The name Conn on a band or orchestra instrument 
means but one thing: Highest in Quality. 


FREE ‘Success in Music and How to Win It’ 
By John Philip Sousa 


A short period of practice with a Conn will prepare you for the profit and pleasure of play- 
ing a band or orchestra instrument. This book illustrates and describes all instruments, tells 
use and opportunities of each. New Saxophone Book explains superiorities of Conn saxophone; 
popular stars tell why they choose the Conn. Send coupon now for copy of book you desire and 


details of FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Mention instrument that interests you. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD.., 428 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Detroit Conn Co., 59 Grand River Ave. 


Cleveland Conn Co.. 1220 Huron Road. Chicago Conn Co., 61 East Van Buren St. 


Southern Conn Co., 317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
}, Northwest Conn Co., 708 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. McDougal Conn Co., 129 10th St., Portland, Ore. 
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C. G. CONN, Ltd., 428Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana : 


Please send me Free Book, “‘Success in Music and How to Win It,” and details of your tree trial, 
easy payment’plan. (Mention Instrument. 
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Street or Rural Route .....c0-cccceccccsscescce 
City, State, County... .sse-eeeeee Ma Neat enamnabtbadierede bxthiekmetnnnnecner keane ° 





WORLD FAMOUS 
BAND and ORCHESTRA INSTRU 
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. EUGENE YSAYE, Cincinnati Symphony. 
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Ten American 
Conductors Who Praise Conn Quality 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Boston Symphony: ‘The 
Conn instruments used in my orchestra are very 
satisfactory.’’ 
Boston Symphony Artists who play Conns: 
G. Mager, J. Mann, L. Kloepfel, trumpets; 
E. Adam, A. Mausebach, L, Kentfield, 
trombones; M. Kunze, tuba. 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, Detroit Symphony: 
“I greatly appreciate the quality of your instru- 
ments, they are a valuable addition to our 
orchestra.”’ 
Detroit Symphony Artists who play Conns: 
8. Miller, C. O’Hara, A, Kearney, E. Van 
Amburgh, trumpets; M. Smith, 8S. Van 
Amburgh, W. Addison, trombones; W. 
Webster, tuba. 


. ALFRED HERTZ, San Francisco Symphony: 


“I have selected Conn instruments as the only 
make for my entire brass section, an indication 
of my regard.’’ 

San Francisco Symphony Artists who play 


Conns: 

D. Rosebrook, O. Kegel, A. Arriola, A. 

Sterhen, trumpets; F. Tait, O. Clark, F. 
Storch, tuba. 


Bassett, trombones; A. 


. JOSEPH STRANSKY, New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra, endorses Conn quality. The follow- 

ing artists playing under Stransky_use Conns: 
Vv. Buono, M. Schlossberg, M. Grupp, 
trumpets; M. Falcone, L. Haines, W. Lille- 
back, trombones; F. Geib, tuba. 


. W. H. ROTHWELL, Los Angeles Philharmonic: 


‘Conn instruments used in our orchestra are 

very satisfactory in tone quality and pitch.’’ 
Mr, Rothwell’s players who use Conns are: 
V. Drucker, G. Pacheco, trumpets; H. Bei- 
-. L. Steinberger, J. Wallace, F. Shell- 
10 


use, trombones. 
. WILLEM MENGELBERG, the famous guest 


conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, appreciates the effects obtained by the 
Conn brass section of his orchestra, 


. LEOPGLD STOKOWSKI, Philadelphia Sym- 


phony. Artists under Stokowski who play Conns: 
S. Cohen, trumpet; G. Simons, C. Gerhard, 
P. Lotz, trombones; G. Frey, tuba. as 


Kopp, trumpets; 


ists under Ysaye who play Conns are: 
F, Weiss, W. McGee, W. 
J. Huston, tuba. 


. NIKGLAI SOKOLOFF, Cleveland Symphony: 


‘*Your instruments in the Cleveland Orchestra 

are of excellent quality and beautiful tone.’’ 
Cleveland Symphony Artists who use Conns: 
A. Clark h t, J. Siroto, trombones. 


. ark, A. ome 
. EMIL OBERHOFFER, Minneapolis Symphony. 


Artists under Oberhoffer who use Conns: 
Thieck, H. LeBarbier, A. Koehler, H. 
Bossenroth, M, Rabis, G. Liekebarg, 
trumpets; R. Lindenhahn, French 
horn; M. Sery, V. Gebhardt, 
F. Wagner, trombones. 
Conn Instruments are also used 
7 and endorsed by the following 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
Artists: 
H. Glantz, F, Venezia, C. Hein- 
rich, trumpets; M. Wockenfuss, 8, 
Tilkin, trombones; J. Perfetto, eu- 
phonium; D. Bilello, tuba. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA OR- 
CHESTRA, N. Y. 
G. Nappi, A. Arbano, trumpets; 8. 
Mantia, C. Cusumano, B. Wankoff, 
W. LaCroix, trombones. 
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Where Can You Buy ’Em? 
N “Bar Nothin’,” Buck Jones is in the desert—alone. He 
is not even accompanied by his boots or hat. His socks, 
naturally, are filled with holes. And yet, when he gets into 
town again, they are as good as new. 
Eugene Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mixed Dates . 
T happened in David Butler’s picture, “Girls Don’t Gamble.” 
A calendar in Mr. Latimer’s office shows plainly that it is 
the month of May; but in the store a large sign reads, “July 
Clearance Sale!” J. E. Horan, Dalton, Georgia. 


Serial Complications 

NOTICED this in the serial, “Breaking Through,” which 

stars Carmel Myers and Wallace MacDonald. 

Both are trapped in a tunnel after an explosion which 
started a landslide. In the tunnel MacDonald lights a candle, 
which gives off a steady flame. In the next scene Carmel 
notices the flame flickering. They start out to find the source 
of the draft. Then the candle is about five inches long. Later 
when they are groping their way along the tunnel, the candle 
is twice as long. They find a hole in the roof of the tunnel and 
climb through. Wallace puts the candle, which has now 
diminished to three inches, in his shirt pocket. When they 
return to camp there is no sign of the candle. 

F. J. S., Chicago, Il. 


Showing Up The Sheik 
[oS wonderful soft lights in the desert tent of “The 
Sheik !” 
And the rose that apparently bloomed in the desert so that 
The Sheik could put it on Diana’s breakfast tray! 
It was such a darn exciting picture, though, that I almost 
overlooked these things! Ruth F. B., Bronx, New York. 


Permanently Waved 

YNDHAM STANDING, the hero of “The Iron Trail,” 

rescues Natalie from the shipwreck. He swims with 
her to shore, then carries her to the house. On the porch, he 
stops an instant, revealing the girl with her hair wet and 
straight. A second later, she is inside the house, in her mother’s 
arms with hair perfectly dry and beautifully curled. 

Laura Levy, Tacoma, Wash. 


Well-Titled, Anyway 
nenty unusual things have happened in the various episodes 
of “Terror Trail”; but one of the most unique occurred 
in Episode 16. An automobile dashes off while its only (?) 
occupant is stepping on the running board. 
George Teis, Homestead, Pa. 


“Stepping On” the Future 
ETTY LEE, an eighteen-year-old flapper in “The Speed 
Girl,” is introduced as a child five or six years old. By 
subtraction, the year of Betty’s sixth anniversary is 1900, yet 
death threatens her at that time by means of a 1921 model 
automobile! Rutson Lutz, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Many Noticed This 
N Mary Pickford’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” she is fighting 
with the rival Fauntleroy. He punches her in the chin, and 
she gets a black eye. R. Lang and Others. 
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¢ Why-Do-They 
vy Do-It 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelske, 
ridiculous or merely incongruous? 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 







Do not generalize; confine your 


Just a Little Variety 
N “The Branded Woman,” Norma Talmadge’s picture, one 
scene shows a long table, on one end of which is a full- 
face photograph of Norma. The scene shifts, and when the 
table is again shown, the picture is no longer there—but on 
the opposite end of the table rests a profile likeness of the 
fair Norma. E. Z. S., Springfield, Vt. 


We'll Forgive Her This Time 

LIKED “A Prince There Was”— it was a fine picture. 

I noticed this: 

Little Peaches Jackson left her room to go upstairs to see 
Mildred Harris. When she arrives there she was fondly 
carrying a doll that she had left down in her room a minute 
before. Edwin N. Richardson, Boston, Mass. 


He’s the Hero, Isn’t He? 
OM MIX, as Whistling Dan in “The Night Horsemen,” 
chases Buck in an all-night ride. When Buck reaches the 
house, his face, hat, coat and other clothing are very dirty, 
while Dan looks exceedingly spic and span and none the worse 
for his all-night ride. How come? 
Harry Farkas, Dayton, Ohio. 


It Must Have Kept Him Busy 

ILL FARNUM, in “The Scuttlers,” appears before the 

first mate with quite a full-sized set of whiskers. The 
first mate shows him a mop and sends him on deck to get 
to work. A few minutes later, the Captain’s daughter, Laura, 
slips on the wet deck and Bill helps her to her feet. And 
it is noticeable that he is clean-shaven. 

H. V. B., Minnesota. 


But 


How Heroic! 

N “Under the Lash,” after Robert Waring (Mahlon Hamilton) 

frustrates the attempt of the Boer farmer Krillet (Russell 
Simpson) to murder his wife Deborah Krillet (Gloria Swan- 
son) Waring rushes into the barn, releases Deborah, and then, 
overcome with emotion, places his hand on a lighted kerosene 
lantern and keeps it there for two or three minutes without 
even flinching. R. A. Heilman, Allentown, Pa. 


Attention of Miss Talmadge 
was only recently that we of this town were privileged to 
see “Good References,” with Constance Talmadge, starring; 
and we think Constance ought to mingle more with the typical 
modern American girl. Now what modern American girl would 
ungracefully wave her arms in the air and scream, “Murder— 
help—thieves!” when a man appears at her bedside? Why, 
Constance acted exactly like a mid-Victorian Clarissa or 
Charlotte. She was portraying a self-assured, capable, and 
efficient young woman equal to any emergency and did get 
up and go with the aforesaid man, Peter, to get Bill out of 
jail at the midnight hour. Now wouldn’t the modern American 
girl have looked with wide eyes at the man and demanded, 
“What do you want?” Heart beating, of course, and voice 
trembling slightly—but oh, that arm-waving of Constance’s! 
Mrs. C. M. Locke, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Enterprisin’, B’Gosh! 
N “The U. P. Trail,” which is a tale of the early days, 
before prohibition and jitneys, we find a nice, big, modern 
safe—such as are used in the best equipped Broad Street 
business offices today. Just a little ahead of the times! 
P. V. K., New York City, N. Y¥ 
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Pretty Girls Have Always Known 


These two pretty girls share the same beauty 
secret, although one lived 3,000 years ago. 
Girls who both know that a fresh, smooth, 
radiant skin is not only woman’s greatest 
charm, but one within reach of every woman. 

For pretty girls used a form of Palmolive in 
the days of ancient Egypt, just as they do to- 
day. The crude combination of palm and 
olive oils, which served as a beautifying 
cleanser, was the inspiration of the famiiiar 
Palmolive cake, famous for its mildness the 
world over. 

Modern science, with all its progress, can 
find no milder, more soothing cleansers than 
these two ancient oils. It can only perfect 
their combination and offer it in the most 
efficient and convenient form. 


Gives a Perfect Skin 


To state that just washing your face every 
day will give you that all-desired, fresh, 
smooth skin may sound too simple to be true. 
But such cleanliness is the foundation of com- 
plexion beauty, for this reason. 

The accumulations 
of dirt, oil and per- 
spiration, cold cream 
and powder must be 
removed or they will 
collect and clog the 
tiny pores which com- 
pose the surface of 
the skin. 

Such clogging en- 
larges the pores, 
which soon results in 





the Secret 


coarse texture, and the imbedded dirt causes 
blackheads and when it carries infection, 
eruptions follow. There is no beauty in such 
a neglected skin, which repels when it should 
attract, and prevents popularity and _ social 
success. 


Soothes While It Cleanses 


Some women will complain that soap is 
too harsh that it ages and dries their skins. 
This proves they are using the wrong soap. 


The smooth, creamy lather of Palmolive 
soothes while it cleanses. It removes every 
trace of injurious dirt and skin accumulations 
and secretions, leaving the face becomingly 
soft and smooth, with radiant freshness and 
natural color. 


The use of cosmetics isn’t harmful if the 
basis is a skin that is thoroughly, healthfully 
clean. In case of dryness, apply your favorite 
cold cream both before and after washing. 


Not Only for Faces 


Don’t forget that your neck and 
throat are also conspicuous for skin 
beauty or the lack of it, and that this 
is where age first shows. 





Arms and shoulders should be kept 
smooth and white and hands must be 
beautified. 

Use Palmolive for bathing and these 
results are insured, with the comfort of 
a skin which always feels luxuriously 
smooth. 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 


Not Extravagant at 
the Price 


If Palmolive was a very expensive soap, 
such advice would mean extravagance. But 
the firm long-wearing cake of generous size 
costs only ten cents. 

The reason is gigantic production which 
keeps the Palmolive factories working day 
and night and the importation of the bland, 
mild oils in vast volume which reduces cost. 


Thus this finest facial soap, which if made 
in small quantities would cost at least 25 
cents, is offered at the popular price which 
all can afford for every toilet purpose. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for 
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For trial we invite 
you to send 15c, and 
we will be glad to 
mail you three guest- 
room packages of 
Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, Talcum and 
Vanishing Cream. 


























You cannot buy a better powder than 


Armand Cold Cream Powder. It is 
smooth, dense and delicately perfumed. It 
spreads easily and blends naturally into the 
skin. And it stays on till you wash it off! 


Armand Cold Cream Powder is the only 
dry face powder with a base of exquisite 
cold cream! It actually improves the skin, 
protecting it from dust and dirt. Because 
of its unusual density, there is twice as 
much value in the little pink-and-white 
hat-box of Armand Cold Cream Powder as 
there could be of ordinary powder. 


Buy a box of Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der today. It is $1 everywhere. Armand 
Bouquet, a less dense powder, in the square 
box, is 50c everywhere. And if you do not 
like it better than any powder you have 
ever used, take it back and your money 
will be returned to you. 


ARM AND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address 


Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


In The LITTLE: PINK &? WHITE- BOXES 
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Chasing an 






















incorrigible couple 


By DELIGHT EVANS 


T’S downright discouraging. There’s 

nothing you can do about it. I’ve 

tried—goodness knows I’ve tried. 

Imagine two people—but you 
couldn’t. Nobody could. I couldn’t 
either, if I didn’t know. 

I’ve watched them—sometimes secretly. 
Then I’ve met them at dinner and at 
luncheon and at tea. I’ve been to their 
house. I’ve watched them work. I’ve 
run into them unexpectedly at banquets 
and balls and first-nights. I’ve followed 
them up the Avenue. I have slunk 
around corners and peered from door- 
ways at them. It doesn’t do any 
good. 

They’re real. 


Their life is an She is little and 


slim, with gold hair 


Open Book. There 
are no eccentricities. 
Nothing you can put 
your finger on and 
s a y_ triumphantly, 
“There — I knew! 


recently bobbed by 
herself. Her beauty 
has been solemnly 
classified as chis- 
eled and cold. 

suspect she laughs 



















They are artists, after at that 
all we 











Photos by J. R. Diamond 


She might be the wife of a banker or some other business man. He 
might be her husband. They have a nice apartment in town in a nice lo- 
cation. They have a nice country house in Connecticut. They have 

a nice car. There’s nothing to give them away. 

The apartment is young and quiet. She hasn’t a boudoir draped 

in purple—or even rose-color. He hasn’t a portrait—by himself. 

There are no photographs of her about. Their dog is a nice white 

bulldog that barks at strangers. He smokes a pipe—not the bull- 

dog. Once in a while she smokes a cigarette. When she takes out 
her cigarette case she shows it to you and says it came from Italy. 

She bought a dress the other day that she likes but thinks it is too 

grand for her—she doesn’t feel like herself in it—it has rows and 
rows of pearls all over it—she hides it in the closet but gets it out 
sometimes and gloats over it— 

They go to the studio together. Here, I was sure, an eccentricity 
would rear its ugly, but interesting, head. But no. He wouldn’t show 
off worth a cent. He was excited about a set and said so. He didn’t 

swear; he smoked. The actors came up and offered some suggestions. 
He called her Mabel. 

At night when they’re too tired to go to a theater and aren’t enter- 
taining she reads to him. Scenarios—just scenarios. They have to; 
all the time. Because they can’t afford to spend a million dollars on 

every production, they have to be economical; and so they do the work 
of readers and continuity writers and cutters and designers and film editors 
and just about everything. 

The other day I met her, rushing up Fifth Avenue. “I’m on my way to 
the library,” she said breathlessly, “to look up an old English melodrama that 
Hugo may do; we’ve looked and looked and can’t find it.” And it did remind 
me of “Alice in Wonderland.” ; 
He writes the continuity all by himself, principally to (Continued on page 115) 
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Photoplay Magazine Folks 


Delight Evans’ 
interviews 
have endeared 
her to thou- 
sands of 
readers 


The West Coast editor — Adela 
Rogers St. Johns. Screen author- 
ity, and Cosmopolitan fiction writer 





Terry Ramsaye, whose “The 
Romantic History of the Motion 
Picture” begins in this issue 













All whisper their 
secrets to Ada 


Patterson, stage 











Willard Huntington Wright, 








oracle, theatrical, critic and novelist, does 
editor of Photoplay those satirical “Life in the 
Movie” articles you enjoy Rolf Armstrong paints the lovely cover 


ladies. Known as one of the country's 
foremost portrayers of screen beauty 


A masked mystery—al- 
ways. The Answer Man! 








Margaret E. Sangster— becoming as Robert E. Sherwood, a veteran of Ralph Barton needs no introduction. 
famous as her grandmother of the the famous Black Watch, now does The French artists copy his style, 
same name—poet and story writer reviews for Photoplay and Life and are called “tres Parisian” 
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Sate - 
Efficient 


Most people call a doctor for 
pneumonia. They don’t depend 
on “cure-alls.” 


So with pyorrhea—see your dentist 
if you fear it. Don’t depend ona 
dentifrice. 


Colgate’s cleans the teeth—and 
prevents trouble—keeps teeth sound 
between times of visits to your 
dentist. Colgate’s is safe. That is 
why more dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO. &s. 1306 NEW YORK 





Large size tubes 25° 
at your favorite store 





Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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How to Shampoo Your Hair Properly 


A Simple, Easy Way to Make Your ) ' 


Use plenty of lather. 


Hair Beautiful—Keep It Soft and Silky, ond richly with the fees 
Bright, Fresh-looking and Luxuriant 





lips 





Illustrated 
by ' 
WILL GREFE 


ns it properly is always the most important 
thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real life and lustre, 
natural wave and color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, 
and the strands cling together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable 
tothetouch, it isbecause your hair hasnot been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, and is thor- 
oughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular washing to 
keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possible injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then apply 
a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp, and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 


“a beauty of your hair depends upon the care you give it. 
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2 The final rinsing 
| Should leave the hair 
soft and silky in the water 































the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsi- 

fied lather, rinse the hair and scalp thor- 

oughly—always using clear, fresh, warm 

water. 

Then use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather 
and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient 
for washing the hair; but sometimes 
the third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and 
silky in the water, the strands will fall 

apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 


fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


ae "THis is very important. After the final wash- 

ing, the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at 
least two changes of good warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as 
you can; finish by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and fluffing 
it until it is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


WATKINS 








3 W hen thoroughly clean, 

wet hair fairly squeaks 

when you pull it through 
your fingers 
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4 When the hair is dry, 
always give it a good, 
thorough brushing 
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M. M. H., Fairmont, Va.—So I talk in 
mystics, do I? And what, may I ask, are 
mystics? If you mean I am mysterious, I 
beg most humbly to differ with you. In 
polite language, you’re way, ’way off. I’m 
the most obvious person on earth, I assure 
you. Do I think sixteen or seventeen too 
young for a young girl? No, I think six- 
teen or seventeen is just a nice age for a 
young girl. I am not Doug Fairbanks or 
Bill Hart. If I were, I couldn’t spare so 
much time from my work to make all those 
pictures. 





Carrie—I’m with you, Carrie—not Na- 
tion, but McCager—in wishing that fine 
actress, Edith Storey, would come back, 
come back, oh, come back our Edith to us! 
Was anything finer than her “Island of Re- 
generation?” Nothing. Her last pictures 
were for Robertson-Cole: “The Beach of 
Dreams” and “The Greater Profit.” I don’t 
know where she is, or what she’s doing now. 
I wish she’d let me hear from her, and so 
do several thousand others. 





Auice B., SourH Daxota—Your're a nice 
kid, Alice. I’ve always liked you. But 
you expect too much when you ask me why 
Marguerite de la Motte didn’t marry 
Mitchell Lyson when they were reported to 
be engaged. Mr. Lyson is an art director. 
There’s a story about Marguerite in this 
issue of the Magazine. She was Doug’s 
leading lady in “The Three Musketeers.” 
(By the way, I wish someone would invent 
a fitter term to apply to the pulchritudinous 
ones who play opposite male stars. ‘“Lead- 
ing Lady” sounds so stilted; “leading 
woman,” uninspired; and you don’t say 
“leading girl,” do you? No.) Elinor Glyn 
appeared in one scene in “The Great Mo- 
ment.” 





Brackxie.—How’s Wallingford? You say 
you wish you had my job. After you’d had 
my job a while you'd say you wish you had 
yours back. My job, I think you think, 
is one round of ‘pink papér and pretty 
girls’ pictures and meeting marvelous stars. 
Occasionally I work, even though after read- 
ing my colyums you might be inclined to 
doubt it. Which is really a great compli- 
ment, you know. “The Rosary” has been 
filmed again by Selig-Rork. Selig made an 
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YS do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 

Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 


given in this | tment, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on pe a one a of th be paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only ini will be published if 
requested. If you desire a ponent reply, enclose self- 
addressed oumped ae Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photopla 7 ee Gey - . 45th Sr., 
lew Y 


earlier version of the story with Kathlyn 
Williams, Charles Clary, and Wheeler Oak- 
man. Lewis S. Stone, Jane Novak, Robert 
Gordon, Wallace Beery, and Eugenie Bes- 
serer have the leading réles in the new 
production. 





Gtiorta III.—Yes—seeing Gloria Swanson 
in puttees and stetson amid Mexican cacti 
and things is like watching a china doll at 
a bull fight. I prefer our Gloria in the 
silks and sables which were made especially 
for her. 





Joun K., Scranton, Pa,—Charles Emmet 
Mack came from your city, where he first 
faced life’s camera in 1902. (Not bad!) He 
was a property boy at the Griffith studios 
in Mamaroneck when the director decided 
he was just the type for the réle in “Dream 
Street,” after a long search had been made 
for the ideal Billy McFadden. Mack is 
unmarried, is five feet eleven inches tall, 
and weighs 165 pounds. He is still with 
ym eg but has not appeared in any recent 

Ims. 





Lioyp HucHes ApMIRER.—One more vote 
for Mr. Hughes! MHe’s married to little 
Gloria Hope, who has evidently retired from 
active picturedom since her marriage to the 
Ince-ite. Lloyd Hughes was born in 1899; 
he has greenish gray eyes—I never saw any, 
but they say he has ’em—is six feet tall, 
and weighs 150 pounds. He was originally 
intended by Thomas Ince, as the successor 
to Charles Ray, I believe; but his réles have 
been along different lines, although he al- 
ways plays them well. His work in “Hail 
the Woman,” a fine picture by the way, 
was good. 





A. pe I., Man1ta.—Thanks for your kind 
words. They were mostly in favor of Ruth 
Clifford and Violet Mersereau, but I thank 
you just the’same. Edward Hearn was born 
in 1888. Ruth Clifford February 17, 1900. 
You'll have to wait till next year to send 
her that birthday card. Violet’ Mersereau is 
twenty-seven. She has gone abroad again 
to rejoin J. Gordon Edwards’ Fox company, 
for whom she made “Nero.” Edwards di- 
rected “The Queen of Sheba” and all of the 
more spectacular Theda’ Bara pictures. But 
he’s really a good director. Miss Clifford in 
“Tropical Love,” filmed in Porto Rico. 




















Eugene Strong in “The Crimson Stain,” not 
“The Crimson Mystery,” although it must 
have been a mystery. 





Hitpa.— You like Hoot Gibson better than 
any other western stars? Well, Universal 
does, too, and they are starring him now 
that Harry Carey left. Hoot is Helen Gib- 
son’s husband. I don’t know about the 
other Gibsons, Jack and George; but Charles 
Dana Gibson is—oh, won’t he do? Sorry. 
William S. Hart announces that he will con- 
tinue to make pictures as long as the public 
wishes him to; which probably means that 
Bill will go on forever. 





JasM1IN.—The minute I opened your let- 
ter, I knew it was you. The subtle fra- 
grance of your praise annouticed you. Which 
is one way of putting it. Pauline Fred- 
erick is married to Dr. Rutherford, her child- 
hood sweetheart. It’s a real romance. Read 
all about it in Mr. Cal York’s Plays and 
Players. Miss Frederick has been on the 
screen since 1914. Her first appearance 
was in the Hall Caine play, “The Eternal 
City,” which she and Hugh Ford went to 
the eternal city to film. “Roads of Destiny” 
was a Frederick-Goldwyn picture made in 
1920, in California. She is now working for 
R. C. Pictures, in Hollywood. No—Holly- 
wood and Holyrood are not the same. Mary 
Pickford lives in Hollywood, Mary Stuart 
lived in Holyrood, and we leave it to you 
which is more famous. 





Bass.—For a fourteen-year-old girl your 
art isn’t so bad; but you have a lot to 
learn, as I am sure you realize. “Little 
Women” made a charming: but not a great 
picture. Here is the cast: Mr. March, 
George Kelson; Mrs. March; Kate Lester} 
Aunt March, Julia Hurley; Jo, Dorothy 
Bernard; Meg, Isabel Lamon; Beth, Lillian 
Hall; Amy, Florence Flinn; Hannah, Mrs. 
Anderson; Laurie, Conrad Nagel; John 
Brooks, Henry Hull; Mr. Laurence, Frank 
de bane Professor Bhear, Lynn Ham- 
mond. 





V. D., Vircin1a.—You didn’t bore me at 
all. A Virginia from Virginia wouldn't. 
Madge Evans, 1531 Broadway, New York 
City. Others answered elsewhere in this 
issue, (Continued on page 74) 
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Mary Forever.—Rah—rah—rah! Your 
idol is at the present time only about three 
blocks from me—over at the Ritz Carlton, 
with her husband. They came, Doug and 
Mary, to attend the trial of the Cora Wil- 
kenning case—the agent who started suit 
against Mary for money she says was com- 
ing to her for past services. Fairbanks has 
begun rehearsals for his new production, the 
working title of which is “The Spirit of 
Chivalry.” Mary is planning a revival of 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” I don’t see 
how she could possibly improve upon her 
original performance of Tess, but evidently 
she does. 





Peart.—That’s right—root for old Chi- 
cago. I like the Windy City and will never 
entirely go back on it, despite the fact that 
Manhattan is my home now. It’s a good 
old place. Mary Carr in “Over the Hill” 
for Fox—not “The Old Nest” for Goldwyn. 
Another Mary, Alden, was the mother in 
the latter piece. Mrs. Carr is the mother 
of six herself, and is just as fine a character 
as you would imagine from her screen self. 
Mary Alden has no children; she is a very 
briliant woman, I understand. Miss Alden 
plays another mother réle in Goldwyn’s “The 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 73) 


Man with Two Mothers.” Sounds as if she 
played a dual rdéle, doesn’t it? 





C. W. ve R., Ataska.—I hope honestly 
that you discover Rubye de Remer to be a 
long-lost cousin or something. Not long 
lost, because Rubye is too youthful; but at 
least a lost relative. She has just returned 
from abroad, and is in New York at present. 
I liked your letter. You want to know why 
directors never picture the real Alaska in- 
stead of putting an entirely fictional repre- 
sentation on the screen. I don’t know, but 
I'll ask them. Call again; and if you ever 
come to Manhattan, don’t neglect to drop 
in and see us. 





Artine, WasHincton, D. C.—Oh, yes, I’d 
love to go to the South Seas. Always have, 
long before Frederick O’Brien and Captain 
Traprock and those fellows began writing 
about it. Have always wanted to see the 
flora and fauna of the islands—especially 
Flora. Vivian Martin is still starring in 
“Just Married” at the Shubert Theater, New 
York City. She has made several pictures 
since her Paramount contract expired, among 
them “Pardon My French.” She is married 
to William Jefferson. She has no children 
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I don’t know whether she’s going on tour 
with the company or not. 





Mrtprep.—If you look anything like Mil- 
dred Davis, I’m for you. Mildred is one 
of the sweetest girls on, or off, the screen. 
“Remorseless Love” was a Selznick picture. 
Here’s the cast: Ruth Baird, Elaine Ham- 
merstein; Enoch Morrison, Niles Welch; 
Dave Hatfield, Jerry Devine; Hester Mor- 
rison, Ray Allen; Cosmo Hatfield, James 
Seeley; Cameron Hatfield, Effingham Pinto. 





Gorpon Younc.—How do you like my 
portrait on the page of Photoplay Folks? 
Now you know I’m not eighty. And that’s 
all you do know. Dorothy Greene in “A 
Parisian Romance.” “A Ridin’ Romeo” and 
“The Night Horseman” are two Tom Mix 
pictures packed with thrills. 





H. Dumont, Cuicaco.—Florence Law- 
rence made one picture since her return to 
the screen, “The Unfoldment,” for Producers 
Pictures Corporation. Ask your theater 
manager if he is going to show it; that’s 
the only way I know to insure your seeing 
it. Miss Lawrence is in New York now, 1 
believe. (Continued on page 121) 
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Pictures may be improving, but we still have with us: 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD SISTERHOOD 


Y this we Mean 
One of 
Those Long Ladies 
With Lots of Hair 
Who Saves the Little Sister 
From a Calling-down 
By her Irate Husband. 
She Always 
Takes the Blame. 
Greater Glory 
Hath no Film Actress 
Than that 
She Hide her Little Sister 
When the Husband Comes— 
And while 
Little Sister Suffocates 
In the Bad Boudoir 
Of the Other Man (the Little Dear 
Always Rolls herself Up 
In the Priceless Persians—you’d think 
She’d Smother—too bad she doesn’t) 
The Misunderstood, 
With a Joan of Arc Expression, 
Steps Out to Face the Music— 
Sung 
In an Uncertain Falsetto 
By the 
Irate Husband. 
The Small Sister 
Is Blonde—a 
Fluffy Little Thing who is 
Rather Well Worth 
Sacrificing for, 
If you Ask the Audience. 
Her Honor 
Is More Precious than the Heroine’s: 
Don’t Ask us why, but 
She’s Chemically Chaste. 
So the Heroine 
Never Hesitates: she 
Gives, and 


By 
DELIGHT. EVANS 
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She Saves the Little Sister From a 
Calling-down by her Irate Husband. 


Gives, and 

Gives. 

(Sometimes we Wonder 

Why it is More Blessed 

To Give than to Receive.) 
With a Tortured Soul—she Looks it— 
She Goes Bravely On, even 
Letting the Man who Loves her 
Think the Worst. 

We Know he Does: 

The titles Say So, with 

Little Flames of Jealousy 
Simply Burning him Up. 

The Other Man, whose 

Chief Occupation is 
Badgering Fluffy Blondes and 
Making them 

Draw their Capes about them 
In Injured Innocence— 
(They Always 

Go Out into the Night 


In Capes—they’ve Got to Do It— 
It’s in their Contracts—) 

The Other Man 

Breaks his Long Rule 

Against Brunettes 

And there’s a Misty Close-up 
Of Him, Narrowing his Eyes. 
And we Know 

That the Poor Misunderstood 
Is in for It. ‘| 
She’ll Do her Old Familiar Act 
Of Saving the Family Name. 
Ah—but Wait! 

The Hero 

Has Penetrated the Plot— 
(With the Aid of Two 
Detective Agencies) 

And he Appears to 

Blame the Blonde, 

Hit the Husband, and 

Hug the Heroine—sometimes we wish 
It was the Other Way Around. 
The Other Man? Oh, he 
Goes his Wasteful Way 

To Be the Awful Angle 

Of another Triangle—you’ll meet him 
In the Next 

Problem Picture you see. 

And the Picture Ends— 

As it was Bound to do— 
Sooner or Later— 

In a Cradle Close-up, and 

A Tearful Title that Says: 
“And so 

With the Soft Light 

Of Motherhood 

In her Eyes, our 

Heroine Looks Forward 

To the Dawn 

Of a Happy New Day.” 

She has Nothing On Us. 
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Essential to the beauty and 
health of any complexion, yet 


they destroy woman's chief EE 


charm, if they are neglected 


any floating particle of dust which comes in contact 

with it daily. Unless removed, this dust and grime 
combines with the oil, clogs the pores, hinders their cleansing 
work and makes complexion health and beauty impossible. 


Bios. pore, brimming with natural oil, traps and holds 


Soap and water alone will not remove this foreign matter 
and the impurities dammed up behind them. Washing merely 
clears the surface of the skin—the troublemaker lodges 
below the surface. Left undisturbed, it enlarges the pores, 
undermines skin health and causes unsightly blackheads. 


How certain oils dissolve impurities 


To acquire and keep a clear, radiant complexion, you must 
give your pores a thorough cleansing every night. The way 
is easy. Certain oils, correctly compounded, will penetrate 
the pores, dissolve the oily mass in each and bring it to the 
surface. A soft cloth will then remove it. 


These oils have been combined in Melba Skin Cleanser. 
Thousands of women have used this cream for twenty-nine 
years, and thus kept their skins youthful and radiant. If you, 
too, would have the satiny clear complexion women and men 
alike admire, begin tonight to cleanse your pores. Apply 
Melba Skin Cleanser, giving it time to enter the pores. Within 
a week you will be amazed at the smoothness and softness, 























Since 1893, thousands of mothers have kept their skins youthful 
by using the same Melba Creams their daughters now apply 





the new, fine texture of your skin. Then, to remove or prevent 
wrinkles and bring added color, massage lightly with Melba 
Face Cream Skin Massage. This will bring more blood to 
nourish the tissues. The cream is astringent and will narrow 
and refine the pores. 


To add the final touch of beauty, you must use the right 
face powder. The “calcimined” look you see so often comes 
through use of a coarse face powder. To blend evenly with 
the tone and texture of your complexion, face powder must 
be infinitely fine. By a wonderfvi new process of air-sifting, 
Melba face powders are now m:de so fine they float on air, 
blend admirably with any skin and cling perfectly. 


Fill out and send this coupon 


You will find Melba products for sale at toilet goods counters 
of all drug and department stores. If you wish liberal samples 
for trial first, fill out the coupon, enclosing only 25 cents, stamps 
or silver, and we will send you a generous trial package of 
Melba products, including a trial tube of Melba Skin Cleanser, 
Melba Face Cream Skin Massage, Melba Vanishing Cream, a 
trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotionand sample packetsof airfloated 
Melba face powders. We will include, free, a copy of “The 
Art of Make-up,” a little de luxe book that tells how beauty 
may be emphasized. 


MELBA 





Melba Skin Cleanser, 50 cents 
Melba Face Cream Skin Massage, 50 cents 

tba Lov’me Face Powder, 75 cents 
Melba Skin Lotion, 35 cents 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 25 CENTS 


MELBA MBG. CO. PA 
4237 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I enclose 25c (stamps or silver) for which send me I trial 
tube of Melba Skin Cleanser, 1 trial tube of Melba Face 
Cream Skin Massage, 1 trial tube of Melba Vanishing 
Cream, 1 trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotion, and sample 
packets of Melba air-floated face powders. You are to 
include your book, “‘ The Art of Make-up,”’ free. 
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(NOTE: 


the fans. 


Fans I Have Known 


In all the volumes that have been written about the 
movies, there is one element that has been carefully overlooked— 
Thousands of pages of. publicity have been given to 


the stars, the directors, the producers, the camera men and the 


press agents, but no one ever hears about the folks who support 
them. However, we intend to remedy this as nearly as possible 


by shedding a little light on the natures of the people out front.) 


SF EROR RATELY enough, I first came across the Pathetic 
Parent at a performance of Mary Pickford’s “Little Lord 


Fauntleroy” 


He was a pitiful fel- 
low—short and slight 
—with that tired look 
that is so characteris- 
tic of the man in the 
nerve cure advertise- 
ments. 

Scarcely had _ they 
sat down, before Eu- 
nice (the daughter) 
opened fire. She 
pointed up to the 
screen. 

“Poppa,” 
“oh, Poppa! 
Mary?” 

“No, dear,” he mur- 
mured, “that isn’t 
Mary. This is only 
the news reel. That 
lady up there is Mrs. 
Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese ambassador’s 
wife.” 

Finally “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” started. It 
first showed a scene in 
old New York. 

“Poppa, 
that?” 

“That’s New York, 
Eunice?” 

A short silence. 


she cried, 
Is that 


“Poppa, which is the Woolworth Building?” 
“The Woolworth Building wasn’t built then.” 


where’s 


in eur local neighborhood house. 
during the news reel, leading his six- year-old daughter by the 
hand. They occupied the seats directly in front of mine. 


\\\ ant ¥ 
\\ nis 
Leg 
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**No, dear,” 


news reel. 


“Poppa, I thought it was always built.” 


Fortunately, 


the scene. 


that discussion was terminated by the timely 
appearance of Little Lord Fauntleroy himself. 
“Oh, poppa, is that Mary?” 
“Ves, dear, that’s Mary.” 
“Oh, goodie, goodie, goodie!” 
Just then an old fashioned street 


“Poppa, what’s that funny thing?” 
“That’s a water wagon, dearie.” 


A two-second pause. 


“Oh, is that the thing that Momma said to you why don’t 
you stay on it for a while?” 

The Poor Parent, realizing that everyone within a radius of 
four rows was listening in on his conversation, tried to laugh 
it off. It was a feeble attempt. 


N scenes for Thomas 


sprinkler lumbered across 


He came in A puzzled silence. 


“Well, it was. 


" yt nee Ui fincit 
i a a 


HN H ui | iy! ‘iil 
ae itt ager My bi 
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By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


No. 1—The Pathetic Parent 


“Poppa, who’s that?” 
“That’s Mary, dear.” 


“But you just said that the little boy with the curls was Mary.’ 
You see, Mary is playing a dual rdle.” 


There was further 
thought on the part of 
Eunice. 

“Poppa—is a dual 
role one of _ those 
things you eat for 
breakfast?” 

“No, dearie, a dual 
réle is—” 

“Oooo look, Poppa! 
Who are those two 


people kissing each 
other?” 

“Theyre both 
Mary.” 


“But, poppa, how 
can anybody kiss her- 
self?” 

The Poor Parent 
look very, very tired. 

“T don’t know, dear,” 
he sighed. 

“But. poppa, you 
know everything, don’t 
you?” 


“Ves dear. I know 
everything.” 

“Well, then — Oh, 
poppa, what does that 
say?” 


He read the sub-title 
é!cud to her. 


“What does ‘ancestral’ mean, poppa?” 


“Well, it means sort of—having to do with your ancestors.” 
“Have to do what with your an-cestors?” 


“Oh, having to do lots of things with them.” 


“Poppa.” 
“Ves, dear.” 


That explanation seemed to satisfy Eunice, for she remained 
quiet for as much as sixty-eight seconds. Then: 


“Poppa—can I have a drink of water?” 


He got up and started to climb out to the aisle in search of 


the required refreshment. 
“Wait a minute, Poppa.” 
He turned around, using a lady’s toe as a pivotal ‘point. 
“What is it, Eunice?” 


“Which one of those is really Mary?” 


I saw a recent interview with Miss Pickford, in which she 


stated that Little Lord Fauntleroy was the most difficult réle 
she had ever played. 


She doesn’t know the half of it! 


—— 





Meighan’s “The 


Proxy Daddy,” a parrot was being used. 
The scene was supposed to be in a Pullman 


car—where__ the 
was quite at home. 


transcontinental 


Tommy 


But Polly wasn’t. 


Tommy hung his hat on the rack and 
waited fcr the porter to ca!l “Chi-ca-go!” 
But Polly refused to play her part. Qne 
of the characters plays a saxophone at night 
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a 


The Tale of a Parrot 


in his berth and an old lady raises a fuss 
because her parrot is being kept awake. 
Then a close-up is shown of the parrot 
dancing to the music. 

But the bird wouldn’t dance. The set 
was cold and Polly was in no mood for 
shimmying. Director Al Green ‘coaxed; 
Arthur Freed, composer of “Hindustan,” 
played sinuous Oriental melodies on the 


piano—all to no avail. The spirit of the 
dance was not in Polly’s soul. 

Finally Polly spoke. “My feet are cold,” 
she grumbled. 

Heaters were brought and Polly deigned 
to dance. 

Incidentally, the saxophone later we: 
“missing.” It and Wallie Reid were discov - 
ered off in a corner getting acquainted. 











1922 Pompeian Beauty Ane! 
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Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


“‘Honeymooning in Venice."”, What romance! The golden moonlit 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 
memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed in the 
new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size 28x 7% inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 
for only 10c. This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Artstore value 50cto$l. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream 
(vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. You can 
make many interesting beauty experiments with them. Please tear of 
coupon now and enclose a dime. 





THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


(©)1922, The Pompeian Co.,! State 





‘Don’t Envy Beauty— 


Use Pompeian’’ 


You, too, can have the clear, warm tints of 
youth, the alluring beauty of lovely coloring if 
you know the secret of instant beauty, the 
complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. 
peian BEAUTY Powder. 
fair and adds the charm of fragrance. 
Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! 
(Above 3 articles may be used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each.) They come in shades to match 
your coloring. 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder 
shade is more important than the color of dress you 
wear. 


Then apply Pom- 
It makes the skin beautifully 

Now a touch of 
Do you know that 


Our new NATURELLE shade is a more delicate 
tone than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely 
with a medium complexion. Our new RACHEL 
shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. See 
offer on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, 
flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM—light, dark, 
medium. Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for 
oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry 
skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 
with a real perfume odor 





GUARANTEE 

The name Pompeian on any package is your guaran- 
tee of quality and safety. Should you not be com- 
pletely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 

TEAR OFF NOW 
To mail or to put in purse as shopping reminder. 
——=_ == ——_— =m = == am ae 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


I Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
| Art Panel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 


| Name 


| 
I Address 


| City 























i] Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below. 
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Solitaire at a Glance 


Shuffle two entire packs of cards together 
and deal off on to the table, face up, four 
rows of ten cards each, from left to right,— 
forty cards in all—called the tableau. 

The object is to release the cards from 
the tableau and talon (see below), accord- 
ing to the following rules, so that they can 
be built up in eight suits, beginning with 
ace, then deuce, three etc., to king. 

In building, only the top card of the 
talon or a bottom card in the tableau can 
be used; the rule regarding the tableau 
being that no card can be used that has 
another card lying beneath it. Thus, at 
the beginning of the play, the cards in the 
bottom row of the tableau only are avail- 
able, but as soon as one has been used the 
card which lies just above it can be used. 

To play: If there are any aces in the bot- 
tom row of the tableau, release them, and 
lay them in a row beneath the tableau, the 
aces forming the foundations for building. 

Then examine the tableau and endeavor 
to release cards so as to build up on the 
foundations (following suit, or to build 
down in sequence within the tableau itself, 
following suit). Thus if you have a king 
of hearts near the top of the tableau, and 
a queen of hearts which is available for 

all -- 7 use (no cards beneath it), the queen may 

” «< we be played ae king, and so on, playing 

© “ available cards in descending sequence on 

Are you In Oo od company to any card in the tableau. This should 

———— be 5 age as long as -_ a play can os 

made, as it releases other cards desire 

wh en you are alone ? for use. It is called marriage, and should 

be proceeded with with caution, as a 

sequence formed in a lower row may 

° ° ° block a desired card above it, which might 
AN you pass an evening alone without boring soon have been released. 

yourself? Can you be your own companion _ As fast as aces are released place them 

f =i hree h ; and feel that v bett in the foundation row. ; 

or two or three hours and fee at you are a better In plays in the tableau, create, if possi- 

man or woman afterwards? ble, a vacancy (in a straight line) in the 

top row. This space will be of great 

. advantage in releasing other cards in the 

Play cards for wholesome recreation tableau or talon. Vacancies in the top 

row may be filled with any available card, 

either from the tableau or talon. The 

player will use his judgment about filling 















and you will find yourself the most charming com- 


panion in the world. You'll be surprised the way the vacancies - created, or wait for a 
ape eA ne ae alps 0 me : more opportune time. 
the time will fly and, all the while, you'll be sharpen- When all the available cards are played, 
ing your memory, improving your mental concen- deal out ——— te er one card 
ia ios Pea : = re oe at a time, playing all suitable ones in 
tration, strengthening your foresight. ¥ ou'll sleep descending Gaeniaiie Gn te tahtuan. 
soundly after a game of solitaire and you'll be a a cards that cannot be played, either on { 
nimi . ’ reese a the foundations or tableau, arelaid aside, one 
keener man or woman the next day . on top of the other, face up, forming the talon. 
Send for this book: If the foundations cannot all be com- 


pleted in the ascending sequence to the 
kings, thus consuming all the cards in the 
tableau and talon in one deal of the cards, 
the game is lost. There is no redeal. 


**The Official Rules of Card Games”’ giving complete 
rules for 300 games and hints for better playing. 
Check this and other books wanted on coupon. Write 
name and address in margin below and mail with re- 




















uired amount to For seven other kinds of Soli- _—— ‘ 
q taire see ‘‘The Official Rules [HOW To | 
_ : of Card Games”’ offered below ENTERTAIN | 
The U.S. Playing Card Company, : with CARDS SAG 
Dept. U-5, Cincinnati, U. S. A., Manufacturers of Playing 
Card Co 
Dept. U-5, 
Cincinnati, O. 


4% Send postpaid 
2 books checked below. 
“Official Rules 

of Card Games”’ 

800 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
**Six Popular Games” 

» Auction, Cribbage, Pitchs 
\ ar \V-" FiveH undred, Solitaire, Pinochle. 6c+ 
\ off" of D- f7 “How to Entertain with Cards.” 
opt ¢ Suggestions for partiesand clubs. 6c. 
pT 7"Cara Tricks.”” Mystifying tricks that 

\\ G can be done with a deck of cards. 6c. 
‘ oO “Fortune Telling with Playing Cards.” 

How to tell fortune with a regular deck of ’ 
, ecards. 6c. 

0 “Card Stunts for Kiddies.’? Amusing and in- 
structive kindergarten lessons. Not card games but 
pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bits of board. 6c. 
All 6 books 40c. Write Nameand Address in margin below. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. ia 
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BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. Gold Edges.) 


























A Motion Picture Dictionary 


Compiled and edited by 


WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


CCENT, ». A peculiarity of speech 
A which has always afflicted actors, 
causing them to pronounce literary, 
litry; really, rilly; were, ware; burglar, 
burgular; can’t, cawnt; and so on. The 
complete elimination of this accent from 
the silent drama constitutes one of the 
principal advantages of the cinema over 
the speaking stage. 


ACCIDENT, 2. That to which is largely 


attributable a motion picture’s success. 


ACME, n. That point of perfection to 
which each successive motion picture attains 
in the advance announcements. 


ADMISSION, n. The price one pays for 
disappointment. A fixed overcharge. 


ADONIS, n. An ancient deity of surpass- 
ing facial beauty and perfect bodily propor- 
tions, of whom the average leading man 
secretly regards himself the modern rein- 
carnation. 


AFLOAT, adv. A state 
which no boat manages 
to maintain once it gets 
within sight of an un- 
inhabited island. 


ALMOST, adv. As far 
as any seducer cver succeeds with a screen 
virgin. 





ALTAR, 7. The goal, the climax, the pur- 
pose, and the reward of human existence. 
The end of sorrow and the gateway to 
perfect bliss. 


ANTIMACASSAR, nz. A doily placed on 
the back of chairs to protect the upholstery 
from the oiled and pomaded heads of 
motion-picture actors. Macassar oil, from 
which these protectors derive their name, 
has been discarded because of its low visi- 
bility, and has been supplanted by bril- 
liantine, patent-leather polish, Jap-a-Lac, 
ebony veneer, bear grease, and liquid 
vaseline—all of which produce a superior 
gloss. 


ARTLESSNESS, x. An attitude studi- 
ously and painstakingly cultivated by 
young lady stars. 


ASTRIDE, adv. The in- 
elegant but safe position 
assumed by motion pic- 
tures which deal with 
the problem of capital 
and labor. 








AUDIENCE, x. An as- 
semblage of incorrigible optimists, who, 
though having been consistently disap- 
pointed, are ever looking forward to a 
change for the better. 


AG, v. i. To hang loose, like 

a bag. That which no leading 
man’s trousers have ever done 
at the knees. 





BALCONY, z. A high, narrow veranda, 
over the railing of which, after a desperate 
struggle, the hero at length succeeds in 
flinging his antagonist. 


BALDNESS, 1. A histrionic handicap as 
great as that of having Dundrearys. The 
art of acting depends largely upon what 
part of the head an actor’s hair is located. 


BAN, z. A formal prohibition or interdict, 
originally ecclesiastical in nature, but today 
an arbitrary censorship imposed upon a 
great industry by a handful of narrow- 
minded, self-righteous busybodies of both 
sexes, who cause both producers and public 
to suffer as a result of their own Freudian 
inhibitions. 


BANDIT, n. An honorable, courageous 
and handsome young gentleman with a 
purely academic interest in holding up 
trains and stage-coaches, who not only 
returns his booty, but risks his life to save 
the sheriff’s daughter from the Indians. 


BANK, x. A depository for 
money, characterized by its 
accessibility to burglars. 


BEARD, ». A hirsute growth 
on the face, which at once 
renders its possessor an object 
of grave suspicion. 


BECAUSE, adv. & conj. 


Formerly a 
woman's reason, but of late extended to the 
motion pictures, and constituting the only 
apparent explanation for three-fourths of 
the things done in the average film drama. 


BLAME, n. That which invariably falls 
on the innocent. 


BLEMISH, 2. Something which the 
characters of both heroes and heroines are 
entirely without. 


BLIZZARD, 1. A climatic disturbance 
which overtakes unmarried couples in 
Alaska, forcing them to spend several days 
alone with each other in a primitive hut, 
during which time the young lady comes 
face to face with the Great Realities of 
life, and emerges somewhat chastened and 
humbled. 


BOOZE, n. Any spirituous bev- 
erage one drink of which is suffi- 
cient to create a state of com- 
plete intoxication. Likewise, 
that which the villain invariably 
partakes of just before he makes his unsuc 
cessful advances upon the young lady whom 
he has lured to his apartment. 





BOUNCE, v. 7. An ingenue’s habitual man- 
ner of locomotion, , 


BRILLIANTINE, n. A cosmetic for the 
hair, which, in many instances, constitutes 
an actor’s chief source of brilliance. 


BULL, x. A more or less domesticated 
pachyderm from which all 
comedians and young ladies 
from the city erroneously 
believe that milk may be 
obtained. 


BUSHY, adj. Similar to a 
bush, such as the sideburns 
worrr by butlers. 








(CALAMITY, 2x. That by 
which inevitably befalls ii 
the impious. 


CANDLE, n. A wax taper Cgtk-> 


which gives forth a diffused. 
illumination of greater brilliancy and pene- 
tration than the average arc-light. 


CAST, x. An aggregation of actors each 
one of whom gives his or her own interpre- 
tation of a role as the author should have 
conceived it. 


CENTRE, . That part of a picture where 
one will! at all times find Nazimova. 


CHAISE-LONGUE, 2. A long chair, or 
semi-sofa, upon which undulating brunettes 
in abbreviated sheath-gowns recline lan- 
guorously and smoke cigarettes through 
long slender holders. A chatse-longue is 
apparently regarded as a highly indelicate 
piece of furniture, for it is never found in 
respectable homes. 


CHASE, n. The plot on which the major- 
ity of screen comedies are founded. 


CHEESE, 7. An edible which exudes a 
terrific and penetrating aroma capable of 
asphyxiating any person who approaches it 
too closely. Because of this characteristic 
it lends itself readily to all manner of hu- 
morous “‘business,”’ and is always a source 
of the most uproarious mirth. 


CHEF-D’OEUVRE, 1. A masterpiece; a 
supreme work of art; a super-achievement; 
what every producer assures us his forth- 
coming picture will prove to be, although 
only one suppresses his modesty to the ex- 
tent of billing himself as ‘‘the 
master.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 1n. A 
large cabbage-shaped flower 
which comedians consider ex- 
tremely funny when worn as a 
boutonniere. 


CINDERELLA, 2. A poor but 
virtuous young woman the story of whose 
life forms the plot-motif of every two mo- 
tion pictures out of three. 


CLAIRVOYANCE, 2. The gift of fore- 
sight, the possession of which is wholly su- 
perfluous in determining what is going to 
happen next in the average motion picture. 





CLUB, n. A lodge for men whose regalia is 
a form-fitting dress suit, and whose method 
of salutation is a slap on the back. 


COWBOY, . A handsome 
young man, freshly shaved, 
stylishly coiffured, and ele- 
gantly manicured, who 
wears spotless hair pants 
and spends his time chas- 
ing Indians and pursuing 
bandits. 


CYCLONE, 2. A violent 
wind storm which, were the 
motion pictures a dependable basis of de- 
duction, would seem to constitute a per- 
manent condition of the earth’s climate. 


(To be Continued.) , 
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AROLD LLOYD is back from New 

York with a beautiful new Pathe con- 
tract. He didn’t lose his charming bash- 
fulness in Gotham. Nor did he lose Mil- 
dred Davis, who is to support him in a few 
more pictures, preparatory to launching her 
own company. Harold isn’t a bit puffed 
up because a Chicago theater will show 
nothing hereafter but Harold Lloyd pic- 
tures, running one until the next one is 
ready for release. 


HE recent rainy spell did things to our 

fair city’s water supply, owing to the 
mountain drains. It had a distinctly muddy 
look. And little Billy Reid has an aversion 
to bathing in dirty water. Some children 
are that way. 

“That isn’t dirty,” papa Wallace assured 
his offspring solemnly. “It’s just scorched. 
We left it in the heater too long.” 

Which explanation was quite satisfactory 
to young Billy. 


ERE’S one on Guy Bates Post, that 

dignified stage star now filming “The 
Masquerader” for Richard Walton Tully. 
In the gray, drizzly dawn, clad in pajamas, 
Post looked out of his window and saw a 
man fumbling at the window of the living- 
room below. Forgetful of his state of de- 
shabille, Post dashed, hero-fashion, down 
the stairs and out of the door. The fellow 
hopped a bicycle and rode off, with a 
panting and slightly less dignified Post close 
behind. When he caught the chap and pre- 
pared to give him a piece of his mind, Post 
discovered that the fellow was merely de- 
livering the morning paper! He had been 
placing the paper in the window-box to pro- 
tect it from the rain. 

And Guy Bates Post, all draggled and con- 
siderably UNdignified, hurried sheepishly 
home in his pajamas, while the early-rising 
tourists gaped. 


DNA PURVIANCE is to achieve star- 
dom through the interest of Charlie 
Chaplin, who is planning to launch her 
production. It is not known whether her 
stellar pictures will be comedies or dramas. 
Charlie’s action is a touching example of 


Plays and Players—East and West 

















Most of Conrad Nagel” 8 close-ups are, 
contrary to report, not shared by Lois 
Wilson, Edith Roberts, or any of the 
Lasky ladies. Ruth Helms Nagel is his 
favorite leading woman, and they don't 


need Mr. deMille to direct them, either 


appreciation, a reward for unselfish serv- 
ice, for Edna has refused many times to 
leave him though splendid contracts were 
offered her. 


HE day after the news of Valentino’s 
divorce decree leaked out to a palpi- 
tating world, Famous Players-Lasky stock 
jumped two points. 
Lila Lee is the latest little lady to achieve 
the honor of having her name linked with 
Charlie Chaplin’s. They do say he’s calling 
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You have heard of etars who can “t. or won ts emote without the aid of their 


ersonal musicians. Guy 
im from the “legitimate” 


Bates Post goes them one better, and brings with 
a penchant for making up to music. 


Chopin for 


the grease-paint; Brahms for the mascara; for the lips, a little thing by Greig 
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on her. (Everybody hold onto your Para- 
mount stock! Lila may do something for 
the market yet.) 


HE young son of one of the stars ob- 
jects strenuously when his mother and 
father exhibit pictures of themselves and 
relatives together, taken before his birth. 
“Oh, Daddy,” he wails, “why didn’t you 
wait for me?” 


UDOLPH VALENTINO, having been 
awarded a decree of divorce from Jean 

Acker, is now free to peruse his “lady-fan” 
mail, which has increased astonishingly 
since it became known that the gentleman 
of the sealskin hair was seeking his freedom. 
Blue and lavender and passionate pink are 
most of the envelopes containing fervid ex- 
pressions of admiration for him. Each mail 
brings numberless poems, they tell me, 
penned by lily-white fingers, which Valen- 
tino refuses to get at all excited about. One 
dear soul even wanted to come out and 
“flutter” with him—which is a new one on 
me. We have a number of sports here in 
Hollywood, both indoor and outdoor—but 
we haven't yet learned to “flutter.” Can the 
Effete East be putting something over on 
us? 

Incidentally, “Rudolph” is no more. 
Grieve not, fair dames, he hasn’t passed 
away. But his name is to have a slight 
operation. Henceforth it will be Rodolph. 
Apparently the Great Joss of the Lasky 
stronghold deems an “o” more conservative, 
more elegant, or more something— 

Rodolph has purchased a new home in 
Whitley Heights, an idealized adobe affair 
set in artistic grounds. But he denies that 
Mme. Natcha Rambova, art director for 
Nazimova, whom rumor credits with hav- 
ing captured Rodolph’s heart, is to be its 
chatelaine. He will next film Ibanez’ “Blcod 
and Sand” with Bebe Daniels as the Spanish 
vamp and May McAvoy as the wife. 


ICHARD DIX, Launcelot of the Long 
Beach team, was telling a Sweet Young 
Thing—name deleted—about the members 
of his football team. “Now, there’s Smith,” 
he said, “he’ll be our best man soon.” 
“Oh, Richard,” she lisped, “how sudden! 
You dear thing!” 
Richard has sworn off women for life— 
again. 


HE Little God is getting busy, with the 

promise of Spring. Marie Mosquini and 
Harry “Snub” Pollard have announced their 
engagement. The hymeneal rites will occur 
in a couple of months, to be followed by a 
honeymoon in Australia to visit Snub’s par- 
ents. As a wedding-present, Hal Roach is 
“graduating” Snub from one- to two-reel 
comedies. Marie will continue as his vis-a- 
vis. 


EAH BAIRD narrowly escaped death 

from asphyxiation when the gas radi- 
ator connection in her dressing-room at the 
Ince studio became loosened. Both Miss 
Baird and her maid were overcome, but the 
prompt action of a carpenter who chanced 
to be passing and smelled the fumes un- 
doubtedly saved both. 


ERE’S the sort of a helpmate to have, 

says Bill Desmond. Called to New 
York by the sudden death of his sister, 
Bill left a personal-appearance tour suspended 
in mid-air. He delegated his wife, Mary 
McIvor Desmond, to make his bow for him 
and speak his little piece in a Toronto the- 
ater. She proved that a wife can be more 
than a pancake-pitcher—in fact, in view of 
the popularity she acquired for herself, Bill 
is wondering if he did right in letting her 
take his place! 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE MEIGHANS 
EXT to John McCormack's **Mother Machree,” Tom Meighan’s favorite record is **When 


_ Frances Dances With Me.” His permanent partner—the lady who's the mistress of maison 
Meighan, the lady of our photograph—is Frances Ring, the famous comic opera star, Tom's wife 
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From 700 letters 


from those who are eating Fleischmann’s Y east 


Doctors, mechanics, stenographers, housewives, teachers, 
nurses, clergymen, farmers, policemen, architects—in 
all, men and women in 113 different occupations recently 
told their experiences with eating yeast for health 














Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the system naturally by correct- 
ing digestive disturbance and 
restoring normal elimination 





HE reports came from all parts 

of the United States. Lawyers, 
artists, lumbermen wrote in. House- 
maids and private secretaries. Dress- 
makers. Even a boxer told why he 
was eating Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
what results he was getting. 

Nearly 300 of those who wrote in 
were eating yeast tobuildupstrength 
and vigor. 251 were freed from con- 
stipation by it. A great many others 
had digestion and appetite restored. 
Almost as many had been freed of 
pimples and boils. 


«After using every known 
cathartic” 


Hundreds of menand women depend 
day after day on cathartics. Yet this 
never corrects their trouble. Here 
was a man who had used “every 
known cathartic” ever since he was 
eleven years old. At last he solvedhis 
problem. A simple food, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, eaten like cheese or 
butter, had stimulated the activity of 
the intestines and restored regular 
functions. Another who had been eat- 
ing yeast for three months wrote 
“Since eating Fleischmann’s Yeast I 
have had no bowel trouble.” A wo- 
man eating yeast for constipation and 
gas had “greatly benefited” and also 
was delighted with the way her skin 
had cleared. 


«Suffered with gas for years. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured 
me after taking for three weeks” 


Many suffer for years with some di- 
gestive disturbance without ever re- 
alizing that faulty eating is thetrouble. 
Since the fresh yeast cake has been 
known to have a bene- 
ficial effect onthe entire 
digestive process, it is 
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now being advised in cases of stom- 


ach and intestinal trouble. 

Many men and women who had been suf- 
fering from poor appetite have regained ap- 
petite and vigor. One of them wrote: ““My 
vitality is back to normal. I have a ravenous 
appetite and every morning I get up full of 
‘pep’ and ambition.” 


Severe cases of pimples 


Both men and women suffering from boils 
or pimples—over one hundred men and over 
seventy women—reported rapid relief from 
these troubles through adding to their diet 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, the food which is now 
known to correct the basic cause of these 
troubles. One man who had been eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for over a month wrote, 
“I have no more pimples and have gained 
four pounds.” 


“Flu left me very weak and painfully 
thin. Tried numerous remedies, even 
sent to Germany for serums, but to no 
avail. Took Fleischmann’s Yeast and ° 
have greatly benefited by it.” 

“Can now do all of my work without 


feeling tired.”—‘“‘Has relieved and 
strengthened me.”—‘“‘Has made me full 
ofenergy.”—“‘Now have the pep! need.” 


In cases of rundown condition—men and 
women—astonishingly quick response came 
after the addition of the health-stimulating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to the regular food. In 
some of these cases, improvement was no- 
ticed in less than one month. 


The ways they liked to 
eat it best 


Some of these men and women did not like 
the taste of yeast at first. Almost all grew to 
like it. Most people took it in water. A number 
liked it in milk. It tastes something like an 
egg-nog. Many of the men liked it plain. 
Women liked to make sandwiches with it, or 
they took it in fruit juices. Two or three liked 
it in ice cream. One took it in soup. Several 
liked it in coffee. 

Add 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to your own daily diet and notice the differ- 
ence. Place a standing order with your 
grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. If your grocer is not among 
them, write to the Fleischmann agency in 
your nearest city—they will supply you. 
Send for free booklet telling all about yeast. 
Use coupon, addressing 
THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept.504, 701 
Washington St., New York. 
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THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept.504,701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me “The New Importance of Yeast 
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Glazo’'Liquid Polish 
Glazo Cuticle Mas- 


Combination Set, 75¢ 








NAIL LOVELINESS 
THAT’S LASTING 


In five brief minutes 


Without buffing, your nails can always 
have that freshly-manicured look 


The modern woman knows the 
importance of looking her best, 

’ 
always. And, because she’s a 
very busy person, she appreci- 
ates this time-saving, simple new 
manicure. 

All she need do is brush each nail 
lightly with Glazo, once or twice a week. 
This is the modern liquid nail polish. It 
dries instantly, with that lasting, high 
lustre which fashion now decrees. Noth- 
ing can dim its beauty, and the nails 
always have that dainty, freshly-mani- 
cured look. 


To give nails an attractive setting 


Stubborn, uneven cuticle will become 
soft and smooth under the beautifying, 
soothing influence of Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage. Use it with your orange stick to 
shape the nail sheaths; massage it in 
and leave it overnight, and your cuticle 
will always be trim and velvety. 

Ask today for the Complete Glazo 
Manicure, at any of the better toilet 
counters. 

For lovely hands, send for this book 
Written in an intimate, chatty way, it 
tells many important new things about 
the hands and their care. It is free— 


simply send name and address. The 
Glazo Co., 28 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 






with Remover, 50c 
sage - - - 50c¢ 


John A. Huston Co., Selling Agents for Canada 
60-62 Front St., West, Toronto 
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Home, sweet home with the Fairbankses: or, how they act when they're 


not acting, featuring 


ary and Doug. The camera pursues them, from 


Europe to the Beverly Hills house, which boasts the name of Pickfair. Isn't 
that—well, isn’t it? 


(Continued from page 80) 


HE health officer of San Francisco said 

Dorothy Dalton would have to be vac- 
cinated, as she had been in contact with 
typhoid or something. Dorothy said no in- 
deedy she wouldn’t. Health Officer said 
“Yes!” in that positive way men have when 
they think they mean it. Dorothy became 
just as positively negative. The debate 
waxed to a point where H. O. threatened 
Dorothy with a sojourn in the isolation hos- 
pital, but Dorothy sneaked a base on him 
by showing an honest-to-goodness vaccina- 
tion scar made some time ago. Dorothy 
won. 


HEY’RE at it again. 
Vividly colored, an advertisement for 
a film called “The Love Slave” reads thus: 

“A tremendous drama of passion. . 

A beautiful Arabian slave girl—madly in 
love with the handsome young Parisian who 
rescued her from a beast. 

“A flower of the East transplanted to 
Paris—the ages-old clash of East and West 
—a mad, jealous passion that would destroy 
one once beloved—then, prison walls that 
close in on another form of slavery. 

“A thrilling escape from a living death— 
freedom and peace—the re-kindling of dead 
fires—and a climax so powerful—so satis- 
fying—that it brings a profound sigh of 
relief.” 

“Sigh of relief” is right! 


VERHEARD in the Algonquin during 
the luncheon hour. 

A pretty sub-deb was lunching with a 
young chap who might have been the origi- 
nal of the collar ads one sees but never 
believes. 

Said she, gazing dreamily into space, 


guaranteed. 


“Wouldn't it be strange if there really is re- 
incarnation? Imagine if we were all to be 
reincarnated as aromas in the next life. 
What would you like to be, Teddy, if you 
were reincarnated as an aroma?” 

“I'd like to be Corinne Griffith’s bath- 
salts,” said her young man earnestly. 


ICKEY and Mary—hurrah! 

We have just heard that Marshall 
Neilan is again to direct Mary Pickford in 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” 

The Pickford-Neilan combination made 
such classics as “Stella Maris” and “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm.” Mary has never 
made such pictures since Neilan stopped di- 
recting her. The revival of “Tess”—espe- 
cially if Frances Marion makes the scenario, 
which is also reported—should be a knock- 
out. 


AM WOOD has directed Gloria Swanson 

in every one of her stellar pictures. “And 
I haven't won an argument yet,” says Sam 
lugubriously. 


T the Ritz the other evening, I saw Pearl 
White, with the most adorable chin- 
chilla coat on and a big, droopy white hat, 
black velvet on top, and white silk roses 
underneath. About her slim ankle, clad in 
this fashionable new stocking whose color is 
described by salesladies as “nude,” Pearl had 
the daintiest little bracelet of platinum and 
diamonds. 

A friend of the famous serial star told me 
the other day that Pearl returned from Eu- 
rope engaged to a Grand Duke—I’ve forgot- 
ten the nationality. As a duchess, Pearl 
ought to be thrilling if nothing else. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“NERVES” 


“NERVES”"—We hear it everywhere. 
The physician tells his patient—‘‘It’s your 
Nerves.” Sensitive and high-strung women 
complain of their ‘‘ Nerves.’”’ You see evi- 
dence of ‘Nerves’ everywhere—in the 
street, in the cars, in the theatre, in busi- 
ness, and especially in your own home— 
right in your own family. We Americans 
are a nation of nervous people. This is 
known the world over. Our own Nerve 
Specialists admit it. It is caused by our 
““Mile-a-minute”’ life; the intenseness of 
our Natures in everything we do. It is 
making us the most progressive nation on 
earth, but it is also wrecking our people. 
Our crowded insane asylums prove it. 
Medical records prove it. Millions of peo- 
ple have sub-normal Nerve Force, and con- 
sequently suffer from endless organic and 
physical troubles, which make their lives 
miserable. What is meant by “ Nerves?” 
By “Nerves” is meant Nerve Exhaustion 
(Neurasthenia), - lack of Nerve Force. 
What is Nerve Force? We might as well 
ask ‘‘What is electricity?” | We do not 
know. It is the secret of Nature. We do 
know that it is the vital force of life, a 
mysterious energy that flows from the 
nervous system and gives life and energy 
to every vital organ. Sever the nerve which 
leads to any organ and that organ will cease 
acting. 
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Pelvic Organs 


The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by the 
Nervous System, and how the Solar Plexus, com- 
monly known as the Abdominal Brain, is the Great 
Central Station for the distribution of Nerve Force, 


The wonderful organ we term the Nerv- 
ous System consists of countless millions of 
cells. These cells are reservoirs which 
store Nerve Force. The amount stored rep- 
resents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works incessantly to keep the supply of 
Nerve Force in these cells at a high level, 
for Life itself depends more upon Nerve 
Force than on the food we eat or even 
the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through 
overwork, worry, excitement, or grief, if 
we subject the muscular system to exces- 


mining the vitality 
By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


sive strain, or, in any way, consume more 
Nerve Force than the organs produce, the 
natural result must be Nerve Bankruptcy, 
in other words, Nerve Exhaustion, Neuras- 
thenia, or ‘* Nerves.” : 

There is but one malady more terrible 
than Nerve Exhaustion—its kin, Insanity. 
Only those who have passed through a 
siege of Nerve Exhaustion can understand 
the meaning of this’ statement. It is 
HELL: no other word can express it. At 
first, the victim is afraid he will die, and 
as it grips him deeper, he is afraid he will 
not die—so great is his mental torture. 
He becomes panic-stricken, and irresolute. 
A sickening sensation of weakness and 
helplessness overcomes him. He becomes 
obsessed with the thought of self-destruc- 
tion. Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady 
that comes suddenly. — It may be years in 
developing and the decline is accompanied 
by unmistakable symptoms, which can 
readily be recognized. 

The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: _ Lack of energy and 
endurance; that ‘tired feeling,’’ especially 
in the back and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex force, 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; ir- 
regular heart; poor memory; Jack of men- 
tal endurance; dizziness; backache; head- 
aches; neuritis; rheumatism, and _ other 

ains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 

How often do we hear of people, running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
a mysterious ‘‘something the matter’’ with 
them, though repeated examinations fail to 
show that any particular organ is weak or 
diseased? How often do we hear of people 
racking their brains, trying to discover the 
reason of their failure in business, in a 
profession, love, or any undertaking? They 
would give anything to lay their finger on 
the stumbling block of their lives—the 
door that locks out their ambitions, the 
wall that blocks their progress. The an- 
swer is: Lack of Nerve Force. In short, 
Nerve Force means Life Force—Brain 
Force—Vital Force—Organic Force—Dy- 
namic Force—Personal Magnetism—Man- 
liness and Womanliness. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
stood in a bread line. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
been down and out. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
acknowledged himself ‘‘licked.” 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
failed to attain success. 

This, of course, applies to women as well as men. 
And, on the other hand, WITHOUT Nerve Force 
no person of either sex in any walk of life has ever 
reached the top, has ever achieved success, or has 
ever gotten the fullest enjoyment from life itself. 
WITHOUT an abundant supply of Nerve Force 
our lives are wrongly adjusted, we fail to utilize our 
full powers, and we cheat ourselves of our birthright 
of health and vigor. 

‘“*A sound mind in a sound body”’ depends upon 
sound nerves. And to be a WINNER even in a 
small way, demands, first of al—NERVE FORCE. 
If your NERVES have reached any of the three 
stages of depletion, you ought to take immediate 
steps to determine the cause and to learn what to 
do to build up your Nerve Force. . 

I have made a life study of the mental and physical 
charactcristics of nervous people, having treated 
more cases of ‘‘Nerves’’ during the past 25 years 


than any other man in the world (over 90,000). 
My instruction is given by mail only. No drugs 


A subtle and dangerous malady which is under- 


of the American Nation 


or drastic treatment of any kind are employed- 
My method is remarkably simple, thoroughly scien- 
tific, and always effective. 1 shall agree to send you 
further information regarding my system of treat- 
ment FREE and without any obligation on your 
part. Everything is confidential and sent sealed 
in a plain envelope. 

You should read my 64-page book, ‘“‘NERVE 
FORCE.” The cost of this book is only 25 cents 
(coin or stamps). The book is not an advertise- 
ment of any treatment I may have to offer. This is 
proved by the fact that large corporations have 
bought and are buying this book from me by the 
hundreds and thousands for circulation, among their 
employes—Efficiency. Physicians recommend the 
book to their patients—Health. Ministers recom- 
mend it from the pulpit--Nerve Control, Happiness. 
Never before has so great a mass of valuable infor- 
mation been presented in so few words. It will 
enable you to understand your Nerves, your Mind, 
your Emotions and your Body for the first time. 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Author of Nerve Force and scores of other books 
on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects. Over a million of his vartous 
books have been sold during the last 24 years. 

He ts the scientist who explained the nature of 
the mysterious Psycho-physic Force involved in 
the Coulon-Abbott heats, a problem that had bafied 
the leading scientists of America and Europe for 
more than thirty years, and a full account of which 
has been published in recent issues of Physical 
Culture Magazine. 


Read the book at my risk—that is, if it does not 
meet with your fullest expectations, I shall refund 
your money PLUS your outlay for postage. My ad- 
vertisements have been appearing in this and other 
standard magazines for more than 20 years. This 
is ample evidence of my integrity and responsibility. 

The following extracts are quoted from letters 
written by people who have read the book: 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book and I feel so energetic. I had about given up 
hope of ever finding the cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of nerve spe- 
cialists, and have traveled from country to country 
in an endeavor to restore my nerves to normal. 
Your little book has done more for me than all 
other methods combined. 

‘*Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting.” 

**My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have re- 
read your book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: ‘‘Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and in 
the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. Before 
I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: ‘‘Your book shows you have 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves and 
nervous people. I am recommending your book to 
my patients.” 

A prominent Jawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 

“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, such 
as I had three years ago. 1 now sleep soundly and 
am gaining weight. I can again do a real day’s 
work.” 





PAUL von BOECKMANN, 
110 West 40th St., Studio 52, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: I desire to investigate your method, with- 


out’ obligation of any kind. (Print name and 
address plainly.) 


Enclose 25c if you wish the book. 
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For clean, sharp 
carbon copies 
Use MultiKopy No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general office 
use than any other carbon paper. Makes 
clean, legible, permanent copies. 

MultiKopy No. 5, light weight, makes 
20 legible, permanent copies at one writing. 

MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight, 
copies over 100 letters from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 
Kopy. Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


377 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 








Carbon Paper 


y 
A Ri for every Purpose 








HAIR REMOVED FREE 


Send for FREE sample of Hairine which will remove all 
traces of hair from face, neck, arms, limbs or any other 
Dart of body. Where others fail, this works. Try it. Free. 
Address: THE HAIRINE CO., Dept. C, 26 W. Quincy Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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**Lady Godiva™ on her white horse has ridden right into pictures. The lady 
is an importation, presented here by Wistaria Productions. 


(Continued from page 84) 


HILE the engagement of Marshall Nei- 

lan and Blanche Sweet has not ex- 
actly been announced, it is understood by all 
their friends to be a fact, and plans for the 
wedding are well under way. Blanche and 
Mickey have been friends for years, and 
their marriage won’t surprise anyone. If 
Miss Sweet’s health, which has been bad for 
some time, improves, she may return to the 
screen under Neilan’s direction. 


Fae STEWART is going to have her 
own company. 

Our consolatior is that she cannot possi- 
bly make worse pictures for her own com- 
pany than she did for Louis Mayer. 


OHN EMERSON and Anita Loos, who 

besides being co-directors and scenario 
writers of great note, are also man and wife, 
recently went down to Smith College to 
deliver a lecture on the art of motion pic- 
tures, to a group of college girls. 

Mr. Emerson had rather a bad sore throat, 
and before mounting the platform he said to 
his pretty wife, “I’m going to take this box 
of throat lozenges with me, and eat them 
while I talk, so I won’t lose my voice en- 
tirely.” 

At the end of his interesting discourse, he 
said, “Now young ladies, if there are any 





| questions you'd like to ask, I’d be glad to 
| answer them. Write them out on a piece 
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of paper, and bring them up, and I'll be 
very glad to tell you anything you like.” 

The second question he opened read, 
“What are you eating and why?” 


; HEN Madge Bellamy, newest Thomas 
H. Ince star, was on the stage in New 
York, a certain famous stage-producer, finan- 
cially interested in Paramount, discouraged 
her film aspirations. “Oh, you’d never do in 
pictures,” he told her. “You're too thin.” 


ERR ERICH VON STROHEIM has 
sobbed on many shoulders since the 
opening of the foolish “Foolish Wives.” 

He has, they say, made various complaints 
anent the cutting of “my picture.” He 
wanted to reduce the many thousand reels 
himself, but Mr. Laemmle wouldn’t let him. 
Universal’s president’s patience finally gave 
out, and he put the picture in the hands of 
a regular cutter, who worked day and night 
to finish the job. 

Herr von Stroheim at first wept because 
they wouldn’t let the film run two nights, 
thirty-six reels in all. He wanted to have them 
hire two theaters, sell tickets for two per- 
formances, first and second acts; sort of a 
Chinese effect. But, strangely enough, these 
Americans couldn’t see the idea. 

After all, doesn’t it seem silly to waste art 
on us plebeians, anyway ? 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Diary ofa 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 86) 


S Mary Miles Minter engaged to Tommy 

Dixon, son of the pencil manufacturer and 
heir to one of the largest fortunes in the 
United States? 

It’s sort of hard to tell. 

Mary says she isn’t—but Mary’s mother, 
in what was apparently an unguarded mo- 
ment—says she is. 

Mr. Dixon, naturally, must be discreetly 
silent. 

Certainly there is a very deep and constant 
friendship between the two young people, 
and there was a time when the thing ap- 
peared to be about ready for wedding bells. 

Now Mary says there isn’t anything in it. 

I wonder if the fact that I saw Miss Min- 
ter with that stunning young navy officer 
again the other evening had anything to do 
with her apparent change of heart. 

And then there was that Taylor tragedy, 
which we dislike to refer to. 


AY ALLISON has sold her beautiful 

Beverly Hillis home to a Seattle mil- 
lionaire, for $50,000, and moved to the 
Hollywood Hotel. 

May’s husband—Robert Ellis—decided he 
didn’t like the house much, because May 
built it and lived in it before they were 
married, so they intend to remain at the 
hotel until they can build a real home of 
their own, which he will build with his 
own money. 


{OLA DANA, proud possessor of a new 
home and several hens, shows visitors 
around her domain. Escorting a party 
through the grounds, she left a child of one 
of the guests eagerly anticipating events in 
the chicken-yard.. When the child reluctantly 
joined them, Viola asked if she had found 
any eggs. 
“No’m,” the youngster replied disappoint- 
edly, “the hens were scratchin’ all around, 
but they couldn't find a single egg.” 


R. AND MRS. ALLAN FORREST (neé 

Lottie Pickford) are settled cozily in 
their Hollywood honeymoon nest, with Lot- 
tie playing a lovely obligato on the kitchen 
range. If everybody continues getting mar- 
ried this way, and being nice and everything, 
I don’t know what we'll do to get our names 
in the papers and attract the tourists. Hol- 
lywood is getting as prophylactic as a hos- 
pital. 


- HAT’S in a name?” asked Mr. Shake- 

speare. Here I’ve been eating lunch 
on the same bench with Silvion De Jardins 
and didn’t know it. If I had—! [I couldn't 
get enthusiastic about a name like a jardi- 
niere, so it’s just as well that I came to 
know Bobby Vernon before I learned the 
title his parents bequeathed him. Bobby is 
having a legal operation to change it to his 
film-name. 


ARRELL FOSS has a habit of slipping 

away on vacations, laden with pack- 
ages, his destination unknown. This habit— 
coupled with its secrecy—has had all Holly- 
wood curious. But a friend discovered the 
secret rendezvous, and has given the whole 
thing away. Up in the mountains there’s an 
old Frenchman who hasn’t left his home 
since he “squatted” on the land twenty- 
seven years ago. Foss discovered the hermit, 
on a tramping trip, and spends his vacations 
with the old fellow, carrying him tobacco, 
papers, etc. When Darrell cut his hair for 
him, it was the first “trimming” the old 
man had had in years. And now Hollywood 
sleeps peacefully again, having satisfied itself 
that Darrell is still a nice boy. 

(Continued on page 88) 








; September 12 


Dear Diary: 5 

I promised to tell you everything, Dear Diary, 
and I’m going to keep my promise. ~* But ‘it’s 
awfully hard sometimes to write down just how 
[I feel. For I am so discouraged. Met Edith 
Williams today on the car. She was going some- 
where with Jimmy. And her clothes were so 
becoming that I envied her.’ My hair is prettier 
than Edith’s, isn’t it? .And my-eyes—and my 
complexion? Then why am I always so lone- 
some—so much alone? Can’t you help me, 
Diary? Bobbie’s better today. 


September 15 

More trouble, Diary. Mother said today that 
the money she’d saved for my new dress would 
have to go to pay Bobbie’s doctor bill. I’m try- 
ing to be brave, Diary, but I’m so disappointed. 
I wanted to go to a dance on-the 26th. Shall 
I go, Diary? I wonder if I can fix up that 
white organdie from last season? 


September 18 

Went to church this morning. ..Walked home 
with Alice Browning. Saw Jimmy. He’s always 
with Edith Williams. Oh, if I only had some 
pretty clothes—just a few of them, Diary, how 
happy I would be! . Mother tries so_hard to 
save, but Dad never earned a large salary. And 
everything I earn goes toward keeping house. 
But I can still smile, can’t I, Diary? 


September 23 
I’ve decided to wear my organdie to the dance. 
I do hope none of the girls remember it from 
last year. That new sash may help. Do men 
ever remember dresses, Diary? Jimmy will be 
there with Edith. Always Edith Williams. Oh, 
if I only had some becoming clothes! 


September 27 

I couldn’t write to you last night, Diary— 
I just couldn’t. I cried myself to sleep when I 
got home from the dance. Every girl had a 
new dress but me. I think Edith Williams’ was 
best of all. Do you think Jimmy will marry her? 
He hardly looked at me last night. I came home 
all alone—so tired and discouraged. Isn’t there 
something I can do to get pretty clothes? 


October 15 

Met Mrs. Peters today, with her two children. 
Poor woman—she hasn’t had a new dress in 
years. She can’t afford those in the shops and 
she can scarcely sew at all. I wish I could sew, 
Diary—then I could make my own clothes. Saw 
Jimmy walking down the street today while I 
was buying a magazine, but he didn’t see me. I 
guess he was thinking of Edith Williams. 


October 16 

Remember that magazine I bought yesterday ? 
Well, I sat up late last night reading it. I just 
couldn’t put it down. For in it I found the story 
of a girl just like myself. She couldn’t afford 
pretty clothes, either, and she was, oh, so dis- 
couraged. And then she léarned of a school 
that teaches you, right at home, to make your 
own clothes for a half or a third of what you 
would pay in the shops. Do you think I could 
learn too, Diary? I’m going to find out anyway. 


October 19 

Early today the postman brought me a good 
thick letter from the Woman’s Institute. I 
fairly snatched it from his hand. Guess he 
thought it was a love-letter. Why, Diary, do 
you know the Institute is the most wonderful 
school I ever heard of ? Think of it, while I’ve 
been so unhappy, thousands of other girls have 
been learning right at home to make just the 
kind of pretty clothes they’ve always wanted, at, 
oh! such wonderful savings. If they can do it, 
why can’t 1? I can, Diary, and I’m going to! 


é December 16 

I know I’ve forgotten you for some time, 
Diary, but I’ve been awfully busy since I en- 
rolled with the Woman’s Institute. Think of 
it, Diary, I’m learning how to make the pretty 
clothes I have always wanted. I’ve finished the 
first three lessons, and already I’ve made the 
prettiest blouse. Just think of being able to 
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Lonesome Gir 


sew ‘for yourself and have pretty things for 
just the cost of materials! 


January 30 

Well, it’s happened, Diary. There was another 
dance last night and I wore my new dress. You 
should have seen the girls. They were so sur- 
prised. They all wanted to know where I bought 
it. And when I told them I had made it my- 
self they would hardly believe me. And the 
men! Don’t tell me they don’t notice pretty 
things. My dance card was filled in five minutes. 
I’ve never had such a good time in my life. 
Jimmy and Edith aren’t engaged yet, Diary. 
Jimmy’s coming to see me on Wednesday night. 


April 15 

Here it is only the middle of April and already 
I have more pretty spring clothes than I ever 
had in my life. And altogether they have cost 
me no more than one really good dress or suit 
would have cost ready made. Oh, there’s a 
world of difference in the cost of things, Diary, 
when you make them yourself ind pay only for 
the materials. Besides, I’ve made over all my 
last year’s clothes—they look as pretty as the 
new ones and the expense of new trimmings and 
findings was almost nothing at all. 


May 8 

Awfully busy, Diary. I’ve started to sew for 
other people. I made a silk dress for Mrs. Scott 
and a ‘blouse for Mrs. Perry last week. Mrs. 
Scott paid me $10 and Mrs. Perry $3.25. Think 
of it, Diary—little me who couldn’t sew a stitch 
a few months ago, making clothes for other 
people. Mother just can’t get over it. She’s 
actually smiling these days. Says I’m going to 
earn $30 a week, soon. 


May 20 

The most wonderful, wonderful thing has 
happened, Diary. Jimmy has asked me to marry 
him. It’s to be in the fall. And my trousseau will 
be the finest that any girl ever had, because I’m 
going to make it myself. Jimmy wanted to 
know what had caused the change in me and I 
told him all about the Woman’s Institute. He 
wouldn’t believe it until I showed him my les- 
sons. He looked them over and then said they 
were so easy and simple that he thought he 
would take up dressmaking himself. Imagine 
Jimmy sewing, Diary! 


May 26 

Gladys Graham came in to see me today. I 
think she had been crying. Said she was dis- 
couraged because she didn’t have pretty clothes. 
Then I told her all about the Woman’s Institute. 
I think she’s going to find out about it. I 
hope so. Think where I would be if I hadn’t 
seen that magazine. Goodbye, Diary—Jimmy’s 
here and I can’t neglect him even for you. 





What this “Lonesome Girl’? has done you can 
do, too. There is not the slightest doubt of it. 
More than 125,000 women and girls, in city, 
town and country, have proved by the clothes 
they have made and the dollars they have saved, 
that you can easily learn at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute, to make all your own and 
your children’s clothes or prepare for success 
in the dressmaking or millinery profession. 


It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote as 
much or little time to the course as you desire 
and just whenever it is convenient. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


T tells all about the 

Woman’s Institute. 
It describes the courses 
in detail, and explains 
how you, too, can learn 
easily and quickly, in 
spare tifme at home, to 
make your own clothes 
and hats, and dress bet- 
ter at less cost, or pre- 
pare for success in the 
dressmaking or milli- 
nery profession. 
rm. the Ln be- 

w or wr a ttex 
or post card to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
17-D, Scranton, Penna. A copy of this hand- 
some booklet will come to you, absolutely free, 
by return mail. 


— —— — — — TEAR OUT HERE —-—-—— — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 17-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 


of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below: 


(1 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
LJ Professional Dressmaking LJ Cooking 






Name. 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address. 
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MOVIE 


SOUVENIR 
Playing Cards 


Your favorite picture stars in this 
beautiful deck of cards. 53 different 
portraits, one to each card, including 
suchstarsasCharlie Chaplin, Thomas 
Meighan, Geraldine Farrar, Tom 
Mix, Wallace Reid, TalmadgeSisters, 
Dustin Farnum, Pearl White, Lenore 
Ulrich, June Caprice, Louise Glaum, 
Sessue Hayakawa, Mabel Normand, 
Wanda Hawley, Dorothy Dalton, 
etc., etc., etc. Back design is a full 
color reproduction of the famous 
painting ““The Chariot Race”. Gold 
edges, telescope case. In every way 
the finest pack of cards produced. 





Give a Movie Card Party 


Surprise and delight your friends by 
using these novel cards for your next 
party or club meeting. 


Give Movie Cards for Prizes 


Any one of your guests will be glad 
to receive a deck of these cards asa 
prize. 

Movie Cards as Gifts 
Any of your relations or friends who 
play cards or go to the Movies will 
appreciate a pack of these cards as 
a birthday or holiday present. 


Add New Interest to your Family 
Card Games 


Think of a Queen beatinga King (the 
Queens of the Movies happen to be 
Aces in Movie Cards). Think of 
Charlie Chaplin vanquishing Tom 
Mix(Charliehappenstobethe Joker). 


A Portrait Gallery for Movie Fans 
Even if you don’t play cards you'll 
enjoy having these 53 portraits of 
your favorite players. They make 
attractive wall decorations when 
grouped together. 


Cost No More Than Any 
Other High-Grade Cards. 
Only 75c per pack postpaid. 


FREE 


With Every Order 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 
your order for one or more packs and 
we will mail you free of charge the 48 
page book ‘‘Entertaining with Cards” 
giving suggestions for all kinds of nov- 
elty card parties from the wording of the 
invitation to the kind of refreshments 
to serve. Order at once as 
this offer is for a limit- 
ed time only. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Selling Agents 
The Movie Souvenir 
Card Co. Dept. M 
Cincinnati, Ohio U.S.A. 
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The Movie Souvenir Card Co., Dept. M., Cincinnati,O. 


Send me post paid...... .packs Movie Souvenir Playing 
Cards at 75c per pack and the book “‘Entertaining with 


Cards” free. I enclose $........c0cse 





ADDRESS 





P.O. STATE 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 87) 


LL the little girlies are wailing and 
handing back their new installment 
frocks—for Ernest Lubitsch isn’t coming to 
Hollywood after all. He saw New York— 
and turned right around and sailed back to 
Europe. Can it be that Herr Lubitsch feared 
the battery of girlies, who were all thrilled 
‘way down to their pink toe-nails as the 
prospect of meeting this foreign genius not 
yet harnessed to domestic yoke? Lots of 
little extras can spend their frock-money on 
meals now. 


HE other day an astonished—and, whis- 

per it gently, a highly indignant—Jack 
Holt perceived his name upon the callboard 
as an extra to take part in a “mob scene” in 
another star’s picture. But it developed 
upon investigation that there was really an 
extra by that name working in the other 
play. And, what’s more, he’s getting a lot 
of the Star Jack Holt’s lady-fan-mail! 


HARLIE RAY has cast his lot with the 

United Artists, joining the assemblage 
composed of Mary and Doug, Chaplin and 
Griffith. 


LION in the arena at Universal City 
became too playful with Gladys Wal- 
ton, reached through the bars, and slashed 
her fur coat from shoulder to hem. Gladys, 
unhurt, was angry as anything. It was a 
new fur coat. 


ABITUES of the Algonquin, that al- 

most-club of Manhattan  stage-and- 
screen stars, have been startled out of their 
skins. 

Fancy seeing a very vampish lady: gor- 
geous in sables and diamonds—walk into the 
dining room, closely followed by a tall, 
handsome man. Fancy seeing them sit down 
together, and, oblivious of everybody else, 
calmly—er, more or less—hold hands: And 
when a page calls the gentleman, fancy see- 
ing him rise and first kiss her before leaving 
to answer the telephone: 

That’s what happened when Frank Mayo 
and Dagmar Godowsky Mayo were in New 
York. The beautiful exotic daughter of the 
great Leopold and her film-star husband 
have, contrary to rumor, not separated. In 
fact, they are shocking people by their con- 
stant devotion. It really isn’t done. But it 
seems reasonable to expect the unusual from 
Dagmar. One cannot imagine her and the 
commonplace at the same time. 

Mr. Mayo has old-fashioned ideas about 
wives. He doesn’t want his wife to keep 
on with her motion picture work. 


ADAME SARAH BERNHARDT will 

visit America—which means Hollywood 
—during March as the guest of Famous 
Players-Lasky, who plan a big party to cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of the birth of 
the film industry. 





C. WITWER was so pleased with the 
e way his football yarns had been filmed 
under the title of “The Leather Pushers,” 
that he wired Carl Laemmle, president of 
Universal, congratulations to the tune of 
$25 (paid). 
The Universal poo-bah acknowledged the 
compliment with a $30 wire—collect. 
Witwer’s sense of humor is now in cold 
storage. 


‘“‘DILLY” RHODES, widow of the late 

“Smiling Bill Parsons,” is asking a di- 
vorce from her second husband, William 
Jobelmann, a publicity man. One of her 
complaints is that he swiped a bottle from 
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her private stock! (Continued on page 80) 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 88) 


HESE “all star casts,” which used to be 

such fun, have lately, with the decrease 
in salaries and the de-starring movement, be- | 
come the real thing. 

Imagine, all in one picture: Forrest Stan- 
ley, Harry Mestayer, Ernest Glendenning, 
William Norris, Pedro de Cordoba, Charles 
Gerard, Lynn Harding, Ruth Shepley, The- 
resa Maxwell-Conover, and Macey Harlan! 
All these appear in “When Knighthood was 
in Flower,” which stars Marion Davies, as 
an additional inducement. 

In Norma Talmadge’s “The Duchess of 
Langlaise,” the cast includes Conway Tearle, 
Irving Cummings, Adolphe Menjou, Rose- 
mary Theby, Wedgewood Nowell, Otis Har- 
lan, and Kate Lester. 

By the way, Frances Marion wrote the 
scenario from Balzac. 


RT ACORD and a friend of his were 

sued for $25,000 damages because they 
ran down a man with their speeding auto- 
mobile. The man was standing on a “safety- 
zone.” 


ONDER if these exclusive, “formal,” 
private showings or pre-views of new 
photoplays are the thing, after all? 

There’s something about a first night 
which prejudices you. When you get an 
engraved card, with “The Umph Film Corpo- 
ration Request the Honor of Your Presence 
at the Initial Showing of ‘Blind Brides,’ at 
8:17 P. M.” with “Formal” in the corner of 
your card, and you go, and there’s the pro- 
ducer in the lobby, waiting to shake your 
hand; and there’s the director in the upper- | 
left-hand box, beaming at you; and there’s 
the star, who waves to you; and there is a 
special orchestra, and a speech,—where does 
the poor picture come in? 

Sometimes when the picture is extra | 
grand, they hire a hall; the grand ballroom 
of one of our best hotels. If you are lucky, 
you can stand on tiptoe in the rear of the 











room and catch a glimpse, occasionally, of 
the top of the heroine’s head—her real | 
head; you never see the picture at all. | 


These showings affect different people dif- | 


ferently. Some newspaper reviewers just | 
dote on them. Others just don’t. Either 
way, the reviews are biased. We think 


these showings are little games which the 
dear producers will outgrow. Or else they 
will be sensible, and save the money which 
otherwise would go towards paying for the 
engraved invitations. 


ARY HAY made a big hit in “Marjo- 
lane,” the musicalized version of “Po- 
mander Walk.” 

Although the piece stars Peggy Woods 
and Lennox Pawle, little Mary seems to 
have captured the audiences completely, if 
public opinion is any criterion. 

The first-night audience included, as it 
generally does, many celebrities. Mae Marsh 
was there to lend a hand; and the husband | 
of Mary Hay, a promising youngster named | 
Richard Barthelmess, was enthusiastically | 
present. 





N one of the winding drives of Beverly | 

Hills the other afternoon, I met a 
future screen star taking a ride in her per- 
ambulator. 

She had on a real lace bonnet with pink 
satin rosebuds over each ear, and tiny pink 
booties tied on with knots of French blue. 

Little Miss Niblo, the four months’ old 
daughter of Fred Niblo and Enid Bennett, 
is the cutest thing in Hollywood—brown 
curls and great big brown eyes that promise 
to screen very well in the future. 








(Continued on page 93) 

















Bread 
has part of the food 
cells’ broken 





Toast 
has more of the food 
cells broken 


Puffed Wheat 
has all the food cells broken 


Why We Explode 


every food cell in Puffed Grains 


Over 125 million food cells exist in a grain of wheat. All 
must be broken to digest. 


In bread you break part of them—in toast you break more. 
But Puffed Wheat alone breaks them all. 


Grains shot from guns 


Prof. A. P. Anderson studied for years to make whole grains wholly diges- 
tible. 

He did it at last by sealing the grains in guns, then supplying an hour of 
fearful heat. Thus the moisture in each food cell is changed to super-heated 
steam. 


When the guns are shot, every food cell explodes. All become available 
as food. 


More than cereal tidbits 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are delightful dainties. You never tasted 
cereals so good. They are bubble grains, airy, flimsy and toasted, as flavory 
as nuts. They seem like food confections. 

But they are also whole grains, supplying 16 needed elements. Every 
element is fitted to feed. The greatest food you can serve a child is Puffed 
Wheat in a bowl of milk. But serve them Puffed Rice also. That is the 


Puffed Wheat _—Puffed Rice 


Whole wheat steam exploded. With cream and sugar is the finest 
Puffed to 8 times normal size. breakfast dainty children ever get. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany sore makers 
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—the Finest hp go | 
Phonograph in the World 


iv brings all of the world’s great- 
est artists to your home. In all 
features that distinguish the really 
fine phonograph—in artistic 
appearance, in scope of repertoire, 
in sheer musical quality—above 
. in its ability to reproduce with life- 
ike fidelity the voice of the singer or the 
pm: of any instrument, the wonder- 
Steger stands alone, unrivalled. 
And its appeal is universal—because it 
plays a/i disc records correctly without 
change of parts. Hear and play the 


incomparable Steger. Style brochure on 
request. 





STEGER & SONS 


STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: STEGER, ILLINOIS, where th- 
“Lincoln” and “ Dixie’ Highways meet 


*d/ tt's aSTEGER—it' s the most valuable piano tn 
the world’ 































THEIR EYES 
FOLLOW 


Wherever you go— 
on the street—at the 
dance—their eyes fol- 
low your ankles. Are 
they lingering glances 
of admiration? If 
not, you need 


Bonne Forme 
ANKLE REDUCERS 


They are worn at night with perfect ease and 
comfort. They not only reduce and shape one’s 
ankles to their correct lines, but also relieve the 
strain of a busy day. 


MARION DAVIES says: 

“I am g@lad to give my endorsement 
of your BONNE FORME. ANKLE 
REDUCERS. One can easily achieve 
graceful ankles with these reducers.”’ 


They are guaranteed and sold on a money back 
basis. Order by mail, $5 per pair. 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 


L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. M-2., 18 W. 34th St., New York City 











MAKE MONEY AY HUME 


‘YOU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in 
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He tackled her at the five yard line, picked her out of the saddle 
and yelled, * ‘Home. James!” 
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“The Sheik” the Once 


Over From the Ringside 


By DICK DORGAN 


AST week I had a couple of hours off, 
so I parked myself in a ringside seat 
at a Movie Palace and took in the 
“Sheik,” and let me utter right here that 


| if you haven’t seen it as yet, go ferret it 
| out and give it the “north and south.” It’s 


a cuckoo. 

It’s a story of a little English “twist and 
twirl,” Diana Mayo, who got terribly sen- 
timental over the “Kashmiri Love Song,” 


| and being tired of hanging around with a 


bunch. of yahoos who couldn’t tell pepper 
from salt, thought she’d like to try her 
luck with the “Sand Fleas” of Arabia. So 
she gives a swell feed and shindig, in Biskra, 
on the edge of the desert, as a farewell to 
her friends, before leaving for the land of 
“free life and fresh air.” 

Well! just as everything is going along 
smoothly, who comes tearing along like 
Broncho Billy with a few of his pals, but 
Ahmed Ben Hassen, the Sheik. He spots 
Diana over in a corner and gives her the 
“Igotcha look” ala Ben Turpin, and departs 
into the night, leaving Diana all het up. 

After everyone is knocking over the big 
sleeps, he sneaks over under her window 
with his ukelele, and warbles, in accents 
disconsolate, the “Kashmiri Love Song.” 
Then climbs into her boudoir and steals a 
few eyefuls, along with the lead pills out 
of her pearl-handled gat. In the morning, 
Diana dons the riding make-up and joins 
her party with Mustaphi Ali, her guide, 
and they start off. 

Now it appears that “Musti” 
the Sheik’s henchmen. So on the second 
day out, when he was pretty sure that 
no revenue men or Mack Sennett cops 
were around, he led her to a lonely spot 
near some dunes where the Sheik was hid- 
ing with a picked bunch of supers. Two 
or three dozen of them rode out and started 
some side arm entertainment for the lady, 
but she pulled up short and then broke for 
the open. 


is one of 


This was just what the Sheik wanted, so 
with a wild yell like a Cherokee chief to 
call off the hounds, he tore after her like 
a prairie wolf and tackled her at the five 
yard line, picked her out of the saddle and 
yelled, “Home, James,” meaning to the col- 
lapsible bungalow on the sound—or rather 
the oasis. 

The next scene is in the tent, and let me 
say that it had more entrances and exits 
than a Chinese gambling house. And as 
for the appointments—Well! the living room 
alone would make the grand ball room in 
the Plaza look like a hall bed room in the 
Bowery. 


HE Sheik was no small time guy. He 

was one of the real hot dogs of the des- 
ert, and the bell cow of this herd. This scene 
in the tent is where he vamps Diana. He 
struts around her like a prize turkey, every 
once in a while stopping to give her a 
Svengali glare. Then when she would shrivel 
up on the divan again he would smile—oh, 
boy, what a wicked one—and start strut- 
ting again, all the while smoking yards and 
yards of cigarettes. 

He must have been reading Elinor Glyn 
pretty closely or else he was stealing Theda 
Bara’s stuff, ‘cause he had all the fourteen 
points down great, with a couple of the 
amendments tacked on. He certainly was 
some La La. 

He kept this up for a week or so and 
in the meantime he broke in a few horses 
and made the rounds to smaller camps, 
to see if all his subjects were well and 
happy, to break the monotony. 

All this time Diana was hating him some- 
thing awful—but between us two I know 
she had a soft spot in her heart for him, 
*cause I saw her smile with glee one time 
when he gave her a dig in the ribs and said, 
“Kiss me, kid.” 

Well! a month or so later the Sheik was 

(Continued on page 91) 
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“The Sheik” 


(Continued from page 90) 


off on a week-end trip, visiting some other 
chicken, I guess. So Diana, thinking it was 
a good chance, took a run out powder and 
left the place flat. Gaston, the frenchy, 
who was chief cook and bottlewasher about 
the place, accompanied her. 

About three hours later they were rid- 
ing along blissfully when without a word 
of warning out comes a bevy of Klu Klux 
Klan from behind a small dune. They 
belonged to Amair’s gas house gang of the 
desert. 

They were as harmless as a lot of baby 
rattlesnakes. 

Diana and Gaston ducked behind a dune 
and then the free-for-all started and it was 
a case of each man for himself. It was one 
grand and glorious scrap and it looked more 
like “Custer’s last stand” than anything so 
far filmed. From the way in which Gas- 
ton was picking them off, it looked to me 
as though he was the open champion at all 
styles in a shooting gallery. Diana was a 
close second, though—why, she would make 
Annie Oakley look like a wooden Indian. 

When they called time, Amair had Diana 
in his clutches and was heading for the 
old homestead. Gaston had thrown up the 
sponge and lay where he had fallen. And 
there were so many dead Arabs laying 
around the place that I think the camera 
man cheated and used a machine gun from 
the sidelines. 


ERE the scene shifts to Amair’s country 

estate. Diana was locked in a room 
with two ebony babies, about two hun- 
dred pounds displacement apiece, guarding 
the door. After knocking over a few high- 
balls,.Amair makes his: entré, and, gazing 
at her youthful beauty, starts to waddle 
after her with the ferocity of a wild clam 
after an oyster. The bout was at catch 
weights. I couldn’t make out what it was 
all about at first, but after the first round 
I decided that it was a catch as catch can 
affair. Amair was the Jesse James of the 
desert. He was a fat old stiff, whose fra- 
cas was entrenched in a network of shrub- 
bery, and a bad baby at that. 

All during the quarrel Diana kept calling 
for her Ahmed, the Sheik, and I knew she 
was stuck on him all the time. 

Well, Amair cornered her at one point, 
and feinted her into a half-nelson. He 
was a regular Zybysko. He knew all the 
tricks. Everybody was rooting hard for 
something to happen that would save our 
heroine. 

In the meantime the Sheik arrives home 
and finds out that Diana and Gaston have 
given him the raspberry. So he takes a 
little stroll of ten or twelve miles before 
supper and ponders over his losses. Finally 
he reaches the battlefield where Diana was 
made a captive and what think ye?—the 
property man had picked up all the dead 
Arabs and cleaned the place up great so 
that the only thing the Sheik saw was 
Diana’s note in the sand,—‘Ahmed, I love 
thee”—very prettily done. Then he spied 
Gaston, posing as the “Dying Gladiator,” in 
the dell. He carries the poor frog home 
and learns the “low down” on Amair and 
rallies his keystone kops together to rescue 
Diana. 

The Sheik gives Gaston to his boyhood 
pal, St. Hubert, to take care of, as he is a 
Hindoo at the medicine game. Then gal- 
lops to the head of the bunch and yells, 
“Let’s go.” And the best twenty mile 
cross country run I ever saw began. Right 
here the girl I took began to cry, and I 
had an awful time trying to read the cap- 
tions to her and follow the story at the 
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“Come home 

with me, 

dear,’ said 
John to his 
ss sister. And 
then angrily, 
he turned to- 


ward Reggie 


The Seventh Day 


(Continued from page 44) 


captain of the yacht was announcing that 
everything was in readiness—that the party 
could start back, any time, for the city. 
And he blew the whistle hard, to tell every- 
one the glad news. 

Patricia, leaning against the rail, heard 
the whistle. And all at once she knew that 
—even if she did go back to the city—she 
would leave her heart behind in the little 
fishing village. With a sudden uncontrol- 
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| friends. 


lable impulse she turned to the others. 

“T must go ashore, after Reggie,” she said, 
“T must!” 

There was an annoyed murmur from her 
“Then,” said someone sarcastically, 
“we will have to go ashore after you!” 
But she ignored them, and went. She had 
never wanted to ignore them before. 

It was not after Reggie that she went, 
though, once she was ashore. For on the 
wharf she met one of John’s uncles, and 
she hesitated beside him. 


“Please,” she said, and her voice was 
almost bashful, “we are going to sail. Will 
you give John a message for me?” 

John’s uncle answered gruffly: “Why don’t 
you give it to him, yourself?” he asked. 
“There he is now.” And he pointed toward 
the deck of John’s boat. And sure enough, 
Patricia saw John’s head rising above the 
gangway of his boat. And the uncle, being 
a tactful man, turned away. 

Slowly Patricia started forward. As she 
came within speaking distance of John he 
heard her voice. It was sweet and tremu- 
lous. 

“Please 
sorry !” 

And then, somehow, the space between 
them was suddenly bridged. And all at 
once she was in his arms. 

Out across the village the church bells 
rang, calling folk to evening service. The 
world was at peace. 


forgive me,” she said. “I'm 
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They took Amair’s place like Grant took 
Richmond, and the Sheik didn’t lose much 
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time finding Diana. He broke in the door 
with a terrible rush, only to face a couple 
of gats held by the desert bandit, Amair. 
This sly old dog laughed in the Sheik’s 
face, as he figured he was all the merry 
with his two cannon and a couple of black 
babies in the doorway waiting for the show- 
down. 

But the Sheik just snickered as he held 
an Egyptian straight. One mighty howl 





of joy from Diana and “Hell broke lose,” 
|as we say at the club. Everything that 
wasn’t nailed down was flying in the air 
and everybody was taking a sock at some- 
one else. It was a grand little party. 
When peace was finally declared, Amair 
| was on the floor punctured from the Sheik’s 
battle irons. The two African dodgers were 
behind the divan resting peacefully. The 
Sheik lay in Diana’s arms with a chunk 
of his cranium missing, and Diana shout- 
ing the battle cry of freedom, while racing 
around the place were the finest bunch of 


pirates who ever scuttled a ship, or made 
a landlubber walk the plank. 

Back in the Sheik’s canvas bungalow, 
Diana sat up all night long with St. Hu- 
bert, beside the Sheik’s bed. The Saint 
tells her that the Sheik is a bum Arab, 
that he really is an Englishman whose 
mother was a wop or something like that, 
to help make the story end well. All of a 
sudden the Sheik moves for the first time 
in twenty-four hours and opens one eye 
and winks at Diana. Then they fall into a 
clinch that only the fadeaway stops. Believe 
me, some clinch! 

The last scene is a week or so later to give 
the Sheik time to patch up his busted 
noodle. Diana is standing outside the tent 
amongst some bum palms, with the moon 
shining very pretty like and the musicians 
playing, “Sweet Lady,” when out steps the 
Sheik all dolled up like a reg’lar guy, with 
putties and slick hair, N’everything. He was 
a real “Limey” all the time. And then— 
aw—gee— 

“Aint Nature Grand?” 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 89) 


HE very latest Hollywood combination 

is Gloria Swanson and Monte Katter- 
john, who is a member of the Lasky scenario 
staff and a very influential member of the 
writer’s colony in Hollywood. Monte acts 
as the beautiful Gloria’s escort on any num- 
ber of occasions and they may be discussing 
the script of the star’s next story. 


EFORE long, we expect to be able to 
announce Lois Wilson’s engagement. 
Details still lacking. 
Lois admits that she’s just about decided 
to get married, but she hasn’t picked the man. 


T the Midnight Frolic, above Broadway 
on the New Amsterdam Theater Roof, 
you'll meet Doug and Charlie and Harold 
and Larry and John and Bill. 

The Messrs. Fairbanks, Chaplin, Lloyd, 
Semon, Barrymore and Hart appear nightly | 
at the popular Ziegfeld entertainment. 

Astonishing news, but— 

Of course they’re only masks, designed 
by John. Held, Jr., and worn by famous 
Follies beauties, above their usual—er—at- 
tire. But they have created a metropolitan 
sensation—something, we are told, which is 
hard to create. 

As a famous foreign visitor remarked— 
a man honored in .every capital of the 
world—“Everywhere I go I see them, these 
moving pictures. All over. In a group of 
intellectuals, they are criticized—but they 
are there. In the theaters—every play, al- 
most, that I have seen has had some refer- 
ence, somewhere, to the silent drama. The 
stars are blazoned on Broadway. I see 
them on Fifth Avenue; I run into them 
in every smart hotel or café. Nowhere can 
I escape them. Try as I may, I can’t shake 
them off. And the peculiar part of it is, 
I don’t want to!” 








HE air in motion picture theaters is to 
be tested and analyzed by the Health 
Department at Washington. 

Chemists have begun the inspection of the 
ventilating systems of all the film theaters 
and have taken samples of the air breathed 
by patrons of the houses. The report, when 
it is made, should give the motion picture 
theaters a clean bill of health. 

The air in even the average motion pic- 
ture theaters of larger cities is decidedly 
better than that in “legitimate” houses. 
Perhaps because almost all of the film houses 
are new or almost new. | 





AMES CRUZE, one of the very best di- | 
rectors on the Lasky lot, and his wife, | 
Marguerite Snow, one of the first popular | 
screen stars, have separated and Mrs. Cruze 
and her daughter, Julie, have taken a little | 
house in Hollywood. 
ARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE has a 
new town car. attending a theater, 
She instructed the chauffeur to call for her 
at the close of the performance. Emerg- 
ing from the theater at 11 o’clock, Mar- 
guerite stepped into a town car drawn up 
at the curb. The chauffeur looked at her 
quizzically. Marguerite blushed. She was 
in the wrong car! When she attempted ex- 
planations, the chauffeur looked doubtful. 
Fortunately her own machine drove up and 
Marguerite hastily changed. She'll get used 
to them in a few weeks. 


ULLEN LANDIS’ elder child, an old 

lady of almost five, objects strenuously 
to being told to “mind the baby.” “Oh, my,” 
she wailed yesterday, “I wisht I’d been 
borned the after one.” 


Coronatyped / 
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Mr. Wells writes: July 22, 1921, 


“TI am glad to take this opportunity to 
tell you of my complete satisfaction 
with this machine. It is exactly the 
typewriter for an author like myself. It 
is so light and small that it can be 
taken anywhere, and it is so sound and 
fool-proof that it is always in good con- 
dition. * * I have needed a typewriter 
for years, but I could not find anything 
sufficiently able, hardy, willing and 
easy, until I discovered Corona.”’ 


H. G. Wells. 
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With Corona’s help, H. G. Wells has written 
the story of the human race — “The Outline of 
History” — and achieved a literary masterpiece. 
You, too, can hasten your success with this 
wonderful, modern writing machine. 


ORONA helps men to success because it 
enables them to put their thoughts on 
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$50 cash. 


Why Corona is the most trouble-proof 
of all typewriters 


Mr. Wells says, “Corona is so sound and fool- 
proof — it is always in good condition.” 





















And this is the reason: Corona was designed 
from the beginning as a portable typewriter. 
It is by far the simplest of typewriters, so there 
are fewer parts to get out of order. And its 
sturdiness has stood the test of sixteen years of 
actual use. 


Send for the free booklet 


It is full of the actual experiences of men and 
women whom Corona has helped to success ii 
many lines of endeavor. Ask about our liberal 
easy payment plan. 
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For Booklet 
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payment plan. Address Co- 
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HE decided preference of well-dressed men for Hole- 

proof Hosiery is but natural —the lustrous elegance 
of Holeproof appeals to good taste as much as its famous 
wearing qualities appeal to sound judgment. 


You can get Holeproof in a wide variety of styles in Silk, Silk Faced, 
Silk and Wool, and Lisle. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for 
illustrated booklet and price list. Made for women and children too. 
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Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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Popular, “Jazz,” or Classic—wherever you are 
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demands, is at your fingertips with yourGIBSON. Learn at 
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quired. Nolong drudgery or practice. FUN from the start— 


that’s why 


are ‘the Music Pals of the Nation.” The modern stand- 
ard of construction—guaranteed for life. Featuressuch as 
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the preference of America’s leading artists. And whata 
variety of instruments to choose from. 


$5.00 a Month Buys a Gibson 
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1 Mandolin-Banjo, [ JGuitar-Banjo, ‘Tenor Banjo, 
Cello-Banjo. We supply handsome Carrying Case, 
Instruction Book, Pitch Pipe and Music Stand. Liberal 
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Give name and address; we will send FREE Gibson Book, 
112-page catalog, free trial offerand complete information 
about instrument you prefer. If you are a teacher mark 
here{ ]:if you want agency, mark herel J. Tear out 
and mail today—-NOW. 
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Men of women can make 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 93) 


FTER a series of tedious rehearsals 

William De Mille was ready at last 
to “shoot” a scene in which appeared Jack 
Holt, Agnes Ayres, and a baby. (Mr. De 
Mille requires that his players speak lengthy 
dialogues and has them memorize their lines 
as for a stage-scene.) But every time he 
would call “Camera!” the baby would com- 
mence to squall. The afternoon wore on, 
with De Mille striving by means of pepper- 
mint sticks, making funny faces and other 
lures to persuade the infant to cease crying 
and look pretty for the camera. When, 
some time later, the baby had been silenced 
and the scene was about to progress, it tran- 
spired that Holt had meantime forgotten his 
lines ! 


F it wasn’t for the movies—welcoming 

home stars and presiding gracefully at 
studio functions and saying pretty things 
at the motion picture industry—I don’t 
know what our good Mayor Cryer would 
do to kill time. 

A delegation composed of the Vitagraph 
staff, Larry Semon and the Mayor solemnly 
convened on the “lot” and laid the corner- 
stone for Semon’s new film-factory. It’s 
going to be all his, from the 1ame-plate 
to the ceiling, and nobody can enter with- 
out his permission—mot even the Mayor. 
The Mayor rendered a touching selection 
from Appreciation of the Fourth Largest 
Industry (cheers!) of our Noble Country 
(cheers!) and its fun-giving comedians 
(riot!). “Zigoto” (as the French call Larry) 
did a graceful back-fall by way of celebra- 
tion. Guests included our City Fathers, 
President Albert E. Smith and his Vitagraph 
family, Semon, hizzoner the Mayor and the 
American Flag. 


ACKIE COOGAN is making a picture 

about plumbing, in which he plays a 
pipe-fixer’s helper. But Jackie, in spite of 
his million-dollar publicity campaign, re- 
mains just a little boy with an itching de- 
sire to investigate things which he should 
leave alone. What boy could resist a bursted 
water pipe? During lunch-recess he beck- 
oned “Sherbit,” a little colored boy who 
works with him in the picture, to follow 
his leadership. The broken-pipe and flood 
scene was to be taken after lunch..... 
But when director and company returned 
to the studio after the midday meal they 
had to wade in. Jackie’s investigation had 
been eminently successful—from his point of 
view! The set had to be bailed out and 
another pipe erected. Jackie would be pain- 
fully mortified if I told you what his mother 
said—and did—to him. 


ARY tells a good one on Doug. In 

Pompeii. he met “the best sport we 
encountered abroad.” The boy did some 
handsprings and passed them his hat, which 
Doug filled with coppers. Then, grinning, 
Doug performed some acrobatics—and the 
boy, appraising him in open-mouthed awe, 
calmly took the coins from his own hat and 
put them in Doug’s sombrero! 

And Doug tells this one on Mary—how 
she was left as hostage for a dinner bill in 
a café in Venice. Doug is very absent- 
minded about carrying money and often 
wanders out with empty pockets. After 
eating their dinner—they were out sight-see- 
ing alone—he discovered he had no money 
to pay for their meal. And the proprietor 
of the café made him leave Mary there for 
two hours while he hunted up his brother, 
Robert Fairbanks! “Possibly,” smiles 
Mary, “he doesn’t like our pictures!” 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 62) 


MAN TO MAN —Universal 


ARRY CAREY gets off to a running 

start in an unfamiliar South Sea set- 
ting—but inside of two reels he’s back again 
in the great West. This is a good picture 
of its kind—the plot is logical, there are 
some legitimate thrills, and the lighting is 
worthy of mention. The whole family will 
remember the stampede scenes for a long 
while. 


SMILES ARE TRUMP—Fox 


AURICE FLYNN, ex-football star, 
driving wild engines and working hand 
cars and having fights with section hands. 
A railroad story with too many thrills, but 
the children will like it. 
the grown-ups—but they'll never admit it! 


CHASING THE MOON—Fox 


BIT more outrageous as to plot than 

any other Tom Mix picture—and a bit 
smart titles. Send 
neighbor. 


NO DEFENSE—Vitagraph 


A artificial melodrama in which Wil- 
liam Duncan, the heavy hero, wears 
a sport shirt and white shoes when there’s 
no excuse for so doing. There is a breath- 


taking fall’over a cliff, and a dull court room | 


scene. “No defense” is right! 


JULIUS CAESAR—George Kleine 


NOTHER Italian Film with much spec- 

tacular value and _ little 
Rather wonderful scenery and well handled 
crowds and a sound historical background. 
But not eneugh of the so-called human 
touch. Anthony Novelli paints a true pic- 
ture of Caesar, but the rest of the cast is not 
convincing. 


DON’T GET PERSONAL—Universal 


ARIE PREVOST, provocatively pout- 

ing as usual (alliteration’s artful aid), 
does what she can to tangle the domestic 
affairs of a typical screen family. Oé course 
her intentions are high and noble, and she 
ends by marrying said family’s only son. It 
can’t hurt the children. 


LITTLE MISS SMILES—Fox 


HIRLEY MASON—supported by a fairly | 


good cast, including Gaston Glass, Arthur 
Rankin, and a nice Jewish baby—in a story 
of the ghetto. There are the usual weak 
spots in the plot, but it gets by because 
Shirley is less appallingly saccharine than 
usual. The children—by all means. 


STRENGTH OF THE PINES—Fox 


MELODRAMA of the mountains, 

featuring a husky hero (William Rus- 
sell) and Irene Rich. Also three bad men, 
a lot of shooting, a thunder storm, a 
missing deed, and a very impressive moun- 
tain lion. It may scare the children slightly, 
but it won’t hurt them. 


So will some of | 


subtlety. | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


‘tongue. 
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The Price You Pay 


less clever, despite a pitiful attempt at ultra | 
the children with a | 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test 
how combating film in this new way 
beautifies the teeth. 


Now your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. It forms the basis of 
fixed cloudy coats. 


That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, despite the tooth 
brush, they have constantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this -film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 


Now dental science, after long research, 


Pepsadéent 








The New-Day Dentifrice 
Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 


has found two ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected to comply with modern requirements. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two film 
combatants are embodied in it, to fight 
the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise may 
cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 


Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. Modern authorities consider that 
essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 


Once see its effects and you will adopt 
it too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 712, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Standard Underwoods! 


Greatest Typewriter BargainEverOffered 


Right now we want to 
make you the greatest 
typewriter offer you 
ever dreamed of. An 
eye-opener. Only $3 
down and this newly 
rebuilt Shipman-Ward 
Standard visible LA 
ing Underwood wil 
shipped to you a 
at a very special price 
on easy monthly pay- 
ments or cash. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Let us ship you this machine direct from our big 
factory. Try it for 10 days and use it in your work. I 
you or anyone else can get finer work or better service 
out of any other typewriter inthe world, regardiess of 
price, don’t keep it. Simply ship it ba back to us and = 
your money, en with any express charges y 
may have 


‘DOWN 


largest typewriter 
eyoudicing Stes plant © tn 


lished Tee Gan aes 
satiafied customers. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
2014 Shipman Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 














- Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


{Zr Easiest of all wind ‘nstruments 
7 to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 
power music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for => 
~% chestra dance music. The poi 
it above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 
+ You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it eixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the i interested 
and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
Makers of cveryining in Band and Orchestra instruments 
2234 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


Saxophone Book Fr 


Tole when go: use Sax- 





STUDY AT at E 


and 

and pub ie lite Gr Greater oppor- 
ities now than ever before. 
, oe a leader. 


23 000 t to > $10,000 Annually 

We xuide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Lotus cond you records and letters 
‘rom van LaSalle admitted © bar in various 


Law 
w Guide’’ and **Evidence’’ 
EE. Send for them— 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4302-4, Chicago 





Reduce Your Ankles 


Bring back the charm of your Youth by wearing the 
DELRAY ANKLE REDUCER 
REDUCES, SUPPORTS £ SHAPES the ankle and lower limb. Made 


of strong Elastic. Acts like acorset.Worn DayorNicnr. 


IMMEDUATE improvement in a. Order a pair 

Topay, giving ankle and cal 

Post in plain wra, 
Stamp brings 


De.nay Mec.Co. 
Hew York City 


asurements. 
avd ye eeeer pair. (c.0.0'°2.10 


30E East 23rd Street 
-G. 














Photo by_Edwin Bower Hesser 


world, the way pictures opened up to me,” 
she said, with her slow, sweet smile. “I 
went out to the Lasky studio one after- 
noon and just as I walked up to the door 





| covered with confusion” 


I met a friend of mine who was talking 
to Douglas Fairbanks. Of course I was 
(a lovely mid- 
Victorian phrase, that) “and I couldn’t say 


|a word. Mr. Fairbanks looked at me very 


intently and. said, ‘You ought to go into 
pictures. Come.on in, and you can play in 
my next picture. So—I did, of course. 
Whatever I have done, I owe entirely to 
his training and to the inspiration of Miss 
Pickford.” 


FEW days later I was fn a drug store 
on the Boulevard, indulging in an ice- 
cream soda. Behind me, I heard a voice that 





seemed familiar and I turned around to 
identify it. 

Marguerite de la Motte had come in with 
a good-looking youngster of about 13 or 
14 and she was laying down the law to him 
like a good fellow. I don’t know what it 





was all about, but Miss de la Motte cer- 
tainly did. As she heaped up jars and 
jars of creams and perfumes and lovely 
| things like that, she continued her decisive 


“I'm dreaming. She belongs in Arabian Nights,” said Tony 
Moreno of Marguerite de la Motte 


Out of Arabian Nights 


(Continued from page 4o) 


monologue. She was talking like the pro- 
verbial “Dutch uncle.” 

And the be-lectured one was taking it all 
quite humbly. 

It was the best big sister act I’ve ever 
seen put on; she was in such dead earnest 
about it. 

Evidently her young brother has a whole- 
some respect for his sister and for her opin- 
ions as well. 

Marguerite’s engagement to Mitchell Ly- 
son, art director, was announced some time 
ago, but she told me the other day she 
didn’t expect to get married for years and 
years. Youth has so much of life ahead 
of it. 

“Oh yes, I’m engaged to him,” she said, 
“but—I don’t think I'll get married for a 
while. Life is so full and I love my work 
and—marriage is rather a problem, isn’t 
it?” 

I conjectured that it was. 

Her next production will be an all-star 
Ince cast, called “Gems.” 

But I think everyone knows and remem- 
bers her best as Douglas Fairbanks’ lead- 
ing lady in “The Nut,’ “The Mark of 
Zorro,” and that screen classic, “The Three 
Musketeers.” 
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Miss Dumbbell 


(Continued from page 33) 


habitual silence, would entitle her to con- 
sideration. 

The new world into which Helene and 
Mrs. Bobby Hitt ushered her accepted her 
at her face value—which was high. 

Undoubtedly, without Mrs. Bobby, the 
plan must have failed. With her it tri- 
umphed gloriously. The campaign which 
began with Candace as a sort of parlor lion 
and ended with her as a familiar and inti- 
mate member of everything socially worth 
while in Southern California, was too intri- 
cate, too subtle, too feminine to bare tran- 


scription. It must be judged wholely by 
its. fruits. 
OMETHING less than a year after 


Helene’s inspiration in the tearoom, no 
social gathering was complete that could not 
boast of Candace Carr’s presence. And be- 
cause she never had a free evening and was 
occasionally—only occasionally—seen at the 
Ambassador or at Sunset Inn or at the au- 
tomobile races or opening nights, with men 
whose names were in both the Social Reg- 
ister and Bradstreet’s, and because Helene 
had secretly hired a good press agent, who 
silently and by underground channels saw to 
it that Candace Carr appeared frequently in 
certain exclusive weekly and monthly maga- 
zines, not as a motion picture star but above 
such captions as “Mrs. Bobby Hitt, Miss 
Candace Carr, and Mr. Templeton de R. 
Duer at the Santa Barbara Horse Show,” 
or, “Judge and Mrs. Peter Martindale, Miss 
Candace Carr, and Mr. Robert’ Archer III 
on the beach at Coronado,” Candace Carr 
was discovered by her own people. 

Thus Candace, monosyllablic and beauti- 
ful as ever, became famed along Millionaire 
Row, at Montecito, and even in the exclusive 
polo set of Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Coro- 
nado, and Riverside. Famed for her dig- 
nified stateliness, which Hollywood had 
called being a stick; for her cool, imper- 
sonal sweetness, which had previously been 
referred to as lack of pep; for her aristo- 
cratic beauty, which had failed to register; 
for her ability as a listener, which had so 
often been taken for sheer stupidity. 

Let us sum it up by relating that they 
titled her “Madame la princesse,” instead 
of “Miss Dumbbell.” 

It was all exceedingly well done. Even 
the debutantes and the other stars on her 
own lot did not resent it. 

Beyond a reasonable doubt, Candace Carr 
now had a line. 

It is, however, a logical fact that if you 
hold one end of a line, you also hold the 
other. 

Let us consider where this led, though 
Fate had probably not untangled it and 
certainly Candace had not dimly foreseen 
it, until the evening of Mrs. Bobby Hitt’s 
dinner party in honor of Major John Grant 
Grantham, V.C., D.S.0., D.S.C., Croix de 
Guerre, M.C, late of the British Royal Air 
Force. 

On this particular evening, at exactly the 
same moment that Helene and a colored 
maid were wrapping the folds of an ermine 
and satin cloak about Candace Carr, Major 
John Grant Grantham laid down his razor, 
squinted malevolently into the hotel mirror, 
and cursed long and fluently. 

He had cut himself three times in the 
process of shaving one side of his face, on 
an evening when he especially desired to 
keep his countenance as presentable and 
unscarred as possible. 

He held his lean, brown hand between 
himself and the light and noted its tremor 
with a sheepish grin. 


Major Grantham, as the initials which it | 


was his privilege, but never his custom, to 
(Continued on page 98) 
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We sold her first scenario to Thomas H. Ince 


Yet ELizaBeTH THATCHER never dreamed she could write:for the screen until 


we tested her story-telling ability. 


ELizABETH THATCHER is a Montana house- 
wife. So far.as she could see there was 
nothing that made her different from thou- 
sands of other housewives. 

But she wrote a successful photoplay. 
And-Thomas H. Ince, the great producer, 
was glad to buy it—the first she ever tried 
to write. 

“T had never tried to write for publica- 
tion or the screen,’’ she said in a letter to 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. “In 
fact, I had no desire to write until I saw 
your advertisement.” 

This is what caught her eye in the adver- 
tisement: 


**Anyone with imagination and good 
story ideas can learn to write 
Photoplays.”’ 


She clipped a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page, and received a re- 
markable questionnaire. Through this test, 
she indicated that she possessed creative 
imagination, and proved herself acceptable 
for the training course of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 


And Thomas H. Ince bought her first 
attempt 


Only a few weeks after her enrollment, we 
sold Mrs. Thatcher’s first scenario to Mr. 
Ince. With Mr. Ince’s check in her hands, 
Mrs. Thatcher wrote: 


“T feel that such success as I have had is 
directly due to the Palmer Course and 
your constructive help.” 


Can you do what Mrs. .Thatcher did? 
Can you, too, write a scenario that we can 
sell? Offhand you will be inclined to 
answer No. But the question is too im- 
portant to be answered offhand. Will 
vou be fair to yourself? Will you make in 
your own home the simple test of creative 
imagination and 
story-telling ability 
which revealed 


Advisory Council 


Will you_send for the same iest—F REE? 


the celebrated photoplaywright, and Prof. 
Malcolm MacLean, former teacher of short- 
story writing at Northwestern University. 
If you have any story-telling instinct at 
all, send for this questionnaire and find out 
for vourself just how.-much talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all to 
sell photoplays. It trains photoplay writers 
in order that it may have more photoplays 
to sell. 

With the active aid and encouragement 
of the leading producers, the Corporation 
is literally combing the country for new 
screen writers. Its Department of Educa- 
tion was organized to produce the writers 
who can produce the stories. The Palmer 
institution is the industry’s accredited 
agent for getting the stories without which 
production of motion pictures cannot go on. 
Producers are glad to pay from $500 to 
$2,000 for good original scenarios. 


Not for ‘* born writers,”’ but for story- 
tellers 


The acquired art of fine writing cannot be 
transferred to the screen. The same pro- 
ducer who bought Mrs. Thatcher’s first 
story has rejected the work of scores of 
famous novelists and magazine writers. 
They lacked the kind of talent suited for 
screen expression. Mrs. Thatcher, and 
hundreds of others who are not professional 


writers, have that gift. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot endow 
you with such a gift. But we can discover it, if it 
exists. And we can teach you how to employ it for 
your lasting enjoyment and profit. 


We invite you to apply this free test 


Clip the coupon below, and we will send you the Van 
Loan questionnaire. You will assume no obligation. 
If you pass the test, we will send you interesting 
material descriptive of the Palmer Course and 
Service, and admit you to enrollment should you 
choose to develop your talent. If you cannot pass 
this test, we will frankly 
advise you to give up the 
idea of writing for the 
screen. It will be a waste 


Mrs. Thatcher’s  uowas H. Ince C. GARDNER James R, QuIRK ‘-, von sl coe ome 
unsuspected talent Thos. H. Ince SULLIVAN nanan del 0 Will — ps Vonis 
to her? : Author and Publisher questionnaire a little of 

et oe Producer Photoplay your time? It may mean 
Send for the Van vising Direc- Lots WEBER pene fame and fortune to you. 


tor Famous 


Loan question- Players-Lasky 


Lots Weber 


In any event, it will sat- 
isfy you as to whether 


naire B.: ram eHO RS: RoR WAGNER or a 8 ee 
EX INGRAM ; mpt to enter this fas- 
° Author and . . . 
Director of : DwAN cinating and hly 
bet test => re pe —_-s iii Sereen Au- profitable field. leas 
ionnaire prepar poate monte ne Senate thority the couponbelow and do 


by H. H. Van Loan, 


it nowbefore you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, P. 4 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 


further information about 
your Course and Service. 





124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


questionnaire. I will answer , 

the questions in it and return N sae + 60.50 6 OF 08 Ole a oO Ss wo bk 0 44 5 ee eee 
it to you for analysis. If I 

pass the test, I am to receive ADDRESS 
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This Delightful Odor 
may be hadin 
FACE POWDER 
SACHET 
TOILET WATER 
VEGETAL SOAP 
and also in 
the Charming. New 
PIVER Toilet Accessories: 
TALC CREAM and 
COMPACT FACE POWDER 


Other Exquisite Perfumes 
Created by the 
House of 
FLORAMYE LE TREFLE 
POMPEIA SAFRANOR 


#] ~) CHAS. BAEZ.Sole Agent for U.S. 
2 * 18 East 16th Street. NewYork City 
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Charee | 


lies in graceful freedom of bea»: ‘ul 


shoulders and arms. In wearing ‘>is 
season's sheer waists and low gow«s 
your charm also is enhanced cy 
natural freedom of arms. 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 

for removing hair from neck, face 

and under-arms. : 
It is safe and sure, leaving the 
skin clear, firm and perfectly 
smooth. Easy to apply 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be maiced 
to any address on receipt of 41, 

SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

Dept. L,339S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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“Don’t Shout” f} 
“Lhear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 












‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my cars 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 

less ani rmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 
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write after his name, will thoroughly tes- 
tify, was not prone to tremors. He had 
shaved himself with that same razor not 
ten minutes before he took his squadron 
into the Ypres mess. Nor had he scratched 
himself upon that occasion. 

During the process of the Big Show, when 
each day seemed surely selected to be young 
Major Grantham’s last, his fellow aviators 
had called him all the endearing terms which 
a man, who apparently takes exquisite pleas- 
ure in doing absurdly, impossibly brave 
things, merits. “Damn fool” was the 
mildest. 

After he shot down Germany’s star ace 
in a single-handed combat two thousand feet 
in the air and beyond the German lines, 
they cheered him madly and added adjectives 
to the things they had called him before. 
Because certainly no man can for long con- 
tinue in that vein without ending badly. 

When the war was over, Major John 
Grant Grantham, to his infinite chagrin 
and their unqualified delight, found himself 
one of the few advertised and authentic 
heroes—a sort of symbol of adventurous 
boy-courage and ability. 

And now he had been out of uniform 
only two weeks and already— 

But this evening was different. 

Candace Carr, by reason of the sweet, 
restful, comforting decency of her beauty, 
had been the idol of that particular section 
of the British Front where Major Grantham 
lived and flew. They were very tired, 
dirty men, a long, long way from home and 
they cared less than nothing for scintillat- 
ing vampires and intriguing temptresses. 
When a man is engaged in that most thril- 
ling of all flirtations, with Death as his 
mistress, he desires to be scothed, not 
stimulated. 

Candace Carr was like a letter from home. 
The men of Grantham’s squadron felt that 
she was safe and sane and sweet and a 
great many other things whose existence 
they were beginning to doubt. So they 
adopted her as a sort of patron saint, asked 
for her films, and occasionally got them at 
the H. Q. cinema show. 

Major John Grant Grantham was the 
most ardent of her admirers. 

Now he was going to meet her. 

It meant less than nothing to Major 
Grantham that the occasion of this meeting 
was a dinner given by Mrs. Bobby Hitt in 
his honor. He had ceased to think of his 
famous hostess, of her distinguished guests, 
of the coming evening’s events. 

Nor did it lessen his excitement that, dur- 
ing his service with the British, he had met 
duchesses, countesses, and even a queen or 
“wo. 

He was still an American and in spite 
of his achievements, a surprisingly young 
American, and his favorite movie star out- 
shone these titled ladies completely. 


A$ he settled his new and excellent dress 
coat with minute attention, and tied 
his tie for the third time with nervous care, 
and brushed his dark, coarse curls into 
sometiing resembling submission and the 
traditions of a British officer, he considered! 
aow he should behave in her presence. 

Of course any friend of Mrs. Bobby Hitt’s 
must oe the thing. That was conceded. 
He knew it, although he did not as yet 
know Mrs, Hitt. He had met Bobby Hitt 
himself at a dinner given by the American 
Legion in honor of Major Grantham, and 
had found the handsome young tennis cham- 
pion a nut about the war. 

Major Grantham, having spent long 
months in France and having seen the mar- 
tial goddess in her least engaging and most 
unseeming moments was not keen about the 


war. But he liked Bobby Hitt and he had 
always cherished a passion for tennis, which 
he considered the best sport in the world 
next to flying, so he compromised. He 
talked tennis and Bobby Hitt talked about 
the war. 

The precarious nature of his shaving op- 
erations and the extra five minutes he had 
given his hair, to say nothing of the third 
struggle with his tie, had cost him dear. 
He was very late. 

Consequently, he had to endure a fright- 
ful scolding from his hostess before she pre- 
sented him to Candace Carr. 

Now Mrs. Bobby Hitt’s tremendous so- 
cial prestige and influence were due equally 
to three causes—impregnable family connec- 
tions, Bobby Hitt’s enormous wealth, and 
her own amazing social genius. She had 
ruled Southern California society for ten 
years—at least that of the younger sets— 
even since her marriage, and she expected 
to rule until the distinguished pallbearers 
grasped the silver handles. 

She had a crop of outrageously hennaed 
hair, a stormy but infectious smile, and an 
absolute naturalness before which every sort 
of pretense, intrigue, discomfort or boredom 
fell never to rise. 

For an instant as her guests settled in 
their seats, she sent a practiced eye about— 
gave one of her brusque little nods to her 
young husband, seated between a portly lady 
whose permanent wave was her only conces- 
sion to modernity, and a piquant girl whose 
expression implied that what little of her 
gown appeared above the table was a relic 
of barbarism. 


i’ was an exceedingly brilliant gathering. 
Outwardly ill-assorted as to age and in- 
terests, but actually blended as to conversa- 
tional possibilities as only Mrs. Bobby Hitt 
knew how to blend. Not knowing her guest 
of honor, she had placed Candace on his 
right and washed her hands of him. He 
would enjoy his evening. And the next 
morning the society editor would mention 
all the names with awe and impressiveness, 
the news columns would speak of the Ameri- 
can hero, Major Grantham, in their usual 
superlatives, and the movie notes would 
mention reverently that Miss Candace Carr 
was among those present. 

Something for everyone. 

Mrs. Bobby leaned over and whispered in 
the ear of the oil millionaire on her left, 
“What was this young aerial hero before the 
war?” 

The millionaire shook his head, which was 
beginning to show a tiny bald spot. “I 
don’t know. Splendid stock, though. Look 
at that head.” 

Mrs. Bobby Hitt looked, with those yel- 
low-brown cat’s eyes of hers, looked, and 
twisted up one corner of her mouth as she 
contemplated the finely shaped head, with 
its thick brown curls cut close, the steady 
light gray eyes, the big prominent nose, the 
straight young mouth under its correct 
brown moustache. She particularly liked 
the slimness of his waist and the way he 
wore his coat on his big shoulders. 

“U-mm,” she murmured. “Is he good 
enough for Candace, d’you think?” 

Her friend threw up his hands. “Little 
Bob,” he cried softly, “are you going to 
match-making again? Remember, please, 
what you once did to me. And if you must 
match make for Candace, don’t forget me.” 

Mrs. Bobby shrugged, her stormy smile 
breaking out as Candace glanced up at her. 
“Don’t be silly,” she said. “It was all your 
fault, Dan, that you couldn’t get along with 
Alicia. You’re the most devilish known va- 
riety of a husband—filled with conscious- 
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ness of your own virtue. A sort of better- 
than-most-men-anyway brand of self-right- 
‘eousness that is particularly obnoxious when 
it leads a man to nag a woman for her 
small imperfections.” 

She leaned over and _ began listening 
shamelessly to the conversation on her 
right. 

Phrases only she caught. 

“The duchess said to me the last time I 
took her across the channel—” “The future 
of the airplane depends entirely upon the 
government, because the young enthusiast 
hasn’t sufficient capital to pioneer.” ‘“That’s 
what I told Senator.” “The chap who was 
my bunkie played the best game of bridge.” 

Candace’s silvery, “Yes.” “No.” “Really ?” 
“Oh, how wonderful!” 

How splendidly consistent Candace was! 

From that evening dated the ideal court- 
ship. 

Even before they began to dance that 
night, it was apparent that it was a court- 
ship. 

Major Grantham had surrendered to a su- 
perior force. 

It seemed cnly a matter of time before 
the Social Register should insert: “Major 
and Mrs. John Grant Grantham (Candace 
Carr), Beverly Hills, California.” 

Mrs. Bobby Hitt moved out to her coun- 
try place in the canyons of Beverly Hills | 
and invited Candace to stay with her. It 
was as beautifully stage-managed as a John | 
Drew comedy. 


| 
' 


Mrs. Bobby was delighted to have an 
heroic lion who, for once, pleased her | 
husband. 

Golf. Candace in tweed knickers and | 
soft silk blouse, her soft hat crushed over | 
one eye at precisely the angle that marks 
the difference between the Municipal Links 
and the Country Club. Major Grantham 
didn’t play golf any more. Something | 
about his eyes, he said. 

Tennis. Candace on the sidelines in frilly 
white, while Major Grantham cleaned up 
all comers and even gave Bobby Hitt a 
worth while set or two. 

Dancing. In Mrs. Bobby’s softly lighted, | 
flowery music room. 

Moments alone. In the exquisite gardens 
back of the Hitt mansion, or on horseback 
along the mountain bridal paths of Holly- | 
wood. 

Swimming. Young Major Grantham. 
tanned and splendid as a life guard, teach- 
ing Cande, in black taffeta ruffles, to swim. 
while Mrs. Bobby sat on the edge of the 
green. tile pool and beamed. 

Sometimes even at the studio, where Mrs. 
Hitt and Grantham: sat on the set and 
watched Miss Carr make pictures. 

No wonder people whispered here and 
there about the perfect romance. No won- 
der that Candace sank into a blissful dream. 

Mrs. Bobby Hitt was already planning a 
perfect wedding. Wedding presents were 
such a help to a young couple. 








III 


ET oddly enough, Candace Carr’s tiny 

dressing bungalow at the studio proved 
the setting for the great moment of this 
perfect romance. 

Major Grantham had driven to the studio | 
with Miss Carr. Her call was for two 
o’clock and they had been swimming in the 
morning and had lunched alone at the 
Ambassador. 

While Candace made up, he wandered 
about the tiny sitting room, smaller by 
far than the traditional hall bedroom. A 
strange, unexpected little room. Comfort- 
able but commonplace. Helene had never 

(Continued on page 100) 
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changed the studio bungalow. A victrola, 
not even hidden in a lamp or a chair-arm. 
A big, heavy davenport upholstered in blue 


| | velvet, and heaped with old-fashioned cush- 


ions. Cretonne hangings in bright blue. The 
walls hung with framed autographed pictures 
of the great and the near-great of movieland. 

The inscriptions always held a fascination 
for him. 

“To dearest little Candy, one of the very 
best, from Mimi Thorne.” 

“Hello Candy, wishing you every success 
in everything in the world, you know I do, 
your loving friend, Barbara Collingwood.” 

“To my dear friend Candace Carr, from 
her friend, Mary.” 

He was reading the one written by a very 
famous man in the industry, the one that 
referred to Candy as a girl in a million, when 
she came in. 

She had on her funny yellow make-up— 
thick grease paint spread in a layer over 
every feature without a touch of rouge on 
the cheeks to relieve the unnaturalness. 
Her lips were incarnadined with lip rouge 
that was almost black, thickly, heavily, 
violently scarlet, like the patches on a 
clown’s cheeks. Her lashes hung with black 
beads as big as those strung on a French 


girl’s rosary. The lids were a dark, smooth 
| gray. 


But her lovely smooth hair was down 
her back in a big braid that fastened at 
the nape of her slim, round neck with a 
narrow black bow. She wore a gingham 
apron of pale blue and white checks, tied 
behind with a fresh, organdy bow. 

The door behind her was open and 
through its gray frame the man had a 
glimpse of white tiling in the infinitesimal 
kitchen—a heap of clean clothes not yet put 
away by the maid, folded on a chair. Quite, 
quite different from the setting of the per- 
fect romance. 

She said something to the maid, “Tell 
them to send over here for me when they’re 
ready, Hattie,” and closed the door. 

When she saw the expression that lay in 
young Major Grantham’s eyes she stopped, 
almost as though poised for flight. 


B’ it was too late. 
The hot, humble, hopeful words 
tumbled out upon her like a love barrage. 
“You must know I love you. I’ve loved 
you ever since I cut your pictures out and 
pasted them on the walls of my hut. I 
never thought I’d know you or that our 
paths would cross—you were like a star, 
a shining star, so far above me. I love 
you so much I want to ask you to marry 


me but I can’t. You’re too wonderful. 
You’re everything. And I’m only—oh, 
Candace!” 


Candace Carr crumpled up on the big, 
comfortable sofa and buried her face in a 
pillow. The very angle of her braid and 
the scarlet of the one tiny ear that showed 
were suggestive of more emotion than her 
director had ever extracted with a whole 
orchestra. 

The silence was long. Then Major John 
Grant Grantham forgot who and what man- 
ner of man he was. Quite simply and nat- 
urally he knelt down on the floor beside 
her, so that he could put his arm about 
her shoulders. He did not try to kiss her, 
only protected her from himself with that 
arm like a changeless bulwark. 

In a moment she raised her head and 
looked at him. The tears stood out 
strangely on the black beads of her lashes, 
like pearls set in black enamel. But it 
did not run. Cosmetic doesn’t, you know. 
It is mascara that makes them think you're 
doubling for Al Jolson. 


“Sit down,” she said. “Because 1 can’t 


talk very well anyway and I’ve got to.” 

The young man who had been “out since 
Mons” sat down beside her but he seemed 
still, by the expression of his face, to be 
kneeling. 

“Jack, I’ve got to tell you about me. 
Then if you still feel that way—but you 
won’t. And even if you did, I wouldn’t let 
you. It’s too terrible.” 

Major Grantham went utterly white under 
his tan for the first time in all his twenty- 
six years. But the expression of his eyes 
did not alter. 

“I’m not what you think me, Jack. You 
think I’m wonderful and fine. You’ve only 
seen me at Mrs. Bobby’s. You don’t know 
how I got there. You've only known one 
side of my life. You think I’m what I seem. 
But I’m not.” 


HE boy did not move. He had heard 

a great many things about the movies. 
He had seen a good many horrible things. 
But oh, he said in his heart, not Candace. 
Yet what was this she was saying? 

“Now, listen. Please. I’m not what I 
seem. I was born in my mother’s boarding 
house in Chicago. My father was a street 
car conductor. Summers, I used to wait 
table for ma up the lake. I never even got 
to high school. I’ve never been to New 
York but once, and that was to make a 
picture. I don’t even know where some of 
the places are you talk about. 

“I’m so common and stupid and—and—the 
terrible part of it is, I like it. 

“T’ve got a brother that—that drives a 
laundry wagon.” 

“Oh, my God,” said Major John Grant 
Grantham, V.C., D.S.C., DS.O., Croix de 
Guerre and MC., and there are even some 
more I can’t remember. 

“Yes, and the worst of it is, I’d just as 
leeve be like that. Nothing about me be- 
longs in the pictures but my face. I only 
did all this—this society game because I 
was such a flat failure in Hollywood, and I 
thought if I went over big with these other 
people it’d make me popular with the folks 
around here. 

“T was so darn lonesome. 

“Lots of girls in this game are. We fall 
between—like a Texas leaguer. We aren’t 
up to the girls that lead the movie crowd 
and we’re where the ordinary fellows think 
they wouldn’t “have a chance. 

“The truth is, I wanted to get married. I 
wanted a good husband. I was sick of liv- 
ing alone. I never had a proposal before in 
my life. There are some girls men just don’t 
propose to. I’m the star of that piece, all 
right. I’m just good old Candy—a nice old 
girl. Men don’t even insult me. 

“Oh gee, I’ve laid awake a lot of nights 
lately. I knew how fine and wonderful you 
were, and how much store you set by all 
that grand stuff. I knew if you knew about 
me, it’d be all off. I ought to have told 
you before—but I just couldn’t. 

“Some days I’d think I could go on and 
marry you and let you find me out after- 
wards. But I ain’t even got the nerve to do 
that. I don’t believe in people marrying out 
of their class, ever, ever. No, no, please. 
I’ve got wound up and I got to finish this, 
because I never talked this much at once 
before in my whole life and when I stop I'll 
probably pass out. 

“You mustn’t marry me, Jack, even if you 
do love me. I don’t believe much in love. 
You like my being a star—but it’s only 
honest to tell you I won’t be one when I 
lose my looks. That’s all I got. 

“You like all the things I hate and it’s too 
hard for me to live up to. I’m just a hick, 
that’s all. I like five hundred ‘instead of 
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bridge and I like picnics and moonlight 
rides in automobiles and—and kids. I hate 
golf so it makes me sick. I get a crick in 
my neck when I try to dance elegant like 


you do. I haven’t read any books at all, 
except the ones they make my pictures 
out of. 


“I'd of chucked it all months ago, but 
Helene and Mrs. Bobby wouldn’t let me. 
They'll think I’m cuckoo telling you this 
now, but I don’t believe in divorce and I 
can’t let you marry me. Your mother 
probably would never speak to me. We 
don’t belong, that’s all, Jack. I’m not a 
society girl, nor even an actress, nor even a 
lady. I'm just—what the girls at the studio 
call a dumbbell. Miss Dumbbell, that means 
me.” 

“Oh, my God,” 
Grantham again. 

He sat looking like a man who has seen a 
ghost. His face was pearly white. He 
seemed tongue-tied, miserably embarrassed, 
struck dumb. 

Candace wiped the tears from beneath 
her lashes and made a start toward the 
door. 

When he had kissed her a great many 
times—kissed a little warm yielding into her 
stubborn, cold lips—he looked down into 


said Major John Grant 


. her beautiful, clown face and laughed light- 


heartedly. 
“My little Candy,” he said. 
“Oh no, Jack,” and he felt in her voice 


and her slim body that placid, sweet, un- 
bendable obstinacy which has held working 
girls out on strike when they were starving, 
that has pioneered nations and held Belgian 
trenches. “I won't. It’s not right. You’d 
get tired kissing me. I know that much. 
I'm not one of your sort. I—just don’t 
belong.” 


WOULDN'T worry about that, Candy,” 
he said, “maybe you're not quite one of 
us, but you’re pretty near. 

“T was a mechanic in a garage myself, 
before the war busted. I never owned a 
dress suit in my life until I bought that 
one to go to Mrs. Hitt’s party. I couldn’t 
a gotten in there with a hand grenade if 
it hadn’t been for the fool name I got from 
what luck I had in the war. If it hadn’t 
a been they brought the silver on with 
each course now, I'd have wound up with 
an oyster prong for my ice cream. Yes, 
I’m just like that. 

“All I had to get by with was the line 
of patter I got from my bunkie in England— 
he was a swell guy and the heir to a great 
dukedom over there. Gosh, it’s been awful 
these last weeks trying to live up to you. 
I'm nearly a nervous wreck. But I loved 
you most ’cause I was willing to go on with 
that fool stuff to get you. 

“Now I’m going back to Indianapolis 
where my father owns a hardware store. 
He’s going to buy the garage I used to work 
in and there’s an auto agency will give me 
the territory because of the advertising I 
been getting since I got back. 

“Tt won’t be soft at first, but by the time 
you want to quit movie-ing, I'll be ready to 
get you a nice, little red brick house and a 
hired girl. And you can put your savings 
away to send the kids to college. 

“Would that suit you, Candy? And oh, 
my God, how I love you, sweetest little 
angel girl iri the whole wide world. Just 
made for me.” 

Fifteen minutes later Hattie poked her 
head through the door. 

“They're waiting for you on the set, Miss 
Candy,” she said. 

“Gosh,” said Candace Carr, with a gasp, 
“and I’ve got to put on a whole new make- 
up.” 
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How the Shape of My Nose 
Delayed Success 


By EDITH NELSON 
HAD tried so long 
the movies. My Dramatic 
Course had been completed 
and I was ready to pursue 

my ambitions. But each direc- 

tor had turned me away be- 
cause of the shape of my nose. 

Each told me I had beautiful 

eyes, mouth and hair and 

would photograph well — but 
my nose was a “pug” nose — 
and they were seeking beauty. 

Again and again I met the 

same fate. I began to analyze 

myself. I had personality and 
charm. I had friends. I was 
fairly well educated, and I had 
spent ten months studying Dra- 
matic Art. In amateur theatri- 
cals my work was commended, 
and I just knew that I could suc- 
ceed in motion pictures if only 
given an opportunity. I began to 
wonder why I could not secure em- 
ployment as hundreds of other girls 
were doing. 


to get into 


INALLY, late one afternoon, after an- 

other ‘“‘disappointment,”’ I stopped to 
watch a studio photographer who was tak- 
ing some still pictures of Miss B——, a 
well-known star. Extreme care was taken 
in arranging the desired poses. “‘Look up, 
and over there,’’ said the photographer, 
pointing to an object at my right, “a pro- 
file——.”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, yes,”’ said Miss B——, 
instantly following the suggestion by as- 
suming a pose in which she looked more 
charming than ever, I watched, I wonder- 
ed, the camera clicked. As Miss B 
walked away, I carefully studied her fea- 
tures, her lips, her eyes, her nose . “She 
has the most beautiful nose I have ever 
seen,”’ I said, half audibly. ‘Yes, but I re- 
member,” said Miss ~—'s Maid, who 
was standing near me, “‘when she had a 
‘pug’ nose, and she was only an extra girl, 
but look at her now. How beautiful she is. 








N a flash my hopes soared. I pressed 

my new-made acquaintance for further 
comment. Gradually the story was un- 
folded to me. Miss B—— had had her 
nose reshaped—yes, actually corrected—ac- 
tually made over, and how wonderful, how 
beautiful it was now. This change perhaps 
had been the turning point in her career! 
It must also be the way of my success! 
“How did she accomplish it?’”’ I asked 
feverishly of my friend. I was informed 
that M. Trilety, a face specialist of Bing- 
hamton, New York, had accomplished this 
for Miss B—— in the privacy of her home! 


I THANKED my _ informant § and _ turned 
back to my home, determined that the means 
of overcoming the obstacle that had hindered my 
progress was now open for me. I was bubbling 
over with hope and joy. I lost no time in writing 
M. Trilety for information. I received full partic- 
ulars. The treatment was so simple, the cost so 
reasonable, that I decided to purchase it at once. 
I did. I could hardly wait to begin treatment. 
At last it arrived. To make my story short—in five 
weeks my nose was corrected and I easily secured a 
regular position with a producing company. I am 
now climbing fast—and on happy. 







TTENTION to your 
is nowadays essenual if you expect to succeed 


personal appearance 
in life. You must “look your best” at all times. 
Your nose may be a hump, a hook, a pug, flat, long, 
pointed, broken, but the appliance of M. Trilety can 
correct it. His latest and newest nose shaper, 
“TRADOS,” Model 25, U. S. Patent, with six 
a adjaeable pressure regulators and. made of light 
ished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and permanently (diseased 
cases excepted). Is pleasant and does not interfere 
with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


C= the coupon below, insert your name and 
address plainly, and send it today to M. 
Trilety, Binghamton, N. Y., for the free booklet 
which tells you how to correct ill- shaped noses. Your 
money refunded if you are not satisfied, is his guar- 
anty. 


M. TRILETY, 
1619 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Please send me without obliga- 


tion your booklet which tells how to correct 
ill-shaped noses. 
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The Most Liberal 
Offer Ever Made 





You can now own a fine new standard 
Oliver, latest model, for half the usual 

rice of standard typewriters, even for 
ess than rebuilt or second-hand ma- 
chines. It is shipped direct from the 
Oliver factory to you—saving all selling 
cost. 

You can have it for free trial. You 
can keep it, or return it. We leave the 
whole decision to you. You can pay for 
it on easy terms. Never was such an 
offer ever made before. 


If you were to pay double, you cannot buy 
a finer typewriter, nor one more durable, nor 
one with so many superiorities. Over 950,000 
have been sold. So investigate at once. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Our offer makes renting unnecessary. It 
brings such a fine typewriter at such a low 
rice that all can now own Olivers. It takes 
ut a moment to clip the coupon and mail it 
to us. We send you immediately all the details 
regarding this remarkable offer—the sensation 
of the typewriter industry. You 
will be astonished. 
MAIL Sending the coupon does not 
obligate you in the slightest. 
It merely gives you an oppor- 
NOW tunity to be your own salesman 
and by buying direct from the 
] \~ factory, save half of what you 
THE OLIVER “ Would otherwise pay. 
* So mail it at once. Learr 
TYPEWRITER 
4 COMPANY % the facts. 

' 1474 Oliver Typewriter“ The Oliver Type- 
¥ Bidg., Chicago, Ill. . writer Company 
Please send me detailsof * 2474 Oliver 
i your price reduction offer: ~ Typewriter 

. Bidg. 
“Chicago, 
x 
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As a lover of rare perfumes, + you will be 
charmed by the indescribable fragrance of 
Rieger’s new creation — 


Honolulu Bouquet 


Perfume $1.00 per oz. Toilet water, 4 oz. 
$1.00. Taleum, 25c. At druggists or de- 
partment stores, 


2% Send 25e (silver or stamps )for generous 
trial bottle. Made by the originator of— 


Flower Dees is the most exquisite perfume 
ever produced. Made without alcohol, Bottle 
with long lass stopper, containing enou 
for6 months, Lilac or Crabapple $1.60; Lily 
of the Valley, Rose or Violet $2.00. at ores” 
or by ry Send 20c stamps for 
Send = oe Ek: Box of five 


y gists 
miniature bottle. 
25c bottles—5 different 


Send 254 for 
TRIAL BOTTLE 
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“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


(Continued from page 51) 


were sailors together before the mast on a 
smuggler’s schooner, bound for Mexico and 
trouble. 

In the night with stealthy steps Kitchell 
went forward where Moran slept in her 
sailor hammock. Just as stealthily behind 
him, watching, went Laredo. 

Moran, stirring uneasily, awoke and peered 
about as Kitchell neared. Still feigning 
sleep she watched his approach. There was 
no mistake. She drew up tense. 

Kitchell drew back and a marlin spike, 
hurled with terrific strength, quivered in 
the bulwark beside 


lord it over the village. Among the thatched 
shacks there was a sudden air of activity, 
making ready for his coming. 

From the rail of the schooner Moran 
stood watching. Laredo came to join her. 

“He'll be up to something, but we don’t 
need to face it until it comes,” Moran 
spoke with an air of anxious confidence. 

The boat had reached the beach and 
Kitchell had passed up into the village when 
Moran was inspired with a notion. She 
turned to Laredo. 

“Let’s see how it feels to be ashore in 

Mexico.” 





him. 


Laredo looked at 





The smuggler 
skipper went white. 
This was indeed a 
new kind of woman. 

“Make up your 


“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


ARRATED, by permission, from 


her  wonderingly. 
Kitchell had taken 
the schooner’s only 
boat. She _ kicked 
off her shoes and 


sad : the Paramount photoplay, . - 
=. Fh, PR, adapted by Monte Katterjohn from oo the rail 
of the Bona the book by Frank Norris. Di- i & memes 
Seuade " stepped rected by George Melford with the they both were 
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fight, strolled away 
with a casual air. 
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side, into an ad- 
venture of un- 
known portent, 
bound for the rock 
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But Moran was |Jo cceeeeererereses George Kuwa of the sea dashed 
accepting nothing, high with each on- 
making no friends, coming wave. The 
yet. wreckage of a ship 


Moran shook her head. 
of myself.” 

As they spoke, Charlie the cook dropped 
from the rigging above, bearing a heavy 
knife. He smiled and bowed himself away. 
Moran had won another guardian and friend. 


“T can take care 


AREDO, sitting on a hatch, spent the 
night looking off to sea and thinking. 
Here was such a woman as he did not 
know there could be in all the world. He 
tried to think again of the life he had left 
behind in San Francisco. It and its people 
seemed flat and unreal. Here was reality, 
savage reality. Josephine Herrick could 
not stand out very clearly against that 
background. 

It was under the spell of the tropic dawn 
that Laredo came upon Moran. She had a 
sense for these things. It was nothing that 
she had word for, or even defined thoughts 
perhaps. It was a feeling. She was all un- 
conscious when Laredo’s hand closed on hers. 

“T never knew a girl could be like you—” 

But in starting to speak he had broken the 
charm. 

Moran drew her hand away, suspicious. 

“T don’t like that kind of talk—I’m not 
used to it—and I don’t know how to take 
it.” 

She saw the hurt look come into Laredo’s 
eyes and wondered if she might be mis- 
understanding him. 

When the “Heart of China” Raneet her 
anchors in Magdalena Bay, there was a mur- 
mur of stirring and excitement in the little 
hut settlement of mongrel half-caste Chinese 
and Mexicans ashore. 

Kitchell, arrayed in the elaborate silks of 
a Chinese merchant and reeking of white 
man’s rum, went over the side into his boat 
to be taken ashore. In this miserable vil- 
lage he was “Hoang-Ho,” (“the Magnifi- 
cent”). 

In a dingy adobe hut ashore a wretched 
white girl, slave of a Mexican halfbreed, was 
making herself as beautiful as she could 
under the abuse of her master. “Hoang 
Ho” must be entertained when he arrived to 
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floated about in the cove and dashed and 
splintered against the rock. 

Moran shook the water from her, stand- 
ing, wild and stalwart against the big boul- 
ders, a wonder creature in the eyes of 
Laredo. 

They moved about cautiously, along the 
shore, out of sight of the village above. 

“Moran—you are wonderful—” 

The Norse girl gestured him to silence. 

“It’s wrong for you to care for me that 
way—I’m not your kind of a woman.” 

But for all that Moran could not really 
conceal the fact that she was beginning to 
care. There was a response that she could 
not control. 

Together they went exploring. At a turn 
of the rocks they came abruptly upon a scene 
of conflict. Two Chinese, locked in death 
grip, rolled in the wash of the tide at the 
water’s edge. Nearby, among bits of wreck- 
age was a bag, heavy with coins and strewn 
about on the rocks, was the glint of gold 
pieces. 

“Gold—and they died for it, fighting like 
cats in a bag.” 


AREDO bent over and gathered up the 

scattered coins. There was a matter of 

thousands there, in good American gold tens 
and twenties. 

“We'll divide up with the crew—they’ve 
stuck up for us.” Moran’s generosity puzzled 
Laredo a moment. 

“But not Kitchell?” He eyed her narrowly. 

“Yes—if he keeps his place and lets me 
take the next passing steamer back to San 
Francisco.” 

Laredo grinned and shook his head. 

“He won’t, if he can help it.” 

Up in the village Kitchell was busy with 
the nefarious affairs of his smuggling expedi- 
tion, making terms for the exchange of his 
contraband cargo of guns and ammunition 
for opium and rum. 

The smuggler chief passed by the white 
girl slave in her finery with a glance of sneer- 
ing scorn. He had better prey in mind. 

(Continued on page 103) 
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“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


(Continued from page 102) 

Her Spanish garb attracted his eye for a 
moment. 

“But Ill buy that dress,” he said to the 
girl’s master. Then he turned and bid 
Charlie, the cook, who followed in attend- 
ance, to get it and take it back to the boat. 

Protesting and whimpering, the abject girl, 
under the lash of the Mexican, went off to 
remove the dress. Kitchell turned into the 
most pretentious hut of the village to drive 
his bargains with the Chinamen gathered there. 

Charlie, lurking outside in his casual Chi- 
nese way, overheard Kitchell’s talk, which 
led to mention of a suspicion of mutiny 
among his crew and of the strange capture 
of ‘the girl sailor, Moran. 

“We will take the crew prisoners—and the 
she sailor, I'll look after myself,” Kitchell 
announced. 

Hastening away, alarmed and disturbed, 
-Charlie went to carry out his errand per- 
taining to the dress. He could now conjec- 
ture its purpose. 


O his surprise the Chinaman encountered 

Laredo and Moran, wandering close to 
the village huts. They were hunting a dory 
to get back to the ship with their bag of 
gold. 

Rapidly, feverishly, and with his eyes 
dilated with fear, and many glancings back 
over his shoulder, Charlie told them the 
story of Kitchell’s fiendish plan. 

Moran threw back her head with the laugh 
that welcomes strife. 

Charlie joifed with them and led the way 
to a dory concealed among the rocks. They 
pulled for the ship. Back on board the 
“Heart of China,’ Moran, assuming a leader- 
ship, called the crew about. She displayed 
the treasure that they had found, and told 
the story of Kitchell’s plot. 

“So it’s share and share alike—we’ll take 
the ship, and fight if they overtake us.” 

Admiration shone in the eye of Laredo as 
she spoke. 

But the mettle of Moran and all who 
followed her was soon to be put the test. 
For Kitchell, with an uneasy sense of cau- 
tion, taking a look at his ship, had seen the 
strange dory alongside and followed out in 
his craft to make observations. Stealthily 
creeping along the deck above he had seen 
and heard enough. 

Quickly he went ashore to array his Chi- 
nese bandits for the attack and capture of 
girl and gold together. 

The “Heart of China” and its mutinied 
crew must wait for wind and tide to sail. 
There was yet time. 

Within the half hour Kitchell, with two 
boat loads of the beach combers of Magda- 
lena Bay, set out to take his own vessel 
from the crew. 

But with arms from the contraband cargo 
and Moran in command, the crew was alert. 

“Stand off and don’t try to board. We'll 
shoot to kill.” 

With that challenge Moran leaped to the 
rail and shouted her defiance at Kitchell. In 
a flash the battle was on. 

The old trade muskets of the crew roared 
a volley and then came firing at random. 

Wild with rage and lust for the treasure. 
Kitchell urged on his villainous band and 
boarded the “Heart of China.” The figtit 
became a hand to hand conflict like those of 
the pirate days of long ago on the Spanish 
Main. 

Moran was laughing and screaming like a 
waring sea eagle, as she plunged into the 
fray, clubbing an empty gun. 

Laredo, for the first time up against the 
raw primitive struggle to kill iest he be 
killed, was making a brave heginning. He 
dodged a blow from the Chinese ha:chet and 

(Continued on pag2 224) 
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Your Life May Be a Gold- 
Mine of Ideas for Stories 
and Photoplays 


its trials, joys, surprises, partings, misunder- 

standings, and reconciliations? Doesn’t 
EVERY life have its stories—and its photoplays? 
Don’t all of us take part daily in plots and situations 
of comedy and tragedy? Isn’t life a succession of 
changes, of variations, of new experiences seen, heard, 
taken part in? 

And the stories you read, the plays you see, any 
one of them might well be stories of your own life, 
changed around a bit to bring out a certain effect. 
‘*But,” you say, “no one would be interested in me 
or my life.” Right there is 
where you might be doing 
yourself a grave injustice, 
Just think of the countless 
stories starring heroes or 
heroines of every-day life— 
housewives, stenographers, 
mechanics, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, and men and women 
of all stations. Every occu- 
pation has been written of 
and excellent story and play 
material made from each. 
Would it not be splendid to 
see some story of your own 
life amusing, thrilling, and 
uplifting readers and theater- 
goers all over the world? 

The dashing buccaneer, 
the wild-west hero, the blood- 
thirsty villain, and other ex- 
aggerated, impossible char- 
acters play an extremely 
small part in the fiction of 
today. Small town and 
country folk are being fea- 
tured more and more, as 
witness the rube roles of 
Charles Ray, 
Lewis's “ Main Street.” 

So, you see, every section 
of the country, no matter 
how small or insignificant, 
every person, regardless of position or education, has 
a story, a place in the pages of our magazines and 
on the screens of our movie theaters. 

Every day new writers spring up. Are they any 
different from you? The old superstition that 
writers were magically endowed has thankfully gone 
the way of so many old-fashioned and harmful 
prejudices. People now realize that a story is noth- 
ing more or less than a snap-shot of some particular 
phase of life, some incident, some character, idea, or 
setting. The happenings and persons making up a 
plot may be fictitious, but they must be true to the 
elemental impulses of life nevertheless. 

Writing, then, has become an ordinary occupation 
stripped of all its fearful aspects. So many things we 
do not quite understand become quite simple when 
they are explained. 

The most surprising part of it all is that editors 
seem most anx‘ous to get hold of the stories and plays 
of those who never even have tried to write, or even 
thought of it. Editors realize thatthe ideas of such 
people would flow forth in pure, fresh, natural, 
human, and sincere upwellings from their very hearts. 


[eee YOUR life have its stories of love, 


— 
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Miss Claire Windsor, famous film Star. 


Read her inspiring message in ‘The Wonder 
Book for Writers’’ sent free to anyone. 





KIND OF PROOF 
YOU LIKE TO SEE 


“There never has been such 
a market for good iction as there 
is today. b's is the golden 
age for writers Any man or 
woman with an original idea or 
even an or ‘ginal way of handling 

an old ida, can sell their manu- 
peach oe as fast as the can turn 
chem out.”—ROBT. H. DAVIS, 
of “dunsey’s Magazine. 

“It requires no_ literary ex- 
perience or ability."—MARION 
FAIRFAX. writer fo- Mary 
Pickford. 

‘In every man and every 
woman there is some great mov- 
ing picture scenario. There is 
material for screen masterpieces 
in the life of the dullest person 
you meet on the strees today. 
You neighbors are living stories 
that, if told natura"y and 
spi iritedly, By saat A touch aad thrill 
the wor Ww. GRIF- 
FITH preducet ‘of “Bi.th of a 
Nation, Way Down East,” 

“Intoleranc ec." 

“Original five-reel i= ts by 
unknown authors oo or from 
$500.00 to $5, ““—JOHN 
EMERSON, well- ees photo 
playwright. 

The best reading matter is 
as frequently cosines from 
absolutely new writers 28 i” ie 
from famous writers. *—Sou 
M. SIDDALL, Editor of eas. 
ican Magazine. 














The Editor of Col- 
lier’s, in sending out an 
appeal for new writers, 
says: 

“There is a popular 
impression that the new 
writer has,no chance— 
that his contributions 
are given scant atten- 
tion. The impression 
would be quickly dis- 
pelled if the public could 
see how eagerly maga- 
zine editors go through 
each mail—hoping al- 
ways that the great 
Unknown may at last 
have appeared.” 

Another famous edi- 
tor makes the startling 
statement: 

“Every editor of 
every magazine and 
studio in the United 
States is searching for 
good material. Readers 


in the employ of the various companies are delving 
hungrily, aye ravenously, for new writers, and the 
appearance of even a gleam of genius is hailed with 
acclaim. It is safe to say that any well-conceived 
story, no matter how obscure may be the author, will 
not pass three editors for whom it is available before 
it is snapped up.” AND HUNDREDS OF 
OTHER EDITORS HAVE MADE LIKE 
STATEMENTS! 

People are curious by nature. They are always 
looking about to see what the other fellow is doing, 
saying, discovering. A man in Ca‘ro is just as inter- 
ested in you and your mode 
of living as you aré in him 
and his circumstances. City 
dwellers go to the country 
and read stories of country 
life, while country and small 
town dwellers do the reverse. 
A person’s interest is piqued 
by something that is not his. 
And since we are all different 
from each other, every per- 
son is a source of wonder 
to every other person. 

And that is why YOUR 
life has its stories and pho- 
toplays which the public is 
go anxiously waiting to read, 

There is a new book 
awaiting you that amazes 
every 1eader—and the most 
amazing thing of all is—IT’S 
FREE! Within its covers 
are surprises and revelations 
for doubting beginners that 
have caused a_ sensation 
everywhere because it is 
crowded with THINGS 
THAT GRATIFY YOUR 
EXPECTATIONS — good 
news that is dear to the 
heart of all those aspiring to 
write; stories of success, 
brilliant instances of literary 
fame coming unexpectedly; new hope, encourage- 
ment, helps, hints—things you’ve long wanted to 
know! 

“THE WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS” tells 
how stories and plays are conceived, written, per- 
fected, sold. How both men and women, young 
and old, suddenly realize they can-write after years 
of doubt and indecision. How the scenario and 
story writers began. How they quickly rose to 
fame and fortune. , How simple plots and ordinary 
incidents became thrilling stories and plays through 
New Easy Methods that simplity everything! How 
one’s imagination may.bring glory and greatness. 
How to rea!ly test your natural writing ability. How 
stories and plays are built up step by step. How to 
turn Uncertainty into Success. 


This book and all its secrets are YOURS! You 
may have a copy absolutely free. You need not 
send a penny. You need not feel obligated. You 
need not hesitate for ANY reason. The book vill 
be mailed to you without any 
charge whatever. 

There is no need to Jet your 
laudable ambition stand still— 
no need to starve the Noble 
Flame that burns at the Altar 
of your Dearest Hope—no need 
to wait, to wish—to merely 
dream of being a writer. Your 
brilliant opportunity, your gold- 
en chance, is HERE AND 
NOW! Get your pencil—use 
the coupon below. This little 
act may prove the big lucky 
stroke of your destiny. 





[ THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, 
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Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder 
Book for Writers.” This does not obligate me in 
any way. 
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eliminating dealers’ 

profits, saving over 
18% waste in lumber and lowering labor costs in ‘building. Aladdin 
Homes are cut to fit, saving waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of 
carpenter labor. Over a hundred beautiful homes are pictured in the 
Aladdin catalog. Send stamps for this catalog No. 1632 at once. 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the world and it 
does not sell thro dealers. It: manufactures the lumber at the edge of the four 
atest timber-producing states. It prepares the house complete, ready to be shipped 
irect to the home builder. You save the dealers’ profits. Your carpenter nails the 
readi-cut lumber just like in any other first-class, permanent home. The catalog 
explains the details fully. 


What You Get When You Buy an Aladdin 


Save $200 to $800 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners. 
You will save a substantial amount through 

















there is practically no caning penta, and fitting to be 
the job. Youreceive in one 


ipment all the timber 
outside finish 
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The Aladdin 





Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so that 


framework, mill-work, the siding, 
. shingles, windows, doors, interior woodwork, lath, glass, nails, 
hardware, lock sets, paints, stains and varnish. Send stamps today for catalog No. 1632 


Branches (Offices and Mills): Wilmington, N. C.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Portland, Oregon 
Canadtan Offices and Mills: Toronto, Vancouver, Winntpeg, St. John 
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CARTOONISTS 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Every time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, mil- 
tions of people laugh, Every laugh means money for the 
man who creates it. Andy and Min earn big money for | 
Sid Smith every day. | 

Illustrating and cartooning are paying men like Briggs, 
Smith, Fontaine Fox, and J. N. Darling from $10,000 to 
$100,000 a year. Yon may have ideas that are equally 
good. Let Federal training develop your talent and give 
you the skill to put your ideas on paper. 


Get This Free Book 


Write today for a free copy of the book, “ A Road To 
Bigger Things."’ Send 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
It telis of opportunties in the art world and explains the 
Federal Course of instruction under 60 of America’s lead- 
ing illustrators and cartoonists. Mention age. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc., 
408 Federal School Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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IT IS NOW 
possible to destroy superflu- 
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removing merelysurface hair. 
Why leave the roots to 
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you will be astonished in see- 
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“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


(Continued from page 103) 


dashed out the brains of his adversary with 
his gun butt. 

The parlor pet of San Francisco had be- 
come a slaying demon of the high seas. 
It was his first kill. The blood of the 
primeval tiger man leaped through him. He 
laughed a high derisive cry and plunged on. 

In the thick of it, blind with the blood 
of battle, Moran and Laredo met. The bat- 
tle was won but they did not know it, or 
each other. They closed and clinched and 
rolled and bit and fought over the deck. 

Kitchell, crafty in defeat, ran to hide on 
the boat, biding his time for another move. 
He had heard the clink of treasure. Some- 
way, somewhere he would get it. 

Laredo, aware at last that he was at grips 
with Moran, called in vain to stop her. The 
rage of combat was in her, and she heard 
nothing. 

Round and round they went, the crew 
standing by, in wonderment at this turn of 
things. 

At last, with superhuman effort, Laredo 
seized Moran and, whirling swiftly, tossed 
her high over his shoulder and into a head- 
long heap on deck. She was knocked 
breathless and senseless. He hurried and 
knelt over her. The fight was all gone out 
of them both. He was all tenderness, the 
suitor once more. 

Moran opened her eyes at last. 
smiled weakly. 

“You win, mate. And I love you for it.” 

So that was the victory of Laredo, a few 
short days before the “society softy.” 

Evening was falling and the land wind 
freshened. 

Laredo leaped to his feet and took com- 
mand. 

“Full sail—here’s the wind,’ 

The “Heart of China” was under way on 
the back course to California, with Kitchell 
the smuggler a stowaway, lurking in hunt 
of the treasure. 

Laredo took the wheel for the first watch. 
It was a night of tropic moonlight. Pres- 
ently Moran came on deck and joined 
Laredo. She was wearing the girl’s dress 
that Charlie had brought aboard, the dress 
that Kitchell had purchased ashore in the 
crafty planning of his misguided hopes. 

Moran came close. She was all feminine 
now. Laredo was her master and she joyed 
in it, 

He drew her to him there at the wheel. 
That was triumph. 


She 


T was another nightfall when the “Heart 

of China,” making for the first touch with 
civilization, dropped anchor in the harbor 
of San Diego. And there by her lights 
Laredo discovered the yacht “Petrel.” Here 
at once was a contact with his old life. 
What a month it had been! 

“I am going ashore to report the capture 
of the schooner to the port authorities. 
The crew must remain aboard with you in 
charge,” he told Moran, bidding her a ten- 
der farewell. 

Very quickly Laredo learned ashore that 
the “Petrel” party was dancing at the Hotel 
Coronado. His steps led him that way. He 
could not resist the drama of it. 

In the hotel office he encountered a mem- 
ber of the party, who dashed away to stop 
the dancing for an announcement. 

“Ramon Laredo is back from the dead!” 

There was a hush, then a cheer as Laredo 
entered, in his garb of the sea—Captain of 
the “Heart of China.” 

The old friends crowded around and La- 
redo spun his yarn of adventures. From the 
waterfront of San Francisco to Magdalena 
Bay and back. 

They hung breathless on his tale. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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“Moran of the Lady Letty” 
(Continued from page 104) 


“And now you’ve come back to us—and 
to me.” Josephine Herrick was going to 
make the most of this colorful situation. 


A cloud swept over Laredo’s face. 

“Come get on some decent clothes and 
join the dance—you’re the hero of the hour.” 
Laredo turned to the friend who spoke. 

“No, I’ve a ship on my hands—besides I’m 
through with this sort of thing. It isn’t 
real.” 

Laredo went out in the midst of a hush. 
But no more had he been gone than out of 
the empty headed throng came a suggestion 
that they visit his ship in the harbor, as 
a bit of a skylarking surprise. 

Down at the schooner Moran waited on 
deck. Below, skulking in the dark places, 
Kitchell the stowaway was searching for the 
treasure. 


. OW is it ashore, mate?” Moran 
looked up at Laredo anxiously as he 
came aboard again. 

“It is a world of little things, Moran, but 
soon we'll be going out to where things are 
real again.” 

As they talked, dreaming a future to- 
gether, the visiting party from the Coronado 
came, laughing and chattering down the 
dock. 

“Oh, Ramon! We are here to see your 
yacht. May we come aboard?” 

Josephine Herrick’s voice rang out above 
the murmurs of merriment. 


So they went trooping over onto the deck 
of the “Heart of China,” curiously looking 
about in surprise at the rough old vessel, 
grimy with dirt and redolent of sea smells. 

“Oh, I didn’t think it would be like this.” 
Miss Herrick sniffed about in alarm. This 
was not the flavor of polished romance 
that she had expected. 

She looked curiously at Moran. 
stepped in. 

“And Miss Herrick, meet Moran—Miss 
Letty Sternerson.” 


Laredo might have started to explain. 
One glance told him it was hopeless to ex- 
plain. Instead he started to divert the party 
by a tour of the boat with tales of the 
excitement it had seen. 

Moran, feeling herself neglected, fearing 
that perhaps Laredo, back with his old 
friends, was ashamed of her, started to go 
below. 

In the cabin she surprised Kitchell intent 
on his hunt for the gold. Once she would 
have engaged him in fight. But now she 
was just Letty Sternerson, not Moran any 
more. 

“Oh, Ramon—help!” 
to the crowd above. 


Laredo leaped down the companionway 
into the cabin, just as Kitchell, dagger in 
hand, stood threateningly over Moran. , 

Laredo and Moran clinched in battle. 
Kitchell broke away and ran above on deck. 
Laredo tackled and threw him, and together 
they rolled about on the planking while the 
crowd of visitors, helpless and in the hyp- 
nodtic fascination of terror looked on. 


Laredo twisted Kitchell’s knife from his 
hand. Kitchell leaped and ran, taking 
refuge out on the bowsprit. Laredo followed 
after, knife in hand. Out there over the 
water at the end of the bowsprit they closed 
again in conflict. 

There was a flash of steel. Kitchell loosed 
his hold, clung a second, and then dropped 
into the bay. 

Laredo made his way back to the deck, 
and, exultant, gathered Moran to him. 

“Mine, forever and always.” It was at 
once his announcement and challenge. 

In silence the society party departed. 


Laredo 


Her cry ran clear 





SECTION 





M. J. McGowan, of whose remarkable discovery the eminent Dr. Woodruff 
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says: “‘It leaves less use for us specialists, and for beauty preparations.”’ 


Scientist Discovers 
a Skin Laxative! 





Evacuates Pores and Purges Skin of Every Impurity in An Hour; 
A Beautiful Skin Now Mere Matter of Personal Cleanliness 


OMEN, give thanks to Mr. Mc- 
Gowan—an English scientist 
scarce out of his twenties. His 
discovery means every woman can have 
her skin made beautiful while she waits. 
After five years of experiment, an ele- 
ment has been found that physics one’s 
skin. Its action is gentle, but positive. 
Its use is delightful, not distasteful, for 
it is applied outside. Put it on; slip into 
your easy chair to dream or doze; in less 
than an hour the skin pores move. Im- 
purities that are clogging your facial 
pores come out as if squeezed from a 
tube. It’sa wonderful feeling, this flush- 
ing of the pores. They tingle with relief 
and relaxation. When 7 pick up your 
handglass you’!l almost drop it with sur- 
prise—for the new bloom of color and 
velvety texture of skin are simply mar- 
velous. Such is the magic of modern 
chemistry. It always works, because it 
is Nature. 


How It Works 


The scientific name of this new ele- 
ment is Terradermalax. It is blended 
into a soft, plastic clay of exquisite 
smoothness. Place it on the face like 
a poultice, and you soon feel this laxa- 
tive working on every inch of skin. 
In an hour, or less, by off witha towel 
—and with it every blackhead, pimple- 
eae, speck and spot of dirt. That’s all. 

or a week or two, it is well to move 
the skin every other day. Then once a 
week suffices. In the end, the skin is 
trained to function without aid. 

Terradermalax is a scientific achieve- 
ment, not a cosmetic, cream or other 
beauty nostrum. Not only harmless, but 
hygienic and helpful tothe skin. Women 
on whom Mr. McGowan experimented 
daily for months, show skins and com- 
— of striking health and beauty. 
Men’s skins, tbo, are similarly benefited. 


Not on Sale 


Unfortunately Terradermalax cannot 
be stocked by druggists. The active in- 
gredient that loosens the pores of the 
skin structure must be fresh. The labo- 
ratory carefully seals each jar and dates 
every label. On store shelves, this laxa- 
tive element would lose its force, and 
then the application would have no more 
effect than the ordinary massage. So 
the laboratory supplies the users direct. 


How to Obtain a Supply 
of Terradermalax 


Making this new materialisslow work. 
But the laboratory fills requests for 
single jars in the order received. Each 
jar is a full two months’ supply; with it 
comes McGowan’s own directions. Send 
nomoney, but paythe postman$2. 50when 
he brings it. Furthermore, McGowan, 
says: ‘‘Any woman whose skin and com- 
plexion do not receive instantaneous 
and perfectly astonishing benefits that 
she can feel andsee md 1ave this small 
laboratory fee back without question.” 

Sallow, oily or muddy skin will soon 
be looked on not as a misfortune, but 
evidence of neglect. So if you desire a 
skin of perfect purity, softness and 
coloring, fill out this application now; if 
you expect to be out when postman 
calls, send $2.50 with order. Same guar- 
antee applies. 


DERMATOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
329 Plymouth Place, Chicago: 

Please send two months’ supply of freshly com- 

pounded Terradermalax soon as made. I will pay 

postman just $2.50 for everything. My money to 

be refunded if asked. (15) 
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Agoodold Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
how it burnedand blistered! 


Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,—without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chestit 
penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or a cold. 

Sold by d istsev here, in jarsand 
caben’ 56s ond 65c; hospital _ $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





BRUSHES 


| For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long | 

| wearing, perfect working. Ex- 

| tensive assortment,—every 


| brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 











Big opportunity to become inde- 
pendent. pevotap yous own busi- 
ness. Send $6, or Trial Outfit 
of 1 gross Napo Bags and Displa: 
Easel. Money back if they don’t 
sell. Sample dozen $1.00. Dept. 54 


THEJAY COMPANY., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 








if is TO LAUGH! 
She's all dolled up and looks like she has a black eye. 
HER MAKE-UP RAN. Can't happen if you use Wm. J. 
Brandt's Red Fox Liquid COL-Y-BROW. For _ eye- 
brows and eyelashes. WILL NOT RUN. Colors: Biack 
and Brown. By mail $1.00. 
HAIR SPECIALTY CO., Dept. W, 24 EAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK 





| bride. 

















That isn't a napkin Bill has around his neck. 


It's his wh ite 


sweater coat. Winifred would never permit anything like that 


Bill Hart’s Bride 


(Continued from page 47) 


It used to belong to Thomas Jefferson, or 


George Washington, or somebody.” 


“Quincy Adams,” said Bill patiently. 
“Oh yes; well, he’s dead anyway. But I’m 


| going to have a real Colonial mansion there 
| —stately drawing rooms, and lovely bed- 


rooms.” 

“Don’t suppose there’ll be a place in the 
house where a man can smoke in peace.” 

“My little creampuff,” said the lady of 
the house, “you know that you can smoke 
anywhere you want to in my house.” 

The Harts also have a new ranch, up in 
the Newhall country, where Bill’s sister is 
spending her honeymoon. 

“That’s really Mamie’s house,” said the 
“We want her with us as much as 
she can be—but it’s nice for everyone to 


have a little place that is their own, don’t 
you think? Bill built an awfully nice house 
up there. We're going to spend six months 
in the east and six months out here. Won't 
that be ideal? I’m going to start east quite 
soon, to begin building, and I’m absolutely 
so excited about it I can’t see. Next to 
getting married—to Bill—the nicest thing in 
the world is building a home of your own 
just exactly the way you want it. I’m going 
to have white staircases, real old fashioned 
carved chandeliers, a blue room and—” 

“Oh gosh,” said Bill Hart feelingly, “what 
a lot of funny ideas women have.” 

“But you love my ideas, don’t you, dar- 
ling?” said she. 

He looked down into her pretty, smiling 
face, and grinned. “You bet!” he said. 














Five Little Spaniels all in a row 


When their mother died they were raised 


on Mellin’s Food. They belong to E. K. Lincoln, who would rather raise dogs 


than star in films 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Some Fortunate Girl 


(Continued from page 35) 


women who today earn enormous salaries 
and are the idols of a nation, often—more 
often than: not—began without experience 
and without training. They had to go up 
against some pretty stiff disappointments, 
some pretty hard knocks. They played 
small parts until they gained poise. They 
were given bits until they demonstrated 
their right to a better chance. 

Experience and training will come in due 
time if you convince us that you have the 
other essentials. 


Mary Pickford walked to save car- 
fare and climbed six flights of stairs 
while she was getting her training. 

Mabel Normand took chances with 
her life every day for years while she 
was preparing to be the screen’s great- 
est comedienne. 

The Gishes and the Talmadges gained 
their training in a studio. Now look 
at these women and what they stand 
for. 


All they needed was an opportunity. 

And we are offering that same thing to 
you. It is all that anyone can truthfully 
offer you. But opportTuNity is the greatest 
factor of success that the world has ever 
known. 

Nothing worthwhile has ever been gained 
without sincere effort. 

The young woman awarded a Goldwyn 
contract to act in pictures at the beautiful 
Culver City studios, and others selected to 
fill engagements at those studios, will be 
given every opportunity and every encour- 
agement to prove their worth. 

They will have the chance to start in 
motion pictures under the most favorable 
conditions, and they will be allowed to rise 
as high as their ability can carry them. 

Certainly nothing could be fairer than 
that. 


The Poor Fish 


T was in a deserted spot of the great park. 

There were few people about, although it 
was a beautiful, bright day. 

Suddenly on the scene appeared a girl— 
very young, very slim, very lovely. She 
walked slowly, despondently, to the edge of 
the bridge over the river. For a moment she 
stood there, gazing into the water. She 
raised her eyes, supplicatingly, to heaven. 
Then, with one last look around, she jumped 
from the bridge. 

The young man who had been watching 
ran and jumped in after her. She fought 
him. He struggled. After a desperate en- 
counter he waded with her to shore. How 
lovely she was, he thought, gazing down at 
her. Even with wet hair she was lovely. 
Then—horrors—she opened her eyes and her 
mouth and her hand, and hit him quite 
hard. He recoiled. 

“You poor fish!” she hissed, “look around 
you—see that camera—see those men? 
Couldn’t you see we were making a picture ?” 


Several months later, the young man was 
walking in the park. 

There was a girl standing on the bridge. 
She was gazing down into the water, de- 
spondently. She was vaguely familiar. Ah 
yes—he knew; she was that motion picture 
actress that he had tried to rescue from 
death by drowning and she—she had called 
him a poor fish. 

As he watched, the girl raised her hands 
to heaven—and jumped. 

The young man walked on, smiling. 















$2 550 inPrizes 
for Amateur Artists — 


DoYou Like to Draw? (0py this 


bathing girl, 
and send us your drawing—perhaps you'll win 
first prize. This contest is for amateurs only (17 
years of age or more), so do not hesitate to enter, even 
if you haven’t had much practice. 


Ist Prize ...... $100.00 


2nd Prize *e?¢e?f?%00CMOmUC~C@ 50.00 
3rd Prize . $25.00 5th Prize... . $10.00 
4th Prize . 15.00 6thto 15th rie 5.00 


FREE { Everyone entering a drawing in this contest 
* will receive a beautiful full-color reproduc- 
tion (suitable for framing) of a paintin by le nationally 
known American illustrator—and also a FREE TEST LES- 
SON IN DRAWING prepared by the Federal School faculty. 





































If the thing you most long for is to be a 
real commercial artist, listen! Capable 
artists readily earn $50, $75, $100, $150 
a week and upwards. Hundreds of ambi- 
tious young men and women have found 
their true work in life—often have 
quickly doubled and trebled their in- 
comes — through the Federal Home- 
Study Course, recognized by authorities 
as America’s Foremost Course in Com- 
mercial Designing. With proper train- 
ing of your ability, you, too, should 
succeed. By all means enter this con- 
test — see what you can do. 


Rules for Contestants: 


This contest open only to amateurs, 17 
years old or more. Professional com- 
mercial artists and Federal students are 
not eligible, 


Note these rules carefully: 


1. Make your drawing of girl exactly 
4% inches high, on paper 3}4 inches 
wide by 7 inches high. 


2. Use only pencil or pen. 
3. No drawings will be returned. 


4. Write your name, address, age, and 
occupation on the back of your drawing. 


5. All drawings must be received in 
Minneapolis by May Ist, 1922. Draw- 
ings will be judged and prizes awarded 
by Faculty members of the Federal 
Schools, Inc. All contestants will be 
notified of the prize winners. Make your 
drawing of the girl now and send it to 









Federal School of 
Commercial Designing 


310 Federal Schools Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s 


“TYRESIDENT WILSON’S favorite screen star was Katherine 


screen favorite 


Katherine MacDonald 


MacDonald, a stately and statuesque beauty.” 


That is the statement made by Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to 
the president during his eight years as head of the nation, in an 


article in the New York Times. 


The “White House favorite” has just completed her latest picture 
for First National, “ The Infidel,” one of a new and better series 
of pictures releasing through this organization. 


Miss MacDonald is one of the indepéndent screen artists making 
pictures for First National, which is a nation wide organization of 
independent theatre owners that fosters the production of finer 
photoplays and that is devoted to the constant betterment of 


screen entertainment. 


It accepts for exhibition purposes the pictures of these independ- 
ent artists strictly on their merit as the best in entertainment. 


‘| under your lower lashes. 


‘| touch. Cosmetic doesn’t. 


How a Camera Test 


Is Made 


(Continued from page 37) 


eyes will lack expression. Simply cover the 
upper lid with a soft gray shade. With a 
black make-up pencil, draw a faint line right 
Bring it out a 
little beyond the corner of your eyes. 
Many actresses use mascara for the lashes, 
but more use cosmetic. That is because 
mascara runs, from heat, or tears, or from 
If you use mas- 
cara, put it on carefully, separating the 
lashes. Cosmetic has to be heated and 
beaded. Viola Dana, whose eye make-up is 
probably the best on the screen, takes an 





},, hour every morning to get her eyes ready 


for the camera. She melts a little cosmetic 
on the end of an orange-wood stick. Then 
she beads each lash separately. So does Ma- 
bel Normand. 
| In drawing the black pencil line of the eye- 
brows, be careful to follow the shape of your 
eyes, even if it’ misses the eyebrow a trifle. 
And extend it a little beyond the end of the 
| eyes, so that it will show in profile. 
| The mouth make-up is also vitally im- 
| portant. It would probably surprise you 
greatly to find out how some stars have ab- 
_solutely created certain mouths for them- 
selves, that do not follow overmuch the 
actual modeling of nature. A dark red, or 
_ bright red rouge may be used. Take your 
| little finger, cover it with paint, and make 
your upper lips. You can make it any 
| pretty shape that suits your face. Just re- 
| member that you have to use your lips, and 
if you go too far off, it may show. Then 
make a pretty deep curve for the lower one. 
| Some stars use a little flat stick to put on 
| the lip rouge with, putting it on in a delicate 
| line a little at a time. 
And the one thing to watch above every- 


~ | thing else—is evenness. 
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$60—$200 a week. Free 


Samples Gold Sign Letters 
for store fronts and office 


windows. Anyone can put 


them on. No experience necessary. Big demand. 
LIBERAL OFFER TO GENERAL AGENTS 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 433K, N. Clark St., CHICAGO 








This modern, scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


? e 
Brooks Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No . Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial to ¢ it. Pro- 
tected by U. S. patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 





+ consists. 








“\\ Brooks Appliance Co.,290-F grate St., Marshall, Mich. —~ 
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With the question of make-up fairly met, 
the screen aspirant may want to know of 
what the actual test to which she will be put 
Usually, the director arranges sev- 

eral scenes which will test the ability of the 
actress to register definite emotional re- 
sponses to information conveyed by other 
| players or by a situation in which she finds 
herself. 

As in the making of a film, the director 
gives the subject full instructions, the cam- 
eraman stands at his machine, the lights are 
turned on, and the young woman is thrown 
upon her own resources from then on. One 


,| of the most popular tests is the letter read- 


| ing episode. 


ET us outline a scene as it takes place. 

The stage is a drawing room set. There 
is a telephone on a table near the fireplace 
and a door at the opposite side of the room. 
Miss Newcomer is waiting outside the door. 
The director calls, “Lights.” The room is 
“flooded,” and the director then gives the 
word for the cameraman to begin. 

Miss Newcomer enters the room, idly, 
crosses to the table, takes up the telephone, 
changes her mind and puts it down again 
(registers doubt and indecision). A maga- 
zine on a sofa catches her eye, she walks 
over to the sofa, sits down, takes up the 
magazine and opens it aimlessly. All this 
walking, standing, sitting, and handling 
things is to test her ability to be natural, 
gracefully and _ unself-consciously. Miss 
Newcomer finds an article that catches her 
| interest; she begins to read. A maid enters 
with a letter on a salver. The subject lays 
the magazine down, marking her place, takes 
the letter, nods dismissal to the maid. A 
| glance at the envelope brings a smile. She 


(Continued on page 109) 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


How a Camera Test 


is Made 


(Continued from page 108) 


rises quickly, hastily tears open the flap and 
reads. Good news, evidently. She is facing 
the camera. “Hold that expression,” says 
the director, and the cameraman moves his 
machine up to get a close-up. 

Back to the scene again. The end of the 
letter contains a shock for the reader. She 
looks up, registers the expression she believes 
the news demands; perhaps she begins to 
go to the telephone again, then stops and 
sinks back upon the couch. “Cut,” shouts 
th. director. Then, “You did very well, 
Miss Newcomer,” he compliments her. 

When the test is run off, however, the 
director may change his opinion. The few 
hundred feet of negative may disclose an 
ungainliness of carriage that didn’t disturb 
the director in watching the test, an awk- 
ward use of her hands, or other minor 
details that may or may not be corrected. 
If Miss Newcomer has power to express emo- 
tions on command, shortcomings in the 
matter of gesture can be easily remedied. 


The Importance of 
Looking the Part 


OLLEGE women, not so many years 
ago, were supposed to uphold a certain 
dignity—the tradition of years of scholar- 
ship and mature judgment. But in this 
age of sophistication and home brew—in 
this generation of jazz and flappers and 
false standards—the college woman has 
slipped, more than occasionally, from her 
pedestal. The word “collegiate” has come 
to stand for scenery instead of achievement. 
When a girl wears sport clothes, now, 
she is being “collegiate.” When she dances 
with her left hand placed at a certain 
angle on her escort’s curving back, she is 
also being “collegiate.” If she walks with 
her head thrust forward and her chest in, 
she has a “collegiate” appearance. 

We are quoting, word for word, from 
a letter signed “Varsity Woman” that came, 
a few days ago, to our fashion department. 

“I’m just another of those darn flappers. 
You see them every day, something like 
this effect” (there followed a sketch of a 
short-skirted, sport-coated, soft-hattea young 
girl), “supposed to be COLLEGIATE. The 
whole appearance is sporty. I like these 
sort of clothes, in fact, I wouldn’t dress 
in frills and ruffles for anything. But 
mother has the idea that I should change 
offi—in fact, dress real cute on Sundays. 
Now I assure you that I know my TYPE— 
I have irregular features, blue eyes, a good 
complexion without artificial means, and 
brown bobbed hair that stands way, way 
out from my face—in Bramleys, sport hats 
and shoes I feel at home—now don’t you 
think I should persuade my mother that she 
has the wrong idea. I’m sure you will 
speak ‘for the best and mother and I have 
decided to take your advice—you see, Miss 
Van Wyck, I travel ’round with a terrible 
Varsity crowd and if I become a ‘sharpie’ 
I'd hate awfully to go around with them— 
so don’t you think I should remain COL- 
LEGIATE—of course I'll follow your ad- 
vice—but imagine—a salty dresser becom- 
ing cakey—oh, that’s ghastly! Please an- 
swer this in PHOTOPLAY, for remember—my 
clothes depend on it!” 

We should suggest that a little time spent 
on punctuation and rhetoric would help the 
young lady to be collegiate in the real sense 
of the word. And that, after all, ruffles— 
used correctly—have never lessened feminine 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU 





SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 





TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


es ee ban cigs 
STAMPING THE RETAK PRICE W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 





AT THE FACTORY ‘| best and finest selected leathers the 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


_|| market affords. We employ the high- 

‘| est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes 


UNREASONABLE ProFits ¥f @Fre sold to you. When you buy shoes 





at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 
NEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 00 & $600 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED ) 














W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


from the factory and save money. 726 8park St., Brockton, Mass. 





$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY an American writer paid 
R single short story. By learning to “tel he — of her 
dreams this woman has found her way to fame and for- 
tune. You can learn to write, too. A new practical course of 
instruction will give you the are right in your own home 


during your 


the late Jack London 


Write 


Special offer now being made. Write Today—Now! 
Oe INSTITUTE, Short Steey De 





800 for a 








spare time, Endorsed b; ent writers 





booklet “ H Write.” 
Today No pM Sookict 4 
including Ear Playing. 110 
words, A Postal brings our 


Wayne, = 











Waterman Piano School 247 se joy hay ge ; 







By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Basa, 
Wicked Harmony, pineUpsteucene 247 other Subject 


es of REAL Jazz, 25,0( 
R E Special Offer. 








charm. 
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< DREUZ INSTRUMENT MAKING ER 














ANY instrument sent with complete 

Aa outfit, for a week’s free 
trial at home. No obligation. Return it 
at our expense after trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, self 
instructor, music and all accessories at 
factory cost. A tremendous saving. 


Monthly Payments 
A few cents a S| will pay. Wurlitzer 
instruments nown all over the 
world for artistic quality. Every in- 
strument known, includin 5 ae and 
Victrolas included in this p 


Send for Catalog 


All instruments illustrated with price, 
easy terms and free trial blank Catalog 











: The 


: Send me your new catalog illustrated in color with details of Wurlitzer Compleie Outfits, free trial and easy payment offer. 


Name 








= No obligation. Send coupon now. 













117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 1120 W. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 15 12a 700 Jackson Blvd., Chicag>: 215 Stockton St., San Francisco 


ppeennaawed 4heNe 0 6abees mba ehen pbeeseenates ND desk stdnvess ssseenun 
Vusical instrument in which 
am especially interested, @» 
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42nd St., New York 
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there was time for even a bit of a joy 
ride. So it’ came that, after leaving a mass 
of instructions in Room Five, he said good- 
bye to West Orange. When the then pala- 
tial La Burgoyne sailed from New York on 
the bland third of August, 1889, Edison 
stood at the rail waving goodbye toward 
the dock, clutching a miniature phonogyaph, 
delivered at the last moment, under his arm. 

That was the year of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Edison had a hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar exhibit of his works there, centered 
about the marvels of his new incandescent 
electric light. Mr. Edison took a look at 
the Eiffel Tower, sundry titled persons, 
some art galleries of note, and the orthodox 
show places. 

Europe did not excite Edison very much. 
In a letter home he shrewdly observed that 
the much-lauded old masters of the galleries 
seemed to depend for their value on the 
rarity of them and the long purses of col- 
lectors. He was glad to start home. 


DISON sailed again from Havre, and 

walked ashore on the familiar soil of 
New Jersey at 8 o’clock on the bright Sun- 
day morning of October 6, 1889. He went 
directly to West Orange to look into that 
matter of the motion picture—the “kineto- 
scope,” he had decided to call it. 

There was a bit of surprise in store for 
Mr. Edison. The sanctuary of Room Five 
had been moved. 

Dickson, for weeks before Edison’s depar- 
ture for Europe, had been asking for bigger 
quarters. “Don’t need it,” Edison decided. 

But with Edison on the seas Charles 
Batchelor, left in charge, was prevailed 
upon and authorized a special photographic 
building. It was duly erected in Septem- 
ber, 1880, total cost, $516.64. 

Into this new building alongside the big 
laboratory structure Dickson proudly led 
his chief. There was the kinetoscope, the 
peep show ancestor of today’s motion pic- 
ture. 

Edison took a look into it. 

“It’s a pretty fair machine,” 
mented. 

And just about here the records begin to 
differ and the first note of a new motif in 
our story is sounded. 

There was a picture of Mr. Dickson in the 
machine. 

In a book on the life of Edison, published 
in 1895, written by William Kennedy Laurie 
Dickson and Antonia Dickson, occurs this 
paragraph : 

a The crowning point of realism 


he com- 
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was attained on the occasion of Mr. Edi- 
son’s return from the Paris Exposition of 
1889, when Mr. Dickson himself stepped 
| out on the screen, raised his hat and smiled, 
while uttering the words of greeting, ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Edison, glad to see you back 

I hope you are satisfied with the kineto- 
phonograph.’ ” 

In this deft fashion one is told in effect 
that not only were talking pictures achieved 
in 1889, but that they were thrown upon a 
screen in a darkened auditorium, all as a 

| surprise greeting to the homecoming boss 
| of the West Orange Works. 

The time was to come when in a des- 
perate war of patent litigation this was to 
be a fact of vital issue. Years later this 
paragraph from the book was read to 
Edison in court. 

“There was no screen,” he said dryly. 

In fact, six years were yet to pass before 
the motion picture was put on the screen. 

| The whole history of the industry turns on 


that point. 
| But after his homecoming in October of 
| 1889 Edison was busied with important 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


affairs in the phonograph and electrical field. 
The phonograph was going out to the newly 
founded trade. Slot machine parlors, where 
one might drop a nickel, put the tubes to 
his ears and hear the band play, were 
springing up in the cities. Out in the lesser 
places entertainers soon were taking to the 
road with phonograph entertainments. The 
phonograph was a sensation. 

Among those early day itinerant phono- 
graph entertainers was Lyman Howe of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. On a circuit through the 
smaller towns of his territory Howe gave 
phonograph entertainments in connection 
with Ladies’ Aid Societies and church 
boards, dividing the profits with the 
churches. He was pioneering for a motion 
picture business of renown, but he little 
suspected it then. 

At about the same time over in Paris an 
enterprising Frenchman heard about the 
wonderful Edison phonograph that had 
come to London. He was busy, but he had 
a young friend, one Charles Pathe, who had 
little to do. He pressed a bundle of francs 
in Pathe’s hand and told him to go to Lon- 
don and get one of those talking machines. 
It was natural indeed that there should be 
a market for talking machines in France, 
the home of conversation. M. Pathe came 
back with a phonograph, and it was a 
vast success. He made more trips to Lon- 
don, this time on his own account, and built 
up a phonograph business that survives yet 
in these days of 1922. But more important 
still to Pathe, he established a contact with 
the genius of Edison and the greater thing 
to come. 

There were scientific whisperings about 
and wee bits of news of the Edison kinet- 
ograph and the kinetoscope, camera and 
viewing machine, in a few publications 
meanwhile. Harper’s Weekly, in the issue 
of June 13, 1891, came out with a two-page 
spread on the subject of the invention, dis- 
cussed in glowing but conservative words. 

Meanwhile Edison came to the opinion 
that after all secrecy could hardly protect 
his invention much longer, and so August 
24, 1891, he made application for a United 
States patent. 

At this time it was suggested to Edison, 


‘as a matter of routine, at least, that per- 


haps application should also be made for 
foreign patents, including France and 
England. 


OW much will that cost?” Edison 
asked casually. 

“Oh, about $150.” 

Edison waived the suggestion aside. 

“Tt isn’t worth it.” 

In this one sees a striking parallel to his 
attitude toward the disc phonograph pat- 
ents, repeated here in terms of the motion 
picture. 

Of course there was again a modifying 
element in the situation. It had been Edi- 
son’s experience that the more patents he 
took out abroad the more he lost. Foreign 
patents sometimes have an effect of adver- 
tising possibilities to imitators. 

But if Edison, on that day in August of 
1891, had said “Yes,” he would have put 
himself in a position to get many, many 
millions of dollars in the foreign field. Also 
he might have withheld from a number 
of Europeon opportunists a temptation to 
what may have been a lawful but an un- 
moral piracy. 

Putting aside for the moment considera- 
tion of Mr. Edison’s just but neglected 
rights in the matter, the sum total of the 
effect of his failure to patent the kineto- 
scope abroad undoubtedly was ultimately to 

(Continued on page 111) 
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make for the progress of the motion si 
ture as an art. This was a result to come, 
not because of any special genius of those 
able “borrowers” of his idea overseas, but 
because of strange conditions that were to 
arise at home in America presently. 

After this application for a patent was 
filed, experimentation with the kinetoscope 
went on quietly for months in the little 
photographic building at West Orange. Out- 
wardly the project remained rather inac- 
tive. Dickson was busy making pictures 
and trying out films. The Eastman re- 
searchers at Rochester were striving for 
better quality, nearer and nearer to the 
ideal requirements of the Dickson-Edison 
experiments. Both were making progress. 
Now and then samples of another kind of 
film came from the Anthony-Scoville con- 
cern, which had acquired the celluloid film 
patent claims of the Rev. Hannibal Good- 
win, an inventive Newark clergyman. In 
this rivalry another great film war was 
brewing, one that was to parallel in time a 
vast motion picture war to come. 


HE kinetoscope was, then, not heavily 

on Edison’s mind for long at a 
time. It was something that he might 
show a favored friend or visitor now and 
then among those who so often came to 
the haunts of the “wizard” looking for 
wonders. But there were many, many 
other things more vital pressing on the 
busy scientist’s attention. His _ interests 
were growing vastly in many directions and 
business as personified by his various de- 
partmental and business managers were urg- 
ing and demanding attentions of him that 
he would doubtless rather have given to 
the laboratory. Then, too, this kinetoscope 
was after all a toy. It was not a part of 
Edison’s view of the vaster scheme of things, 
the world where power, electricity, and 
light were battling to conquer new conti- 
nents of development and bring natural 
forces to the service of man. 
_It is simple enough now to look back 
and smile at Edison thus casually neglect- 
ing the institution that was within a quar- 
ter of a century to prove the only real 
rival the printing press has ever known. 
It is very simple looking back—but in that 
day Edison saw farther ahead in the mo- 
tion picture than any other man in the 
world, even though he saw hardly at all. 

This kinetoscope, it must be borne in 
mind, was not the motion picture as we 
know it now, but only its immediate an- 
cestor, the little moving picture in a box 
into which one person at a time could look. 

And by reason of his preoccupation with 
other things, or his indifference to it, or 
some of both, this was nearly as far as 
Edison was to go with the motion picture 
as an inventor. 

In December of 1892 the photographic 
work in connection with this young kineto- 
scope demanded a building for itself—the 
first motion picture studio in the world. 

So work was started on a curious struc- 
ture, the like of which had never been 
seen before. It was a little house of light 
timbers and black light-proof tar paper, 
built on a turn table. The speed of photo- 
graphic materials and camera lenses was 
much lower then than now and the snap- 
shots for the kinetoscope had to be made 
in full light. There were thirty to forty 
pictures a second then. | Therefore, the 
building was pivoted so that the tiny stage 
could always be turned to catch the sun, 
regardless of the hour of day. This little 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A Little Short Cut in Drawiné 


This exercise illustrates a little draw- 
ing secret not everyone knows,—i. e. 
the outline of the human head remains 
the same in one-quarter and three- 
quarters views, and is turned merely 
by adding a few little lines. Take your 
pencil and trace carefully over this out- 
line a few times,—then copy the heads 
as closely as you can. We will gladly 
criticise your work free if you care to 
submit it with the coupon. 


1. The Profile Outline 


Trace this through 
on your paper. (Don't 
hold your pencil too 
tight!) Then along- 
side of your tracing 
make a copy of the 
outline. Do this sev- 
eral times untilyou are 
satisfied with result. 


2. The One-Quarter View 


y Do the same as above. 

Don't be nervous 

C about the details. See 

a how simple they are. 
(aa Use strong, broad 


strokes. Don't scratch. 


3. The Three-Quarters View 


When you have fin- 
) ished this sketch, you 
£ will have learned how 
— the human head is 
drawn. Remember, 
this is really advanced 
work, so do not be 
disappointed with 
your first sketches if 
they are not as good 
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as those shown here. 


The Wonderful Graphic- 
Correction Method 


The work above shows a beginner’s drawing with 
the instructor's corrections. Many of our most 
successful students could not do as well as this 
when they started.—See how easy it is to improve 
your work this way. No wonder our students go 
ahead so fast! 
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Try This Free Lesson 
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How This Wonderful New Home-Study 
Short-Cut Method Makes Artists of 
Those Who Think They Cannot Draw! 


¥ ey wish you could draw? If your answer 
“yes,” there is a wonderful opportunity 
fsedbhen at your door! Now, this very 
minute, the splendid profession of commercial art 
is calling you, and through an amazing new method 
of instruction you can answer this call! No mat- 
ter what your present ability may be, with this 
truly astonishing method there are only a few 
short steps between you and a splendid position! 
Students of ours who have “ never touched a draw- 
ing pencil’’ before studying with us, are making 
splendid salaries. Many are famous artists! 


With our method you learn in spare time right 
at home. Instead of work, learning under this 
method becomes a fascinating game. And because 
of many new short cuts and our truly wonderful 
Graphic-Correction Method, you find yourself draw- 
ing pictures that sell almost before you realize it! 


$75 a Week as a Beginner in 
This Fascinating Profession 


The great and evergrowing demand for artists in 
all branches of business has made commercial art 
one of the highest-paid professions in the world. 
$75 a week is by no means unusual for a beginner. 
Many of the simplest drawings bring $25, $50 or 
$100 apiece! 


And now, through our new method of teaching art, you 
can easily enter this fascinating field. Such well-known 
artists as Wynn Holcomb, Margrita Mason, Clyde Bane, 
M. G. Major, Frank Godwin, and many others say they owe 
their great successes wholly to this amazing method. Can 
you afford to pass by such a chance to enter this splendid 
profession ? 


Write for This Great FREE Book 


Our beautiful booklet, ‘“* How to Become an Artist,” will 
be of vital interest to you. We will gladly send it to you 
upon request. It tells you all about our school and our won- 
derful method. In this book, our students tell you in their 
own words what this method has done for them. Their 
success will astonish you until you see for yourself how simple 
it really is to learn drawing this new way. 


Write for this great book today. No money, no obliga- 
tion; just clip the coupon and mail.—And if you wish, send 


us your work on the lesson at the left for free criticism. 
Mail the coupon Now! 


Washington School of Art 
1798 Marden. Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


_——t | SC ee: = mS me 
| Washington School of Art, 

1798 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Please send me your book, ** How to Become an Artist.” 
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More than half her witchery 
lies in the shadowy depths of 
her eyes. Real charm is in their 
expression. Cultivate the pos- 
sibilities of YOUR eyes. In- 
crease their depth, darken their 
mystery, make your _ lashes 
longer by using LASHLUX. If 
youreyes are large and dark,play 
them up by grooming the lashes 


and eyebrows with Lashlux. 
lf your eyes are light, shadow them by 
darkening the lashes with Lashlux. 


Apply it to the lashes and brows with 
the fingertips after powdering. It dark- 
ens them immediately and makes them 
smooth and glossy. At the same time 
it provides the natural oils which nour- 
ish the roots and encourage the 
growth of long curling lashes. Use 
Brown or Black LASHLUX during 
the day. Rub Colorless into the roots 
at bedtime. This treatment produces 
luxuriant lashes in a few weeks. 


50c at Drug or Department stores, 
or by mail. Accept no substitutes. 


ROSS COMPANY 
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studio has survived in history as “The Black 
Maria.” 

The “Black Maria,” then known officially 
as the “revolving photographic building,” 
on the Edison account books, was completed 
February 1, 1893, at a total cost of $637.67. 
The making of motion pictures for ultimate 
public presentation was begun in that build- 


| ing. All picture making before that had 


been but the simplest of laboratory work 
for the testing of the machines. 

Early in 1893, the kinetoscope was shown 
to a scientific gathering at the Brooklyn 
Institute, and not long thereafter it was 
presented to the public for the first time as 
an exhibit at the Columbian Exposition, 
greatest of the world’s fairs, held at Chi- 
cago. With this exhibition, trivial as it 
seemed then, the greater events of the his- 
tory of the motion picture had their begin- 
ning. 

There were a number of devices at the 
World’s Fair that indicated how close the 
motion picture was then crowding its way 
forward into a part in the world’s affairs. 
Among them was Muybridge’s “Zoopraxo- 
scope” and a machine rather closely related 
to it, called the “Tachyscope.” Those were 
the elegant days when if any inventor was 
in doubt about what to call his machine 
he promptly christened it with a decoc- 
tion of Greek roots. This was bound to be 
impressive and awe-inspiring, at least. The 
name plate alone was always worth the 
price of admission. 

Muybridge’s Zoopraxoscope presented 
thrilling but alarming views of a gallop- 
ing horse. The horse was remarkable. 
He stood still while he ran and kicked 
the landscape past him. He was really a 
slow horse surrounded by fast scenery. The 
Tachyscope, which came from Germany by 
way of the laboratory of Herr Anschutz, 
gave one the joy of peeking in to see one 
of Mr. Hagenbeck’s best elephants waddle 
across the view. Whereas the Edison kine- 
toscope had the stellar merit of presenting 
people, with a great all star super cast of 
Fred Ott in his great monkeyshine act and 
W. K. L. Dickson lifting his hat. All these 
were peep show machines. 


GREAT many dropped their nickels 
in the slots to see the marvels of the 
living pictures. Mostly they passed on and 
mayhap made an entry in their diaries that 
night or wrote a letter home about it amid 
the massive Victorian grandeurs of the 
Palmer House, that lavish wonder of hotels 
with silver dollars in the bar room floor. 
Those were the happy days of long ago. 
The Christopher Columbus, the first whale- 
back leviathan of the Great Lakes, was 
making daily trips carrying marvelling 
thousands. Mrs. Potter Palmer was the 
ascendant and right royal grand high queen 
of all society west of the Hudson River, 
entertaining crowned heads amid the 
plaudits of the press and populace. 

Rails and telegraph wires were busy web- 
bing the open places in the continent. The 
last feeble Indian wars of the West were 
being fought with the unruly, meandering 
remnants of the red buffalo hunters. It 
was the day of sweeping skirts, when ladies 
had no legs whatever and women had 
nothing else. In the theaters it was the 
great era of tragic drama, broad variety 
shows, remarkable minstrelsy successes, and 
a deal of most haughty and elevated opera 
and concert. 

Among those who came in the thronging 
thousands to the great World’s Fair on 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Chicago’s lake front were a number of young 
men, unimportant and as unheralded of 
fame then as now, who were to have a large 
share as the agents of destiny in the coming 
of the Age of the Motion Picture. 

One of these was Thomas Armat, a young 
man of cavalier stock, from classic Rich- 
mond in Virginia. He was engaged some- 
what in real estate in the office of a cousin 
in Washington, D. C., but his heart was 
really in scientific affairs. More especially 
he was interested in electricity and _ its 
application to traction. Along with him 
was a brother, J. Hunter Armat, also of 
technical bent. 

Under a railway cross-over, near the 
entrance to the fair grounds, Hunter Armat 
came upon the sideshow of the Anschutz 
Tachyscope. 

“Here is a great thing, Tom,” he said. 


O they both played their money on the 

funny elephant picture that moved. 
They did not penetrate the living picture 
wonders of the fair enough to see the Edison 
kinetoscope. There were too many exciting 
things to take in. 

“If you could connect that up with a 
magic lantern, it would make quite a 
show,” Thomas Armat remarked as they 
walked away. He had played a bit with 
a magic lantern at home. 

Also there came a couple of foreign per- 
sons, Greeks interested in toys and novelties, 
no doubt, but Greeks at any rate one is 
assured by Frederick A. Talbot’s book de- 
voted to the laudation of the European 
opportunists of the motion picture. These 
visitors came upon the Edison kinetoscope 
and saw possibilities for business abroad. 
They made note of West Orange and deter- 
mined to take one of the machines over- 
seas with them on their return. 

And there came a handsome young gal- 
lant and adventurer, also of Virginia blood, 
Grey Latham, bent on sightseeing and the 
pleasures of the blithe and breezy city of 
Chicago. He, too, looking for swift op- 
portunities, saw the kinetoscope and 
fancied the idea. It was rather up to the 
dashing young Mr. Latham to gather a 
fortune somewhere, since he wanted one 
and could use it. Between his generosi- 
ties both to himself and all those who came 
within range of his prodigal sympathy and 
hospitality he found demand always step- 
ping up in front of supply. 

Grey Latham’s interest, perhaps the 
lightest and most casual, was destined to 
grow out into a web of extraordinary drama 
in the pioneer affairs of the motion picture. 

Thomas Armat went home to Washing- 
ton and real estate affairs with the idea 
of the picture on the screen in his head. 
The two Greek gentlemen sailed for London 
taking with them a specimen kinetoscope of 
Edison’s and a scheme all their own. Grey 
Latham played yet a while and came back 
East with a plan of doing something profit- 
able and immediate with the kinetoscope. 

By this time the Edison machine was 
rather automatically forcing its own career. 
A firm of promoters and exploiters, Raff 
and Gammon, headed by Norman C. Raff, 
became the Edison agents for the kinetoscope 
with a plan ior putting it before the public 
through the sale of the territorial or state 
rights on the exhibition of the machine. 
The year 1894 had arrived. 

Through the instrumentality of Raff and 
Gammon, the kinetoscope slot machines were 
to cover the world with arcade peep shows 
and swiftly open the way for the coming 
of the real motion picture—the picture pro- 
jected on a screen. 

By April 1, 1894, twenty-five kineto- 


scopes had been manufactured at a total 
cost of $1,227.48 and on April 6, ten of 
them were shipped across the Hudson to 
Holland Brothers, at 1155 Broadway, in 
New York City, the first customers of Raff 
and Gammon. A week later the films for 
the machines went forward. By this time 
Edison had invested a total of $24,118.04 
in the motion picture business. In the next 
few years millions were to come back to 
him, and others who capitalized the oppor- 
tunities opened by his efforts were to gather 
a great many millions more. 

Grey Latham, back in New York by 
now, and established in a comfortably prom- 
ising position with a wholesale drug firm 
downtown, was one of the young men who 
passed up and down Broadway for their 
diversion. Now from out of the south came 
a school mate, Enoch J. Rector, a youth 
looking for something to do. The year 
before had brought a panic and in the dull- 
ness of business in the metropolis Rector 
found nothing alluring to engage him or 
his efforts. By way of showing the new- 
comer the sights of the town, Grey Latham 
took young Mr. Rector into the kineto- 
scope show at 1155 Broadway. He came 
out enthusiastic with an idea. 

“There’s something to get into,” Latham 
exclaimed. “It’s your chance. Everybody’s 
crazy to see prize fights. All we have 
to do is to get Edison to photograph a 
prize fight for this machine and we can 
take it out and make a fortune!” 

The young men sought action on their 
inspiration at once. At West Orange tech- 
nical difficulties were in the way. The 
capacity of the kinetoscope was too small. 
They argued. The kinetoscope was im- 
proved and enlarged until it could carry 
enough film to depict a shortened round of 





a prize fight. 
| 

EN: one morning in July an unusual | 
fight was staged at West Orange. | 
Michael Leonard, then of fame as “the | 
Beau Brummel of the prize ring,” met Kid | 
Cushing, a likely contender for the light- | 
weight title, in a ten foot ring on the, 
platform of a flatcar, equipped as an out- | 
door stage. They went six savage, abbrevi- 
ated rounds of desperate fighting. In the 
sixth, Cushing, trapped by a feint, dropped 
his guard and stopped a swift right and | 
left chop to the jaw. He was out two| 
minutes and the first prize fight picture was | 
complete, a thriller in six parts. A _ total | 
of about a thousand feet of film had been 
exposed. It was to be several years before 
so long a picture was photographed again. 

In August the prize fight show opened at 
83 Nassau street in downtown New York. 
It was owned by Grey Latham, his brother 
Otway, a dashing younger brother, and 
Rector, their schoolmate. Six kinetoscopes, 
standing in a row in the storeroom, each 
containing a round of the Leonard-Cushing 
battle, presented the show. New York was 
hungry to see. 

The price was five cents for a peep at a 
single round, all six rounds for twenty- 
five cents. Throngs packed the place and 
by the second day two long lines of wait- 
ing patrons trailed back into the street on 
either side of the entrance. The police 
came to keep order in the queues. In the 
vernacular of the theatrical business, they 
were “holding them out.” 

The Latham brothers were started on 
their way to a swift, transient burst of 
prosperity. There were lively parties on 
Broadway, with pretty girls, dinners at the 
Hoffman House, and a sprightly sprinkling 
of champagne. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Only Women 
Know the Real 
Net Cost 


What an annoyance and constant 
expense it is to use a net only once or 


twice! Women who have deplored the 
frailty of hair nets will welcome a 
new and decidedly different kind. 


Only the longest and finest human 
hair is used in fashioning Curlox Nets. 
The hair is slowly processed to retain 
its natural life and elasticity. 


Curlox hairs stretch, but do not easily 
break. Since the original lustre of the 
hair is preserved, Curlox Nets blend 
invisibly with your hair. 


CURLOX 


TRADE MARK REG.US.PAT.OFF. 


OVERSIZE HAIR NET 


Another exclusive feature of Curlox 
Nets will appeal to every woman. Each 
net is generously oversized. 


Curlox Nets are made in both cap and 
fringe styles, in every wanted shade, in- 
cluding white and grey. Shades always 
match perfectly. They come in only one 
size, OVERSIZE, and only one quality, 
the best. 15¢ each—?2 for 25c. Grey and 
white and double mesh 25c each. 


Notion, department, va- 
riety and drug stores ev- 
erywhere are stocking 
this better hair net. 

If your dealer 
does not handle 
Curlox, send us his 
name and address, 
together with pur- 






A hair from a Curlox Net ‘ 
stretches and resists breaking. Chase price, and we 


will supply you direct. 


NATIONAL COMMODITIES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





You'll welcome, also, these clever, 
convenient Curlox Hair Curlers. 


Curved curling bar prevents cutting or break- 
ing the hair. Open or close at merest pressure 
of the thumb and forefinger, yet cannot fly open 
accidentally, no matter how much hair is wound 
on them. Cost no more than others, 2 for 10c, 5 
for 25c. At 5-and-10c, notion, variety, 
ment and drug stores everywhere. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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FORMS FOR JUNE ISSUE CLOSE APRIL TENTH 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
8. Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 








to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 481-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY OWNER 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J 





BUSINESS, | 





WE START YOU IN FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘“‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. 
W. TILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

EARN QUICK MONEY. EVERY WOMAN IS A 
possible customer for these fast selling National Hair 
Nets. You make a handsome profit. Full proposition 


Free, or send 25¢c for sample box of 3 perfect, 
hair nets. National Hair Goods, Dept. A, 
New York. 


human 
368-6th Ave., 








LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS: SELL 
advertised brand men’s shirts direct to wearer. No cap- 
ital or experience required. Free samples. Madison 
Mills. 505 Broadway, New York. 

AGENTS SIGNS FOR STORES AND OFFICES— 
entirely new-—-$50 week easily made. Chicago Sign 


System, P, 150 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
ART PICTURES 
WE HAVE COMPLETE LINE ART PICTURES 8x10 














for 25c. Write The Art Studio, Carthage, Mo. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES AND REVUES, 
minstrel choruses, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monoiogs, dialogs, recitations, entertainments, musical 
readings, stage handbooks, make-up goods. ig cata- 
log free. T. 8S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, 
Dent. 76. Chicago. 


WANT TO WRITE? LET WRITER OF WIDE EX- 
perience aid you. Advice, criticism, etc. Correspondence 
welcomed. Author, Box 186-H, Madison Sq. Sta., 
New York City. 


OLD COINS, METALS, ETC. 











HOW’S THIS FOR TEN CENTS? MAIL l0ce WITH 
your name and address, and you'll get a genuine old 
coin over 100 years old and a 50-page illustrated Coin 
Catalog. <A ‘‘just-to-get-acquainted offer.’’ Coin Col- 
lecting will prove pleasant and profitable to you. Start 
now. B. Max Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., Dept. 
P, Fort Worth, Texas. Largest Rare Coin Establish- 
ment in the United States. 


OLD COINS WANTED. HAVE YOU AN ODD OR 
old coin or bill? It may be worth several dollars. 
Get posted. Send 4c for coin circular. May 
much profit to you. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Tex. 

MAIL OLD GOLD, UNUSED POSTAGE, WAR AND 
thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, dia- 
monds, jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, 
etc., new or broken. Cash immediately. Held ten 
days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
204 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















OLD COINS, LARGE SPRING SELLING CATA- 
logue of coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices 
paid for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101C 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH BOOKS 


BEAUTY, HEALTH, HOUSEHOLD, THE WHOLE 
world’s book. Shows nature’s way to Beauty, to Health, 
and every Household hint you will wish to know. Every 
woman blessed with beauty, learn how to retain it. 
Those on whom the Gods have not smiled so kindly, 
learn how to gain beauty of face and form to a marked 
degree—learn how to ward off approaching age, to have 
large strong eyes, a dimpled back, graceful carriage and 
oh, so many things dear to a woman's heart. Some- 
thing unusual. Don’t miss it. One Dollar, postpaid. 
Veen Duatehing Co., 439 West End Avenue, New 

or City. 








HELP WANTED 

YOU ARE WANTED. GET U. 8, 
Jobs. $92-$192 month. Men—women, 
mon éducation sufficient. List 
free. Write today. Franklin 
Rochester, N. Y. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 

rite, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway. 
New York, 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—-WOMEN. BECOME MILLINERY DE- 





GOVERNMENT 
over 17. Com- 
positions obtainable— 
Institute, Dept. B-137. 





MONEY. EXCELLENT 








signers. Big Easter demand. $25 week. Sample les- 
sons free. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-805, Rochester, 
New York. 





BE A DETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY; 
good pay: travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, _ are a 

DETECTIVE AND FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 
portunities. Particulars free. Arthur 
East 79th, New York. 

WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN GOWN 
$35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B-507, Rochester, N. Y 

MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 

$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL OAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bidg.. Chicago. 

MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING, ETC. 

SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. SEVEN 
years’ experience. 10c page including carbon copy. 
Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel Boad, Cleveland, Ohio. 

WRITERS: MANUSCRIPTS REVISED; MARKETS 
suggested. $1 per thousand words. Author’s Bureau, 
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DESIGNING. 

















OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


YOUR PICTURE DRAWN FROM PHOTOGRAPH, 
12x 16 inches—$2.00. H. Kirchner, Elkhorn, Wisc. 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY 
copy 
plays, 
Digest, 





FOR FREE 
America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
stories, poems. Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 





PATENTS 





PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 








SEND US YOUR KODAK NEGATIVES AND WE 
will enlarge them for you. Write—The Art Studio, 
809 Oak St., Carthage, Mo. 


POEMS-VERSES 


POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
paid for those available. Send one short poem today 
for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 
Street, Suite 214, Chicago. 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. 
best third verse for our song 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall send 
you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corporation, 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-A, 
New York 








IF YOU WRITE THE 
“Empty Arms’’ you will 





PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 





KARSTAEDT’S MAMMOTH PECANS. ASSORTED 
samples, $1.30. W. Hugo Karstaedt, Dayton, Ohio. 


SCENARIO WRITER 





EXPERIENCED SCENARIO WRITER WANTED TO 


collaborate with me in 
sale assured. 


perfecting new plot for which 
Liberal proposition to right party. Ad- 











West Webster, N. Y. dress—Lock Box 522, Willoughby, Ohio. 
PHOTOPLAYS AND STORIES CORRECTLY TYPE- MISCELLANEOUS 

written. Edward Lay, 318 Temple Building, Chicago. HAVE A LOS ANGELES MAIL ADDRESS. BE 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, STORIES, represented in Movieland. Mail forwarded. Make use 

hooks, poems, etc. 10c page. Reliable: references. of our office service. Special missions efficiently and 


Lydia Johnson, 2314 South 


Wisconsin. 


Eighth Street, Sheboygan, 


confidentially executed. Write for information, Mor- 
mark Company, Garland Building, Los Angeles, 





“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Bend for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 
PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, i. 


Print Your Own 


cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 


J 
Bros aPoy GUTS EXpENSE IN HAL. 
‘ LL OUTLAY. Rs we Soe 
Sis > heclt in short time. as 
y for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent.. Print for others, 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
DAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper,envelopes. 


THE PRESS CO., 0-43, Meriden, Cona. 





















Copy this Sketch 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. 25 years in business. 


D. J. MAHLER 
19-3 Mahler Park Providence, R. 1. 














and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many caxtoontots and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were tee by my 
personal individual! lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts meke tah 
inal Gomes easy to learn. ske 
with 6c in stamps for sample Pictave © 
long list of successful students 
ence of w' you can accomp) 
state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
507 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVE! 


The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


(Continued from page 113) 


With an indulgent, hopeful interest, their 
father, Woodville Latham, looked on. He 
was an old man, past sixty in years and old 
in the experiences of life. He was anxious 
His pa- 
ternal instinct was very strong. 

Mostly his family hopes had gone down 
with many another Southern pride at the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House. Latham, as well became a Latham 
of Virginia, had served the Confederacy 
well, first as a major of artillery in the 
field and then as the executive officer of 
the greatest Confederate arsenals, at Colum- 
bus, in Georgia. But at heart Latham was 
neither a soldier nor a business man, but 
rather a scientist and scholar. The part he 
was attempting to play was distasteful. 

Woodville Latham had fifteen brothers 
and sisters to share the inheritance of ruined 
estates left from the War of the Rebellion. 
That meant nothing each. Business beck- 
oned to him with an appointment as resi- 
dent engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
lines, between Pittsburgh and Chicago, but 
the scholar in him, or perhaps the South- 
erner, rebelled and he chose rather to become 
a professor of chemistry at the University 
of West Virginia—at a professor’s salary. 
But financial pressure increased, and in 
1894 we find him in New York. He lived 
in most modest quarters at the old Bar- 
tholdi hotel in Twenty-third street, seeking 
in that late day to establish himself as a 
chemical and consulting engineer—a rather 
dispiriting task. 

It is necessary that we review these facts 
that we may know the manner of man who 
was to figure spectacularly in the making 
of the motion picture, and perchance to 
expain why he was to gain neither reward of 
money nor fame. 

So it came that one day in that fall of ’94 
Otway Latham prevailed on his father 
to come to the little show down at 83 
Nassau street. 

“You see, if we could project that on a 
screen, like the slides in a stereopticon, 
there’d be a fortune in it.” The young 
man was anxious to enlist his father’s 
scientific aid. Empiricism could go no far- 
ther in this work. 

“You can project anything on a screen 
that you can see with the naked eye and 
that can be _ photographed.” Woodville 
Latham was very positive in his answer. 
He was also correct. 

The vision of the motion picture theater 
was then before them. 

They set to work to attain it. 

The making of the motion picture, which 
entertains twenty million people a day in 
the United States alone, had begun. 

(To be continued) 


Censor-Proof 


HIS is hard to believe. But The 
Morning Telegraph vouches for it. 

A Texas exhibitor booked a picture which 
starred Pauline Frederick, in which the hero- 
ine goes away with her lover without the 
formality of a wedding ceremony. 

“Not married!” said the exhibitor. “I 
can’t have that in my theater.” 

So he hunted through a collection of old 
film that he had, and discovered to his sat- 
isfaction a wedding scene with Florence Reed 
in bridal attire. He patched this to the 
Pauline Frederick film and with the air of a 
man who has done his duty, remarked: 

“Now no one can say a word. She is 





married!” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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$500.00 


“EMPTY ARMS” | 
Prize Contest 


HE Lester Park-Edward Whitesid2 

photoplay, “Empty Arms,” in- 
spired the song “Empty Arms.” A 
third verse is wanted, and to the writer 
of the best one submitted a prize of 
$500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
third verse —it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send your name and address on a 
postal card or sheet of paper and we 
shall send you a copy of the words of 
the song, the rules of the contest and 
a short synopsis of this photoplay. 
It will cost you nothing to enter the 
contest. 





Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 


245 W. 47th St., Dept. 699, New York, N. Y. 
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Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 

by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS .. 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 ie 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 _ .. 


Anklets 
for Reducing and 
Shaping the Ankles, 
$7.00 ner pair. / 
Extra High, $9.00 GS 
Send ankle measuremens when ordering. 
Send for illustrated Booklet 


| DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


#4 353 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Remember— 


The sale date of PHOTOPLAY 
has been changed tothe fifteenth. 
The May issue of PHOTOPLAY 
i will be onsale at the news- 


stands, April 15th. 
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NON:PAREI| | 
VERMOUT 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC) atalad a=) 
id Water ou! 12 QUARTS> 
Its De! Price Per Ba 
SFACTION GUARANTEED 
:. On Your Mower Bacn 


7 Vl ONE BOTTLE 














(No Seconds). 
4 Ship: nrepafd on approval, 

GIVEN TIRES FOR YOUR CAR to 
one user in each locality. 

Be first_to write quick for special 

Agents Offer and Low Wholesale Prices, 

MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

966 North Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 




















Photo by J. R. Diamond 


Hugo Ballin: artist and director. He 

would never be referred to as Mabel’'s 

husband any more than she is ever 
referred to as Hugo's wife 


The Ballins 


(Continued from page 60) 


save money and not because he wants to! 
be the whole show. She, of course, being | 


his leading woman, gets a regular salary; 
but because she has the success of every 
picture very much at heart, she spends 
much of it for clothes. 

She is really very lovely. Little; slim; 
fine brow, ghich she doesn’t persist in cov- 
ering; gold hair recently bobbed by her- 
self; white white skin; an intelligent, rather 


than kissable, mouth; eyes like the early | 


Italian Madonnas, until she smiles; then— 
like something else. Her beauty has been 
solemnly classified as chiselled and cold. I 
suspect she laughs at that. 

Mabel is intensely feminine. Dislikes to 
order her own luncheon, and is never quite 
sure about the change, and how much to 
give the waiter; given to dropping things; 
vocally, the original ingenue. 

Indirectly she rules her particular world. 
Gentle persuasion, soft smiles, rather than 
conversational brilliancy or intellectual mag- 
netism or even obvious femininity. Buys 
little things for the house that she likes, 
ostensibly gifts for Hugo. The way she 
speaks her husband’s name is an uncon- 
scious analysis of her character and, inci- 
dentally, her charm. 

Hugo Ballin would never be referred to 
as Mabel’s husband any more than she is 
ever referred to as Hugo’s wife. They are 
The Ballins. Nobody knows her by her for- 
mer name of Mabel Croft. She was an 
actress, who had appeared with some suc- 
cess on the stage and screen. He was, 
and is, an artist of genuine merit and pres- 
tige: member of the National Academy, and 
all that. He was abroad for years. Re- 
turning, he became interested in the films 
and went in for them seriously. He was 
the art director for Goldwyn, supervising 
the settings for the first and some of ‘the 
most famous Goldwyn productions. 

When Ballin felt he had learned some- 
thing about the films, he formed his own 
company and made “The Honorable Gen- 
tleman,” retitled “Pagan Love,” or some- 
thing like that, .for publicity purposes. He 
followed it up. with an interesting “East 
Lynne,” and the fine “Journey’s End,” a 
picture without sub-titles, of real beauty. 
In it, Mabel gave a performance of sweet- 
ness and spirituality—ask any critic. They 

(Continued on pcge 116) 
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6é ? 

Here’sanExtra $50! 

“I’m making real money now! Yes, I’ve 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 
came. I’ve been promoted with an in- 
crease of $50a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for 
urging me to study at home. The boss 
says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
/ more money coming soon. We're startin 
| up easy street, Grace, thanks to you an 
the I. C.S.” 

Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 


been making. Somehow, you've simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 





Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
doit. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to du 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
| svare time, through the International Correspond- 


| ence Schools, 

It is the business of the I.C.S. to prepare men for 
better positions at better pay. They have been do- 
ing it for 30 years. They have helped two million 
other men and women. They are training over 
130,000 now. And they are ready and anxious to 
help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 

—— SS TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 6459-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below: — 

ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG’M’?D 


Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 

Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 


Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 


CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 


Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Cartooning 

Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Raiiway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


MINE FOR'N or ENGR. 
STATIONARY ENGR. 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 


Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILES 
PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 


Sheet Metal Worker 


Navigation 
Text. Overseer or Supt. | F)Spanish 
CHEMIST 


Agriculture : 
Poultry es 











(J Pharmacy Airplane Engines 

Name 

Btreet 1-16-22 
Address 

City State 





Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Earn | 


in This 
Fascinating 
Fieldof Fashion? | 


Two wonderful new 








which eny woman can now 
enter — Dress and Costume 
Design which is the creating 
of new styles, 
Illustration which is the draw- 
ing of costumed figures for 
reproduction. Hundreds of 
attractive openings right now 
in both of these fast-growing, 
uncrowded fields. 


Easy to Learn 
At Home in Spare Time 

Regardless of your 
past experience or your 
present lack of ability, you 
can now become either a Fash- 
ion Illustrator or Designer. 
The Fashion-Correction 
method devised by a famous 
fashion artist now makes it 
possible for you to qualify 
in either of these profes- 
sions right in your own 
home just as if you 
were studying in 
the studio of a 
famous fashion ex- 
pert. 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 


Tells shout great opportunities in both 
these fascinating ‘‘ women’s professions,” 
and explains how this new method enables you to 
learn Fashion Arts in your home. Get more infor- 
mation about this “world’s most attractive high- 
salaried field." Write for Free Book. No obliga- 
tion. Merely send postal or letter to 


Washington Fashion Institute 
Room 130, Marden Building, ‘Washington, D.C. 
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The Ballins 


(Continued from page 115) 


were established, then. People began to 
| talk about them—in a nice way, you un- 
preter 

Their real triumph was “Jane Eyre,” into 
which both of them put their best, be- 
cause it’s the sort of thing they like to do. 
| A delicious Jane, La Ballin experienced the 
| thrill of seeing her name in large letters 
and warm praise in the papers; Hugo, too. 
They took it calmly and went right ahead 
with their next production. “The Luxury 
Tax” isn’t what they particularly like to do; 
it's “society stuff,’ and these two quaint 
creatures much prefer the lavender-and-old- 
lace of “Jane.” Obviously, this couple is 
“old-fashioned.” 

You may wander into a picture gallery 
and see one of his paintings. You may 
hear that she is getting to look more and 
more like Bernhardt—and she really has a 
quality which is reminiscent of the great 
Frenchwoman when she was twenty-four; 
you may hear he is making a picture forty- 
five reels long; you may even, some day 
hear them being discussed by somebody or 
other and learn that they are temperamen- 
tal, like all these artists— 

If you do, don’t believe it. I know bet- 
ter. The Ballins will always be—the Bal- 
lins. In spite of all I’ve said, Ill be tre- 
mendously 
out that there is 


an eccentricity 
about somewhere. 


The Difference 


HE critics of the films have always 

bemoaned the fact that the producers 
are quick to make capital of scandal. They 
have wept and wailed at the publicity- 
seeking actors and actresses; at the undigni- 
fied uncommercialism of it all. A few of 
them are foolishly grasping. But not all. 

We wish they would consider a certain 
recent case. In the Roscoe Arbuckle trag- 
edy, there was involved an actor named 
Lowell Sherman. He had appeared on the 
stage for some years and was known as 
the most popular “villain” on Broadway. 
He played in Griffith’s “Way Down East,” 
and then was engaged by Goldwyn to come 
west and make pictures. He made one 
film for that company—“Grand Larceny.” 
He had a contract with another company 
which, we understand, was broken when 
the “Fatty” Arbuckle scandal filled the 
newspapers. 

Goldwyn had the name of Lowell Sherman 
erased from the billing of “Grand Larceny.” 
His prominence in connection with the case 
was not played upon; it was ignored. The 
film company, in a quiet and dignified man- 
ner, chose to pass up any publicity of this 
nature. Decency, he felt, was preferable to 
dollars. 

A Broadway producer of plays, yclept 
A. H. Woods, made Lowell Sherman one of 
the stars in.a new production called “Law- 
ful Larceny.” His name is blazoned on 
Broadway. 


NEW YORK woman, who accused a 

man of pinching her in a motion pic- 
ture theater, has been exposed by the judge 
before whom the case was tried, as a fraud 
whose favorite indoor pastime seemed to 
be making false charges against men. Men 
paid no attention to her, so she had to 
attract attention some way. It developed 
that only a few months before a respect- 
able married man had been unjustly sen- 
| tenced to jail on a similar charge which the 
young lady had made. 





disappointed if I ever do find | 
jurking | 
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BEAUTIFIES EYES INSTANTLY 
More than all else, well defined eyebrows and luxuriant 
lashes create the beauty and expression of your face. The 
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, New Shoes 
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Tight Shoes 


2 all feel the same 
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ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 
Takes the friction 

from the shoe, fresh- 

ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet @ 
were used by our Army 
and Navy during the 
war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 





So Easy to Use 
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Wewilltrain you to writeshowcardsforus. No 
canvassing or soliciting; we supply you with 
steady work; distanceno object; willpay you 
from $15 to $50 a week. Wilson Methods, Ltd. 
Dept. Q, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Pez PAT. OFF. Destroy the YEASTO Way 


Depilatory all hair on arms, limbs, under 


arms and face—quickly and 











Contains no caustic or other harmful ingredients. 
large bottle sent prepaid in plain wrapper for 75 cents. 


VERNOY CHEMICAL CO., SUMMIT, New Jersey 
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*Zukor Had an Idea” 


(Continued from Page 64) 


novelty of pictures that merely moved was 
wearing away. Mr. Zukor had the revolu- 
tionary idea that perhaps pictures that said 
something and meant something beyond the 
intricacies of “Horse Eating Hay,” a current 
Lubin success, might be valuable. 

Something of a demonstration of the 
merit of the idea was afforded by the 
Comedy Theater’s presentation of Pathe’s 
three-reel version of the Passion Play, made 
in Paris. But the producers generally took 
that as no precedent. : 

In this period the Marcus Loew Enter- 
prises was formed and Mr. Zukor became 
an officer of the concern. He had less to 
do than formerly, and as he saw vaudeville 
take the ascendency in the theaters again, 
he got to turning over his idea. Pictures 
were reduced to “fillers” and “chasers” on 
the vaudeville programs. 

In 1910, Mr. Zukor took a trip through 
Europe and noted that in Paris and Vienna 


the motion picture was being taken some- | 


what more seriously by the show men and 
the public. Theaters presenting pictures 
were in the better neighborhoods and 
patronized by better people than in the 
United States. The American admission 
price was standardized at five cents. In 
Europe the admissions ran from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents. That was evidence 
in support of his persistent idea. 

In the fall of 1911, Mr. Zukor came back 
to talk about his idea and to receive once 
more discouraging advice. 


HE motion picture magnates of the pe- 
riod would not listen. 

Then came the determination to do the 
the thing anyway, independently. 

Mr. Zukor brought to the service of his 
idea the theatrical ability and prestige of 
Daniel Frohman and the motion picture 
experience of Edward S. Porter, formerly 
of the Edison picture concern. The idea 
was to make motion pictures which should 
tell a story long enough to constitute a com- 
plete entertainment in a single subject, and 
to do it in a quality way. It was also 
proposed to draft for the screen the box 
office values of the stage by the employ- 
ment of well known and highly competent 
actors—in other words, famous players. 

In 1912, the Famous Players was incor- 
porated and plans were put into motion. 
The first move was naturally enough to 
seek for the initial production the most 
famous of all famous players in the world. 

Louis Mercanton was commissioned to 
engage Sarah Bernhardt and produce a pic- 
ture with her in the title réle. Famous 
Players was to finance the picture and to 
receive, in return, the American rights. In 
due time and after a deal of negotiation 
Mme. Bernhardt agreed and the picture was 
made in Paris, entitled “Queen Elizabeth.” 

The cost of the picture, four reels, was 
$35,000. 

It was a success. 
started producing. 

The next picture was “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” with James K. Hackett. The 
roster of Famous Players since has included 
most of the great names of the screen. 
Among the earliest to adopt the Zukor idea 
was the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Com- 
pany, formed in 1913 and long since ab- 
sorbed, with others, into the present Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. 

“Adolph Zukor presents” is a phrase that 
has gone around the world on the screen, 
and the interests built up on the original 
notion born in the penny arcade are of 


international scope. Adolph Zukor had an 
idea. 


Then Famous Plavers 
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SPIRIN 


WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 21 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets— Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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No Gray Streaks 
to Spoil Your Coiffure 


Graying, faded hair just can’t be smartly dressed and it adds ten years 
to your age. But don’t be discouraged—you can restore it this safe, sure, 
easy way. Prove it by accepting our free trial offer and making your 


own test. 


The beautiful, even color of the lock you treat will convince you how 
easy it is to keep your hair from ever turning gray. No danger of streak- 
ing or discoloration, nothing to wash or rub off. 


Mary, T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer 


Dainty, clear, colorless, applied by 
combing through the hair. Easy, simple, 
safe, results are sure. Mail the coupon 
today, filling out carefully, if possible en- 
closing a lock of hair. When ready to 
restore all your hair get a full-sized bot- 
tle from your druggist or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1112 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 














Please print your name and address plainly. 





7 

' Mary T. Goldman, a 
g 1112 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. g 
6 Please send me your FREE trial bottle ; 
§ of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- + 
& storer. The natural color of my hair is a 
§ pblack........ jet black........ dark brown........ : 
: medium brown........ light brown..... r] 
a 

. Name ® 
: Address . 
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Corns 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! 
“Freezone” 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Drop a little 
on an aching corn, instantly 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 
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Catalog 
Awonderful book. Every- 
thing fully explained. There 
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referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 








MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


In this department, Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 54 and 55, 

















INDIANAPOLIS.—Capes are to be 
very generally worn this spring. I think 
a cape is charming if properly worn. It is 
a most graceful thing and has almost the 
power of a fan, in a pretty woman’s hands, 
to please. The costumes of dress and cape 
in tweeds and other sports materials are 
going to be exceedingly popular. Look for 
the new Puotopray Le Bon Ton Patterns. 
They are unusually good this month. 


Anne M. F., Minneaporis.—Henna, if 
properly applied, does not “ruin the hair.” 
The shampooer should not use too much of 
it, but a little henna rinse cannot be harmful. 
A greenish heather mixture would be nice 
for the wool dress. Nile green, or even 
black, for your afternoon frock would be 
better than purple. Purple is a difficult 
shade at best, is not smart, and is too old 
for you anyway. 


Janet G., 








R. D., Frorma.—I am as excited as you 
are about your vacation trip. And it is so 
nice to be able to spend such a goodly sum 
for your apparel, isn’t it? © Let’s see: you 
will need a morning dress of some light ma- 
terial or of gingham, if you like it—I do— 
two sports skirts, pleated, preferably, and 
slip-on sweaters; a silk or taffeta frock or 
two for afternoon; and two evening dresses 
—one formal, and one of the “semi” variety. 
A bathing suit—of course; a more or less 
fussy white frock with a wide floppy hat; 
and if you have a suit, all the better, and 
a sports hat and a little sensible turban. 
Shoes? Low-heeled oxfords; boots; slippers 
to match your evening and afternoon frocks. 
I hope you'll have the best time you ever 
had, my dear. You might write and tell 
me about it later, n’est ce pas? 





DorotHy.—I would never advise anyone 
to henna her hair. A henna shampoo would 
give it a pretty glint, however, and is not 
harmful. I think your friend Jean would 
be very foolish indeed to bob her pretty long 
blonde hair. As you say, it takes only a 
moment to cut it, but it takes some time for 
it to grow long again. Bobbed hair is not 
as smart right now as it was; but many 
women whom it particularly becomes have 
kept right on that way. But be sure to 
find out, if possible, how you’re going to 
look “with bobbed hair before you do it. 
You can’t be too careful! The commonly 
accepted “ingenue type” looks very well; 
but the more mature woman is not so at- 
tractive with shorn tresses. It depends, too, 
upon the shape of the face. A round-faced 
girl would be very silly to bob her hair. 
There! 





L. C., Boston, Mass.—Are you sure you 
are in perfect health? A sallow complexion 
is very often the result of indigestion. If 
your eyes are not bright, it may be eye 
strain, as you say you use your eyes most 
of the time. I would, if I were you, consult 
my physician; then, if he cannot help you, 
~~ to me again and we'll see what we can 
do 





Jenny.—Why should you try to gain 
weight? Your picture shows you to bee 
just about right, with a splendid figure for 
modern dresses. Follow our patterns—you 
know, except for stamps, you can have one 
absolutely free—and you will always have 
the assurance that you are very well gowned. 


Epna.—May I congratulate you? I think, 
too, that June is the very nicest month of 
the year to be married in. I hope you'll be 
very happy. If you will send me a stamped 
addressed envelope I’ll give you suggestions 
for your gowns in detail. The Patterns de- 
signed by Le Bon Ton for Miss Elsie Fer- 
guson in the April issue would be very apt 
for you, I believe. Those made for Mae 
Murray, in this issue of the Magazine, are 
also well worth your attention. I know if 
you make your own dresses you will find Le 
Bon Ton Pattern Service in PHotoptay in- 
valuable. 





G., Lone Istanp.—yYour letter interested 
me very much. I wish you would send me 
your photograph so that I might form some 
idea of your type. I wonder if it is your 
manner rather than your clothes which is 
at fault? A little reserve might be very 
valuable to you. Cultivate depth—consid- 
eration of others—poise. Poise is a gift, 
very often; but it can be cultivated. I’m 
going to write you a personal letter and keep 
in touch with you. 

Evetyn.—If your hair is short and thin, 
why not bob it and give it a new start? 
Treat it with a tonic for dry hair—you can 
purchase a good one from Simonson’s, 
Fifth Avenue at Forty-second Street, New 
York City. To give it gloss you might 
use brilliantine, but very sparingly. Let me 
know how you come out. 





B. W., Detroir.—It is very sweet of you 
to want to buy your mother a new dress, 
and I would love to be able to tell you 
just what kind to buy her; but you see I 
know nothing about her—whether she is tall 
or short, her coloring, or anything. Why not 
tell her about it and go with her while she 
selects a frock? It would be much more 
satisfactory that way, and I am sure she will 
appreciate it just as much—if not more! 





Ursuta, Hype Park, ILtrmnois—I have 
been in that beautiful suburb of Chicago, 
and heartily agree with you that it is a 
charming place to live. However, my home 
has always been in the east although Paris 
is a second home to me. I am afraid the 
only way successfully to curl very short hair 
is with a heated iron. And I dislike to 
recommend that. Especially if you do it 
yourself. A capable hair-dresser can curl 
short hair without injuring it. Straight 
bobbed hair is charming—if it becomes you 
at all. Why not try it? 





J. K., Dayton, On1o.—As a foundation 
for a wardrobe, a well-dressed woman should 
have one street suit, with as many blouses 
as she can afford; one sports coat; one after- 
noon dress of silk or crépe or taffeta; one 
evening frock, with a cape; one simple street 
hat, one hat for the afternoon, and a sports 
hat of some sort. Wool stockings became 
very popular in New York during the win- 
ter, for street wear. Your best colors should 
be shades of blue, brown and violet. 





A. L., Connecticut.—You would be a 
golden girl—charmingly gowned in gold 
color. So many girls wear blue, pink, or- 
chid, and yellow. With your goloring, 
either nile green or gold with gold slippers 
and stockings would be delightful. Have a 
good time at the wedding! 
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A Misunderstood Woman 


(Continued from page 25) 


permits one to become reportorial. So 
an appointment was made for ten o’clock 
one morning. I was afraid it might interfere 
with her rest, having in mind my own 
feather complex. 

“T am up every morning at seven!” she 
cried. 

I bowed respectfully and went home to 
set the alarm. 

“Madame is not in,” lied the butler 
suavely when I called at the hour of the 
appointment. 

“But wasn’t she expecting me?” I ven- 
tured, lifting my sun glasses, the better to 
see. 

“Oh, pardon me,” said he. “I didn’t rec- 
ognize you with the glasses. Come in. 
Madame will be down in a moment.” 

He wasn’t a bit abashed at reneging on 
his fib. 

Naturally an English butler owes nothing 
to the memory of George Washington. That 
is why English butlers are so much more 
efficient than American. 

I heard the click of typewriter keys above. 
Then footsteps came skipping, in the tripled 
rhythm of three steps at a time, down the 
staircase, and the august Madame entered, 
whistling. 


“CHE enters whistling,” I observed aloud. 

Nazimova made a moué and twirled 
into the corner of a divan, drawing her feet 
up after. 

The effect was boyish: shining black hair 
cropped very short and parted on one side, 
a white Eton collar over a dark blouse, a 
short plaid skirt and flat-heeled brogues, 
and an abnormally long cigarette holder 
properly functioning. 

Bella Donna, Hedda Gabler, Madame Pea- 
cock, Madame Nazimova—she’s none of 
them. There is not a suggestion of hauteur 
or languor about her. Her dignity is about 
as impressive as Dorothy Gish’s. 

She has a handclasp, direct and energetic, 

which any politician might envy. It’s the 
essence of sincerity. It’s inimitable. 
.I have been in the presence of Nazimova 
many times and have yet to find her static. 
She never walks but she runs, or skips or 
scuds or bounds. When at work she wears 
Chinese pajamas to expedite progress. . Her 
ancestors undoubtedly were cossacks. Had 
she been born in this country I would al- 
most have been tempted to think they were 
taxi drivers. When required to sit she ex- 
ercises her hands and shoulders. She’s never 
still. 

Once I asked her the secret for this su- 
perior pep, hoping half-heartedly for the 
name of a reliable bootlegger. Instead,— 

“Hot water for breakfast.” 

“Hot water?”—a weak squeak. 

“Well, a dash of lemon if you wish. For 
lunch, a three-minute egg and dry toast— 
and a cup of tea without sugar. For din- 
ner, a little meat.” 

She assured me that such a diet would 
not only generate energy but keep the figure 
youthful. But remembering Uncle Tom I 
silently declared that my soul might belong 
to God but my figure certainly belonged to 
me, and rather than treat it with hot water 
and soft-boiled eggs I would suffer a pre- 
mature senility, be a listless and paunchy old 
gentleman. Yet like all cravens, I admire 
the Spartan spirit. After observing Nazim- 
ova’s supple slenderness, just five foot three 
in height, and an energetic youthfulness 
that claims to be mathematically forty-five, 
I would gladly write a testimonial to the 
efficacy of her diet. It would read like 
Will Roger’s endorsement of a _ certain 
cigarette: “I don’t smoke, but if I did I’d 
smoke your brand.” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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1 Teach Piano a Funny Way 


So People Told Me When I First Started 
in 1891. But now, after over twenty- 
five years of steady growth, I have far 
more students than were ever before 
taught by one man. I am able to 
make them players of the piano or 
organ in quarter the usual time, at 
quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously heard of my 
method this may seem a pretty bold statement. 
But I will gladly convince you of its accuracy by 
referring you to any number of my graduates in 
any part of the world. There isn’t a state in the 
Union that doesn’t contain many players of the 
piano or organ who obtained their training from 

we: me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for 
my 64-page free booklet, 
“How to Learn Piano or 
} Organ.” 


My way ofteaching piano 
or organ is entirely different 
from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study 
one hour is spent entirely 
away from the keyboard — 
learning something about 
Harmony and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of 
the “old school,”’ who still 
think that learning piano 
is solely a problem of “ fin- 
ger gymnastics.” When 
you do go to the keyboard, 
you accomplish twice as 
much, because you un- 
derstand what you aredoing. 
“| Withinfour lessons I enable 

} you to play an interesting 
piece not only in the origi- 
nal key, but in other keys 
as well. 


_I make use of every pos- 
sible scientific help—many 
i of which are entirely un- 
known to the average 
teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOR- 
OTONE, sweeps away 
pray ing difficulties that 

ave troubled students 
for generations. By its use, 
Transposition — usually a 
i “‘nightmare’’ to students — 
becomes easy and fascinat- 
j ing. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another im- 
portant and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. 
Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving-pic- 
ture device, which enables 
you to see, right fore 
| your eyes, every movement 
of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger 
movements from MEM- 
ORY — which cannot be 
always accurate—you have 
the correct models before 
you during every minute 
of practice. The COLOR- 
OTON E and QUINN-DEX 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Stadio PH44, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me and there is nothing 
else anywhere even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by other meth- 
ods have quickly and easily attained success when 
studying with me. In all essential ways you are 
in closer touch with me than if you were studying 
by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the many recent 
developments in scientific teaching. For the stu- 
dent of moderate means, this method of studying 
is far superior to all others; and even for the wealthi- 
est student there is nothing betier at any price. 

_ You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought of 
the poe day, and this makes all the difference 
in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend any Course that did 
not maintain the highest standards. It is for 
beginners, or experienced players, old or young. 
You advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied without extra 
charge. Adiplomais granted. Write to-day, with- 
out cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
**How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
letra le 


Learn 








Piano 





QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PH 44 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, ‘“‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,” and full particulars of your Course and 
special reduced Tuition offer. 


Se iecdistanabentecion occccccccccccccoss cogecescsococese- 


Address ......... Coccnconcoscovesoococsoncoeooeossooosece 
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‘Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 


We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap, 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc, 
Earn $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn, Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
System of Reanty Culture, Dept.24, 1000 Diversey Blvd, Chicago 








FOR THOSE EYES! 


Te, Gein. “eee De ice. 


PS 5? i * 


“SHIC” glorifies them by growing long, silky lashes and beaus 

tiful eyebrows. Three kinds—*‘Natural,’’. *‘Browu’’ 
and ‘‘Dark.’’ Guaranteed pure and harmless. 50c a jar, brush included. 
SOCIETE LA FRANCE, Dept. P, 15 W. 26th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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and lessons sent on free trial. 
note music by mail. 
pieces. Over 100,000 successful 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, _ Dept. #12 





IVEN PROFESSIONAL TONE 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Violin, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
Four lessons will teach you several 
players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


Chicago, Ulinois 
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Ladies Diamond Solitaire Ring 


Examination FREE 


This exquisite, blue- 
white perfectly cut Dia- 
mond, in ladies’ 14K solid- 
gold setting will be sent 
FREE of charge, all 
charges prepaid, for 
yourexamination. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, 
pay only $5.00—balance 

at $2.00 a month for ten months. 

Buying direct assures you this Rock 
Bottom Price, on easy credit terms. Take 
advantage Of this amazing offer TODAY! 
Only $2.00 a month! You take no risk 
whatever. Accept ring only AFTER you 
have examined it and are satisfied you 
have received the most for your money. 
SWEET’S policy: You must be satistied 


or no sale, 
No Security! No Red Tape! 


We Gladly Trust You 


ee 


Send postal for 
Greatest Watch, 
Diamond and 
Jewelry Book 
ever published. 




















Let us send you 
FREE, this beautiful 
De Luxe Catalog No. 422-H; also request 
blank which enables you to. order above 
ring or any other article of jewelry for 
FREE EXAMINATION. No money in 
advance. ‘Ten months to pay on every- 
a Get the beautiful things you want 

Ow - pay later on easy credit terms. 
Write for details of Great Ring Offer, Re- 
quest Blank and Free Catalog. 

Address Dept. 422-J 


Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


[:W:SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Copyrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 








Your Hair. Bobb 
Wit out Citharit 


Be ome Bebbed, quad howe 
your Is guessing. ynew device 
will do this for you in a jiffy. $2.00 will 
bring to yo. postpaid, my device complete 













with full instructions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MME. GRACE BOND, Hairdresser Specialist 
2380 Amsterdam Avenue New York City 














{Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Socp,Ointment,Taleum here. For 
eSincces Outlontn Leben ctecien Dept D, Malden, 
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A Misunderstood Woman 


(Continued from page 119) 


For happiness she recommended work. 


| There again we differed. 


“I am mis-er-able when [ do not work,— 
mis-er-able,” she cried, her rapier eyebrows 
lifted tragically in tune with her inflection. 

It’s Art when anyone can make me feel 
sorry because there isn’t any work to do. 

If her hardest bit of acting is swaying 
an interviewer, as she alleges, I solemnly 
proclaim Nazimova the world’s greatest. 

They say Sarah Bernhardt can shake you 
with sobs by reciting “Poor Little Ice-Cream 
Soda” in French. But fancy being stricken 
by a number in English entitled “Nothing 
To Do But Loaf.” 

Yet Nazimova really can sweep you into 
her mood. She's vibrant. Her thought 
flows in pictures which she externalizes 
by gesture, pose, and facial nuance. With 
Stendahl she might say, “My head is a 
magic lantern.” 

She lives in art. Disengage her and she 
would die of boredom because there are no 
other interests sufficiently vital to her. Her 
bantering, slightly satirical, humor conceals 
her sensitiveness. She is extremely sensitive 
toward her work. Adverse criticism of her 


last Metro pictures cut her sharply. Yet 
to all appearances she was untouched; she 
continued to assume production responsibili- 
ties which critics declared were too much 
for her. Some thought that her ego was 
running rampant, unbridled. That is not 
true. She may not have as clear a per- 


spective or understanding of production as, 
say, Mary Pickford, but she will gain it or 
die in valiant defeat. There’s a strain of 
perversity in her that will not let her pass 
up a challenge where her art is concerned. 
If some one told her that she could get 
away with an Oriental dance all right but 
that she’d never be able to do a good buck 
and wing, she’d start clogging immediately. 

Outside the theatrical domain, however, 
she quickly yields. She has no business abil- 
ity. She cares nothing about money. She 
never accumulated any until she married 
Charles Bryant and he became her business 
manager. 

Her character is in the lines of her hands. 
She is proud of her hands. 

“They are not the hands of an artist,” 
says she. “They are the hands of a work- 
man.” 


ECAUSE she is an aristocrat of the arts 

we make the mistake of considering her 
an aristocrat in caste. In the very name 
Nazimova there is something grandiloquent, 
sonorous, ritualistic—like the notes of a 
cathedral organ. But in her heart there are 
no such notes. She scorns all artificial 
caste. In common or with most young in- 
tellectuals under the autocracy of the Tsar 
she had nihilistic sympathies, a devout loy- 
alty toward all workers. She still has that 
loyalty, and like Pickford and Griffith, she 
has the faculty for inspiring loyalty and 
adoration in those around her. 

She wants to be thought a good fellow. 
And, apparently, she has no difficulty what- 
ever in achieving that ambition. 

She confesses she used to think herself 
quite “Ibsenish and highbrowish,” in high 
heels and long trailing gowns, but how the 
pose wearied her! 

She’s not an aristocrat, but a rebel. 
sums her up in a line. 

She’s addressed as Madame Nazimova, but 
one thinks of her as “Naz.” 

She’s the sort of jazz that Tschaikowsky 
might have written had he studied under 
Irving Berlin. 

She’s a Misunderstood Woman who wants 
to be understood— 

And if you don’t think she’s interesting, 
you’re old. 


That 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days, or money 


Results come usually in 


refunded. three or four days, but if 


you do not see pediive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period), return 
the Reducer at once, together with the in- 
struction book that accompanied it, and 
your $5 will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from * 11 to 152 pounds in avery 
short time. The Reducer is not electrical; made 
of soft rubber, and weighs but a few ounces. 
Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
you can reduce any part you wish, quickly, safely 
and permanently, by using Reduce er a few 
minutes, night and morning. By a gentle manip- 
ulation, the Reducer breaks down and disinte- 
grates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the 
organs of elimination; thereby the blood circula- 
tion is improved. For years, Dr. Lawson's Fat 
Reducer has been successfully sold and is used by 
thousands. It is ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS, and its use requires no dicting, starving, 
medicines or exercise. Sold generally by drug- 
gists everywhere, or will be sent direct to your 
-home, in plain wrapper, upon receipt of $5 plus 
20c to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all.) Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
Remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 78 New York 

















Your 
x can 
be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Sivertiiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





















7 Jewel, 10 yr. Case 


RUSH your name and address and we will tel! 
you HOW you can get this handsome 7-Jewel, 
10-year guaranteed gold-filled Bracelet Watch 

WITHOUT COST TO YOU 

Remember, with our plan it WON'T cost you a 
cent. Bracelet Watch comes to you in an élabo- 
rate velvet 

Write at once for GIVE-AWAY Watch Plan. 

HOME SUPPLY CO 
116 Nassau St., Dept. 85 - 





New York City 


Comics, Cartoons, Commmer- 
cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
BS on! Portraitn tnd Fas 
fons. By Mail or Local 
fortermsand 


ee. rite 
st of successful ——— 
ated Art Studi 
tiron Bidg. iNew York 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 74) 


Peccy H., Summit, N. J.—Straightfor- 
ward and honest, Peggy H.! Clarence Bur- 
ton was the husband, and Forrest Stanley 
the well-known “other man” in Cecil de 
Mille’s “Forbidden Fruit,” with Agnes Ayres. 
Pearl White was born in 1889. Cullen Lan- 
dis and Ralph Graves, Goldwyn. Landis 
has two children. Address Dorothy Daven- 
port, care of Lester Cuneo Pictures, 635 H. 
W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles. 





Green.—Well, you are, you know. I 
wouldn’t emphasize the fact by using green 
ink either, if I were you. Those scenes in 
“Food for Scandal,” the Wanda Hawley 
film, may have been filmed in Ramona’s 
Marriage Place in San Diego. If it’s really 
a matter of vital importance to you, write 
the publicity department of Paramount and 
ask them about it. 





G. G., Inp1ana.—When I read your letter 
I reached for my silver-handled meat axe, 
but remembered in time that I had sent it 
out to be sharpened, anticipating the arrival 
of your missive. (Of course I don’t really 
mean that—not all of it. It really hasn’t a 
silver handle.) Wallace Reid is thirty-one. 
Yes, he is married. Yes, to Dorothy Dav- 
enport. Yes, he has a son Bill Reid. I 
wish you would take a memory course or 
something. I’ve answered those questions 
about Reid for you every month for three 
years. 





E. B., BENNINGTON, Vt.—Mahlon Ham- 
ilton opposite Gloria Swanson in “Under the 
Lash,” the adaptation of “The Shulamite.” 
William Russell was Blair Stanley in “The 
Diamond from the Sky”—ah, a voice from 
the past. Jay Belasco is about twenty-five. 
He is unmarried, born in Brooklyn and ap- 
pears in Christie comedies. Percy Marmont 
is married. Wallace MacDonald is Mr. Doris 
May. 





M.’'G. K.—I appreciate your thinking of 
me and love to get colored postcards of 
L’Arc de Triomphe, Notre Dame, and the 
Bay of Naples. It mitigates my prosaic 
existence, if such a thing is possible. When 
you return, I'll answer all your questions 
about the cinema, I promise you. 





A. N., OaktaNnvo.—Buck Jones is married, 
but that won’t stop him from sending you 
his photograph. In fact, Mrs. Jones prob- 
ably attends to his correspondence herself. 
He’s with Fox western. Lionel Barrymore 
in “Boomerang Bill’; address him at the 
Cosmopolitan studios, N. Y. C. His wife 
is Doris Rankin. You pronounce it Thomas 


Mee-an. Theda Bara’s play, “The Blue 
Flame,” went out. She’s Mrs. Charles Bra- 
bin. 





Puy tuis.—I refuse, absolutely. The idea! 
Imagine! A nom de plume of “Just Me”! 
Great Grecian gods! Margery Wilson was 
the girl in “Crooked Straight.” She hasn't 
been seen on the screen for a long time; 
don’t know why. Speak up, Margery! 





W. S. H., Arxkansas.—To quiet my read- 
ers I hasten to assure them that these initials, 
while the same as Bill’s, do not belong to 
him. Mr. W. S. Hart was born December 
6, 1874. Harold Lloyd lost the thumb 
of his right hand in an explosion over a 
year ago and had a narrow escape from 


blindness. Lloyd is one of the finest chaps 
I know. Warner Oland in “The Fatal 
Ring.” 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Reduce or Increase Your 


Weight—to Music” 


OW you can have the lessons by which I have reduced 
or built up the weight of over 100,000 women—in a 
new form—set to music on phonograph records. 
exercise, I know from twenty years’ work with women, is 


safe and beneficial for them. 


My exercises are individual, with directions for breathing, 
bathing, diet (when needed), adapted to your special needs. 
I study your case as a physician, giving, instead of medi- 
cine, exercises to help Nature to restore you to normal 


health and figure. Let me help you to 















Let me help you build up vitality, 
vital organs, be free from nagging ailments. 


about 158 pounds. 


“I am entirely cured of indigestion. 
and good health.”’ 


case nothing short of a miracle.” 


Record A—for reducing weight 
Record B—for increasing weight 


weight, improve your health and figure ? 


you individually. 
graph records, 


building health. 
of helpful hints to women. 





Get Well—In a Delightful New Way 


stimulate circulation, strengthen 
My pupils say: 

“I have gained 31 pounds and it is just four months today since I began your work.” 
“When I first took up your course I weighed 190 pounds. 
It is such a joy to know that I do not have to be fat.’ 

My friends remark on my robust appearance 


“I cannot realize that six months ago I was a physical wreck and under the doctor’s 
care all the time; and now I feel perfectly well all the time. 


Each record includes my fascinating walking ‘esson. 


May I prove that I can reduce or build up your 
Let me 
send you my first exercises, set to!music. It costs you 
nothing to try them. Mail the coupon NOW, telling 
me your faults of health or figure that I may advise 
If you do not want the phono- 
write for information about my 
regular course for reducing or increasing flesh and 
I will send you FREE my booklet 


Every 


I have reduced myself to 


My friends all think my 





—> Send for My First Lesa 





Five Day FREE TRIAL Coupon 
Miss Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 35, 8 9 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your new record, together with 
complete information about your work. At the 
end of five days’ free'trial, I will either enroll for 


the full course, or return the record in good con- 
dition. 




















My weight is____my height is _my age is 
Name 
Street 

Town State (13) 





Have a beautiful, healthy com- 

plexion. Don't let unsightly 

blemishes hide the real beauty 
of your skin. Use 


Prof. |. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


You'll be surprised 

at results. Best when 

used with MalvinaLotion 

and MalvinalehthyolSoap. 

Sold everywhere. Cream 

- Lotion 60c. Soap 

30c. Postpaid on receipt 
y of money order 

gWrite for A er booklet w with, story 

She and 


Hus 
beauty hints’ am —" 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, 
Dept. 842 TOLEDO, OH 








DIAMONDS 
F For a F ew Cents a Day 


oS of 
a ty teed. atew ra per con day, Soper cont ye cent esr incr increase 
Write Today ‘% 


eer page bee NOW Pay hea i 724,” ue 
J.M. LYON ny ati i 


Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

















AN Mata Rc l complete Conservatory 
eee Course by Mail 

Wonderful home study music 

lessons under great erican 

and pean teachers. En- 

dorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
Anyin a marvel of SWittenecning completeness. +e 

ri course you are interested 

ny Instrumen in:Piano, Hermon "Voice, ~~ 


Cornet, M ndolin Guitar, io or 
ae an Viel, cornet NEE CATALOG. SEND for it NOW! 





UniversityExtension Conservatory, 557 Ey 


= Band Catalogsentfree 


Whatever you need— fro 
drumstick to the rid. Used briced 
one * — the worl 


and Nay Send 
big ca polees 3 iberaly ‘illustrated, 
fully descriptive. Mention on what 


instrument 
trial. 


LYON & HEALY 


50-64A Jackson Blvd, Chicago 











Mture and full description and plans of the hom: 


SIX -ROOM HOUSES 


I WILL BUY THE —_ 


: This means just what it says. 
don’t want your money. 
a true offer and I positively mean 
what I say. 
lot, I will arrange for the lot for you. 
chance to free yourself from the landlord's clutches. 
—- me your name and address quick fons a a ce : 
You risk nothing. PAY ME NOTHIN we 
MOR ANY TIME. Remember, I do not want _ of your money. 


GIVEN 


I give the house, and if you_don’t owna 
This is your 


This i it 





The house is GIVE 


& Address C. E. MOORE, Pres., Home Builders Club, Dept. 429, eaneuns iL. 
PE 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine— Original 
B* actual test genuine De Miracle is 


the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
Prominent Magazines. : 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. ‘You simply wet = hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 


fund your money. Write for book free. 


Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 
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At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us in plain wrapper 
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Your Weaknesses 


Resist the elements! of weakness 
and ill-health that are dragging you 
down and sapping your very life 
forces. Get rid of the nagging com- 
plaints that make your life a 
wretched failure. Shake off Catarrh, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Headache,{Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, Asthma, Weak 
Lungs, Weak Heart, Rupture, Bad 
Habits, Lost Power and the numer- 
ous other results of neglect and 
abuse. Don't put it off until you 
are down and out. Get busy NOW. 

STRONGFORTISM~—The Mod- 
ern Science of Health Promotion 
will show you how to Banish 
Your Ailments, Conquer Your 
Weaknesses and fit yourself for 
the Joys of Life. I guarantee it. 

Mention the ailments on which 

ou want special confidential in- 
lormation and send with 10c for 
postage, etc., on my book, ** Pro- 
motion and Conservation of 
































































































































Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy.’’ It will point your way to 














health and happiness. Send for my 
STRONGFORT free book Right Now—TODAY. 


The LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Pertect Man Phystcal and Health Spectalist 
Dept. 785 Newark, New Jersey 
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| Bobbed 


_ Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 121) 


Tue YeLtow Jacket.—No, no—I’m not 

| Carolyn Van Wyck. And not so loud—she 

might hear. I know absolutely nothing 

| about fashions, and Miss Van Wyck knows 

just about everything. I’d suggest you 

write to her. She’ll probably tell you they’re 

not wearing yellow jackets this season. 
You'll have to get a new nom de plume. 





Miss Gray.—Tom Mix is coy as to age. 
He refuses to give his. William Farnum is 
| married, and very happily, to Olive White, 
| a very charming lady. His new picture, 
“A Stage Romance,” is his best in a long 
time. Peggy Shaw and Myrtle Bonillas are 
his leading women. 





H. B., Dartas.—Billie Burke on the 
stage now in “The Intimate Strangers,” a 
nice fragile play by Booth Tarkington, in 
which Glenn Hunter also appears. Young 


is 


“The Cradle Busters.” Billie was born in 
1886, is married to Flo Ziegfeld, and has one 
little girl, Patricia. 





Ynez.—How on earth do you pronounce 
that? A gulp and a grimace—Ynez. It may 
be a really pretty name, though. Carol 
Dempster’s bronze eyes and hair undoubt- 
edly have it. Address them at the D. W. 


Dempster first opened those eyes on Janu- 
ary 16, 1902. 





Mirt1e.—You don’t mind the Millie, do 
you? Mildred is so darned formal. Ann 
Pennington left the screen some years ago. 
I liked her pictures, too, but the general ver- 
dict seemed to be that she was better on the 
stage than the screen. She’s the star of 
George White’s “Scandals” shows now. She 
is not married. 





Dorotuy K. J.—Dorothy Kelly has not 
been in films for years. She was a Vitagraph 
player, and a fine one. She married one 
Herbert Havenor, a non-professional, I be- 
lieve; and has not been on the screen since. 
The photograph you enclose is of Betty 
Blythe, the erstwhile “Queen of Sheba,” now 
in Rex Beach’s United Artists feature, “Fair 


Lady.” Yes—of course, Betty has the title 
réle. She’s Mrs. Paul Scardon in private 
life. 


A. M., Derroir.—I stayed up until nine 
P. M. answering yours and others’ letters. 
I really work awfully hard, but nobody be- 
lieves it. I have the art—ahem !—of achiev- 
ing these paragraphs with ease and equanim- 
ity. Douglas McLean was born in Philadel- 
phia, but declines to say when. 
these days. 


—_—— 


to me. I hate abbreviations, and yet I must 
use them all the time. William and Neal 
Hart are not related; neither are Doug and 
Bill Fairbanks. 
1883. Ethel Clayton is thirty-one. 
the widow of Joseph Kaufman. 





Lota A. E—Sweet youth! 


fudge your greatest joy. 


Man.” 





| which features Colleen Moore. 
H (Continued on page 123) 
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Mr. Hunter has made a new picture called’ 


Griffith studios, Mamaroneck, N. Y. Miss | 


So do I, 


C. J., Park Farts, Wis.—The abbrevia- 
tions of states have always been sore trials 


Elsie Ferguson was born in 
She is 


A problem in 
geometry your chief trouble, and making 
I never could do 
geometry and fudge never appealed to me. 
I would much rather be old, as I am. Jack 
Perrin and Kathleen O’Connor in “The Lion 
Kathleen is the wife of Lynn Reyn- 
olds, the director, and her latest appearance 
is in Goldwyn-Rupert Hughes’ “Darlin’,”’ 

































Hair 


~wifthoul 
Cutting 


Weara & 
National 


Bob == 


The woman who is “up-to-the-minute” from head to 
foot, appreciates the rare comfort and charm of our 
youthful ‘National Bob.” . 
Since fashion decreed ‘‘Bobbed Hair’ there was a “’Na- 
tional” demand for the “bobbed” effect—especially from 
the woman who hesitated to cut her own x 


So we originated the beautiful 
H oO WwW T oO “National Bob” to eliminate 
curling and burning—can be 
ina D E kK worn with long or bobbed hatr; 
attached with two tiny combs, 
Just send strand of your hair, 
and $10.00, and we ship your 
“National Bob” immediately. 


on and off in a jiffy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


We sell Artificial $1 
Eye-Lashes...... Pr. 

money refunded. Ask your 

dealer or send for FREE cata- 

















logue. — 
National Hair 
Nets Sena ss cents tor 


Guaranteed perfect, extra size. 
State color and style (cap or fringe.) 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
| Dept. 74 368 Sixth Ave., New York 


De PLAYA SAW 


\ ou can produce most wonderful, soft, sweet music from 
any common carpenter's saw with a violin bow or soft 
hammer, if you know how. No musical ed required 

—you need not ‘know one 
note from another. 


Easy to Learn in 3 Weeks 
I ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE to 
you to play popular music 
eeks. I will mre pen all 
the secrete and tricks I have learned 
in my 10 years’ success as & saw 
musician—secrets never before re- 
vealed, and unknown to other musi- 
calentertainers. Very little practice 
required— it’s all in knowing how. 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


Amaze your friends with this remark- 
able, new form of entertainment. 
You’ll be the most popular person in 
your crowd. Your services will be 
in demand at Clubs, Lodges, Church 
Affairs and Dances all over your 
te. Your act will aiways be the 
big hit, and you'll be paid as much 
money for a few minutes’ entertain- 
ing as most men make in a day. 
Send today for complete FREE infor- 
mation, **‘ How to Play a Saw." 


C. J. MUSSEHL, 328 Mack Bidg., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


NI aNurse 


‘tite, Learn in spare time athome 

















oe 


e 

Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years. 


Earn while learning 
i If you are over 18 and under 65 











: ears of age write for illustra’ 
: and 32 Sam le Leeson ok 
Become Independent tos cud FH E SB EQU MENT. 








Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 604, 421 Ashland Blvd.Chicago 


An ~~ Way to 


emove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


| ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R, L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GOOD LUCK! 


From the deep in- 
terior of the Mystic 
Orient comes this 












> ces. Through 
countless cen- 
turies it has 
surround- 
ed with deep 
su ee ition, 
eved to Ls " 
almost uncanny in its power to bring to eac 
and every wearer Good Luck, Health, 
Happiness, Lon Long Life and Prosperity. 
Oriental superstition cannot, of 
course, be'accepted as fact, but scoresiof wear- 
ers testify that it has brought good luck to them 
even in =e & modern age. Actresses, bankers, 
mechanics, card players, women and men every- 
where assure us That a turn in their luck for the 
better came after they Started wearing this ring. 
larity of this ring | has instantaneous 


and asenouens 
tonable N re Be the first in your 
an = od me | bo wear this curious talisman. 
Complete instructions on how to get best re- 
sults with each ring. Write name and address 
plainly. Made in sol solid sterling silver. State 
Ww men "sor women *sis wanted. Youcanadjust 
size = fit finger exact- 

Wy. Money refunded 


tomy ‘ostpaid:— 
Cash withorder,$1.50 
(Cc. 0. D» $1.60 


The ZANZIBAR CO, 
Dept. PH 
353 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















WARNING! u itz If you are looking for Good 
k. Don’t waste money on 

us a lower priced imita- 
This is the original and gen Chinese Good 


tock = 
kk Ring, and is stamped inside with the = 





YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
JUST LIKE THE “HAWAIIANS ! 


Because Our pmax Hawaiian Instructors 
ou, 


The lessons are so Sale mph 
— and easy that in hal: 
our you can play. 


ONLY 4MOTIONS 
and you co these in a few 
minutes. Then it is ‘only a mat- 
ter of practice to = 

any kind of music; 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 122) 


F. B., Lrwa.—So you look like Ralph 
Graves. Can you act like Ralph Graves? 
Anyway, Ralph Graves was born in 1900, 





June 9, to be exact; has brown hair and 
blue eyes; is six feet one inch tall, 
weighs 170 pounds. 


D. H., Boston.—Doris Pawn was once 
Mrs. Rex Ingram. The present Mrs. In- 
gram is Alice Terry, the gorgeous blonde 


men,” “The Conquering Power,” 
to the Right.” 
folk, Nebraska. 
New York again after making “The Dust 
Flower” for Goldwyn on the coast. Reg- 
inald Denny with Elsie Ferguson in “Foot- 
lights” and as the star of “The Leather- 
Pushers,” from H. C. Witwer’s well-known 
yarns. 


Doris Pawn is from Nor- 


DEXTERITE.—You are very clever, and I 
am wary of a clever woman. 


I like him also. 
framed for its fourteen pages bound in en- 


meager wages from my pigskin wallet; 


told me he was going to stay until his money 
ran out, so I suspect we shall not see him | 
for many, many months. The screen will | 
miss him; and so will you; and so will I; so 
will everybody. 





Miriam oF Main Street.—Are you Carol 
Kennicotting around your town? Sinclair 





the melody and the ac- 
companiment. 


FREE ° Our + complete 7 
lessons inciddes™ ewbeautiful ~ 


HawaiianGuitar, picks, steel 
bar and 52:pieces of music. 


Special Arrangements for Eiiteons if you! 
have your own Guitar. 


First Hawaiian:Conservatory-.of* Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway (Woolworth EW YORK 
Address Dept. P.P.-4 


$10,000 Positions 


have come to men through writing to us. We have 
shown hundreds how to step out of the rut of small 
pay work to magnificent earnings. Charles Berry of 
Winterset, Iowa, formerly a farmhand, jumped to a 
position that pays him over a $1,000 a month. War- 
ren Hartle of Chicago, once a ‘clerk in the railw: ay 
mail service, is now in the $10,000 a year class. These 








men discovered that the big money is in the selling . 


end of business. Let us tell you how you, too, can 
quickly become a Master Salesman in your spare 
time at home and qualify for one of the big money 
positions in this fascinating field. 
Men are needed now. Never 
AMAZING PROOF were she opportunities 
greater. 0 previous ex- 
SENT FREE perience necessary. 
Our Free Employment Service will also help you to secure 
a position. Free Book tells everything. Write for it today 
‘NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 40-D CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 





and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical Instruction. 
ment. 

No. 37. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK 


Mod ui 
y or Evening Classes, Easy terms. Call or write for Catalog 


OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 


three; Jack Mulhall thirty. James Kirk- 


| wood is abroad now, making pictures for 
| Paramount. 





Bussres—I think Eugene O’Brien will 
send you his photograph. He is good-na- 
tured. He’s not married. (In spite of my 
| bachelordom, I hasten to assure you that 
these last two remarks are in no wise re- 
lated.) Elaine Hammerstein is _ singly 
blessed. 


B. S., Hottywoop.—At last—one Califor- 
nian who is still thrilled when she sees a film 
player! You say you met Lila Lee and she 
wasn’t a bit stuck up. Of course not. Stuart 
Holmes’ latest picture is Gloria Swanson’s 
“Her Husband’s Trademark,” in which Stu- 
art villains as the husband and gets killed, 
as usual, in the next-to-the-last-reel. Charles 
Ray Howard played the leading juvenile réle 
in “Courage.” However, I think this is the 
only prominent part in which he has been 
cast recently. He played in several govern- 
ment films during the war and was on the 
stage with Guy Bates Post in “Omar the 
Tentmaker.” By the way, Post is making a 
picture of his stage success, “The Masquer- 
ader.” 


Miss M.—George Loane Tucker made but 
one picture after “The Miracle Man.” This 
titled “Ladies Must Live,” was released by 
Paramount. Betty Compson heads the cast. 
Thomas Meighan does not appear in it. 
Robert Ellis has the leading male réle. Both 
Miss Compson and Mr. Meighan won star- 
dom for their work in “The Miracle Man” 
—at least it was directly responsible for their 
promotions. Betty is not married. Tom is 
—to Frances Ring, sister of Blanche. The 





Meighans have no children. 


James Rennie is back in | 


and | 


of the Ingram successes, “The Four Horse- | 
and “Turn | 


However, if | 
you like Elliott Dexter I'm a friend of yours. | 
Your letter will not be | 


| 
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graved gilt would not part too much of my | 
but | 
it shall be treasured—that I promise you. | 
(I am making many promises—I hope I | 
| keep a few.) Mr. Dexter is abroad now. He 








Lewis’ best seller has not yet been filmed | 
but undoubtedly will be before long. Bebe | 
Daniels is twenty-one; Viola Dana twenty- | 
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Have A Clear, Rosy, 
Velvety Complexion 


ALL THE WORLD ADMIRES 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


=. 7? 





06 





Don’t doubt—because I give you aguarantee which 
dispels doubt. I refer Ep to women who testify to 
the most a an gratifying results, Your com- 
plesion may be of the muddiest, it may 

ously disfigured with LB blackheads, Yniteheads, 
red spots, enlarged pores, wrinkles and other blem- 
ishes. You may have tried a dozen remedies, I do not 
make an exception of an L< these blemishes. I can 
give youa a oT: Gear, Lap at d beyond your 
fondest dream, Gait t in a few days. . My state- 
ments are sober. ert conscientious promises, 
want you to believe, for ‘I know what my wonderful 
treatment will do, 


YOU HAVE NEVER HEARD OF ANOTHER METHOD 
LIKE MINE, SCIENTIFIC — DIFFERENT. 


My method is absolutely different. It has to be to 
warrant my statements. You know that. I get away 
from all known methods of cosmetics, lotions, salves, 
soaps, ointments, cilers, or bandages, masks, vapor 
sprays, massage, rollers, or other implements, There iz 
nothing to take. No diet, fasting or any interference 
whatsoever with your accustomed way of life. My 
treatment is absolutely safe, It cannot injure the most 
delicate skin, It is pleasant, even delightful. No messy, 
greasy, inconvenient applications, Only a few minutes 
a day required. Yet, results are astounding. 

I want to tell m in detail about this wonderful 
treatment. So send for my booklet. It is free. You are 
not obligated. Send no money. Just get the facts, the 
mmdieputadio proofs, _ This is the one method that has 
restored to be: he complexions of tens of thou- 
sands of women. m’t say your case is an exception. 
‘You have my ‘unqualified romise, You have ~ frre 


to lose—everything to cain, upon 
DOROTHY RA 
14 E. Jackson Bivd. Suite 53, CHICAGO, iL. 
a ang OR se, oer 


Dorothy 

14 E. a. Bivd., Suite $3, Chicago, fll. 4 

Free and without obligation send me your 

booklet ‘‘Complexion Beautiful’’ telling of your 
scientific, harmless method of cleansing ona il 

4 beautifying the complexion. | 
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California Bungalow Books 


“*Home Kraft’”’ and “Draughtsman” each con- 


tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “‘Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Remember— 








The May issue of PHOTOPLAY will be on sale April 15th. 
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came the Pet of 


ITH the echo of a tragedy in her youthful heart and tears of suffering in her eyes 
Remember Steddon laid siege, alone, and unsustained, to the capital of Movieland. 

She offered herself upon the altar of celluloid, fearlessly, perhaps recklessly — a sacrifice 

to the indulgence of her emotions. 4 Her story as told by Rupert Hughes, one of the few 
authors of first distinction with personal knowledge of the motion-picture world and the 
curious manners and customs of its inhabitants, is the first authentic revelation of what 


life in Movieland and its world-famous capital — Hollywood — really is. Read Remember 
Steddon’s story today. It is being discussed all over America. 


You will find it, under the pertinent title “Souls for Sale,”’ in the March issue of — 


4t All News Stands "THE, RED BOOK MAGAZINE Price 25 cons 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Now-as to economy 
oS 


CONOMY is not only a matter of saving. It 

consists also of spending money to best advan- 
tage. You can often add materially to the effective- 
ness of your purchases by reading the advertisements 
in this publication. 


Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned value. 
When a manufacturer puts his name on a product 
and tells you about it, you may rest assured that it is 
worth while. It does not pay to advertise merchan- 
dise that is not sound. ‘The comebacks are too costly. 


Make a practice of reading advertisements. Read 
them as news from the business world, published for 
your benefit. 


Sometimes, they keep you from making an unwise 
purchase by, pointing out just why one article suits 
your needs better than another. 4 step toward real 
economy ! 


Often, they help you live better and dress better 
and make more of your income in every way. 4/so, 
real economy. 


And you will find that they frequently save you 


money. 


Economy, certainly 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Will your complexion 
bear close scrutiny? 


AN you be sure that an intimate gaze will 
find your skin fair and wholesome—your 
complexion fresh and clear? Are you confident 
that your skin bears no trace of sallowness, no 
hint of coarseness? 


You can be sure of a fresh, radiant skin. 
You can achieve a new beauty of complexion, 
just as thousands of attractive women have, if 
you begin at once the daily use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, is 
more than a face cream. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that serves to ‘‘tone-up’”’— 
revitalize—the sluggish tissues of the skin. Ap- 
plied regularly, it heals and nourishes the skin 
cells, soothes away redness and roughness, ban- 
ishes slight imperfections. Used faithfully, it 
will help you to gain and retain a complexion 
that is genuinely fresh and wholesome. 





Read the booklet of health hints Posed by Enid Bennett in “‘ Hairpins,” an Ince-Paramount-Art- 
craft motion picture. Miss Bennett is one of many attractive 
Wrapped around your jar of Ingram’s Milk- women “‘in pictures’? who use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed 
weed Cream you will find a booklet of Health Cream for promoting beauty of complexion. 
Hints. This booklet tells you the most effective 
way in which to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
tells you how to use it in treating the common 


troubles of the skin. Read this booklet care- In rams VE ram's 
Ss 


fully. It has been prepared by specialists to pivecola. 
insure that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed uge 


Cream the fullest possible benefit. *‘Just to show a proper glow”’ FACE POWDER 
c use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a the cheeks. A sate preparation for ‘ A complexion powder especially 
° : ° elicately emphasizing the natura istinguishe y the fact that it 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- qptes, sme etesing matter at stays on. — seanene, a powder 
= . . : absor y the skin. Subtly of unexcell elicacy of texture 
cent or one-dollar size. Begin at once to gain perfumed. Solid cake. Three and refinement of perfume. Four 
a new charm of complexion. It will mean so perfect shades — Light, Medium _ tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 


d Dark — 50c. ~ Sie, 
much to you. and Dar 50c nette — 50c 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—an attractive, new souvenir packet of 
9 the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Send us a dime, with the:cou- 
“ug. a hi § pon below, and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Milkweed Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 


sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. ~ 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY eee 
Established 1885 

102 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 

Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36%, 
Havana. 





ee 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





Beauty's 


Palette 


= greatest triumph of beautiful coloring is the 
flush of a perfect complexion. Dorin of Paris has stud- 
ied in Nature’s atelier for more than a century, producing 

and improving dainty aids to beauty. Dorin rouges and 

powders have now been perfected so that when properly 

Peete + RG | ia combined they reproduce exactly Nature’s coloring —the 
a | ; =~. exquisite tone of perfect health. 


You may choose from eight tints of powder and ten shades 
cada LE Se | of rouge to effect your natural coloring. All these are sold 
2 inte re a @ in the standard Dorin packages. The same products are 

- Se * — now offered in dainty gilt ormolu boxes fitted with mirrors 
and puffs. They have been named Dorind’or. 


ay 
i ere 


Without exception, my gen- 
uine Dorin preparations, 
made especiall, for the 
women of America, have 
this label on the bottom of 
every box. Only Rouges 
and Poudres that bear the 
name F. R. Arnold & Co., 
New York, in addition to 
my own label, are genuinely 
guaranteed by me. 


Signed 


f : 
Paris, 26iéme mars, 1921 


© 


Double v. ‘anity Size 


Insist that every box 
bear this label 


If you are not familiar with Dorin’s 
products you can learn their charm 
by sending us 25 cents in stamps 
together with a description of your 
coloring —your hair, eyes and skin. 
In return we will mail two compactes, 
one of rouge and one,of powder, 


VR 


2 ANS 





with a booklet telling the secret of 
correct blending. »>Of 10 cents will 
bring the booklet and samples of 
the rouge and powder in powder 
form. Address your letter co F. R. 
Arnold & Co., 7-9 West 22nd Sr., 
New York. 


CLYTS 
fess€ompacles (%Dorine) 


To be genuine, Dorin’s products made for the U. S. A. must always bear the name 


**F. R. ARNOLD & CO., Importers.’’ 


ancl. 




















La Fée de La Fontaine 


(Adapted from an old French Fairy Tale) 


To them did Nainette, her faithful 
dwarf, bring the secret word which 
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broke the evil spell. And so La Fee 
de La Fontaine herself at last per- 
formed the marriage ceremony in the 





Ch ecret of | the 


ROM Paris a secret of 
beauty — a secret of the 
harmony of the toilet 
comes now to les dames Améri- 


caines. From the fashionables 
who frequent L’Opéra Comique, 
who strollon the Champs Elysee 
is sent this conseil de beauté: 


In the toilette of fashion there 
is a harmony quite complete. 
Non, Madame, there is no mix- 
ing of perfumes! Each spécialité 
must be of the same bonne 
odeur delicieuse as the fragrant 
extract itself. The Face Pow- 
der, Talc, Toilet Water, Sachet, 
must, decrees the fashion of 





ald Palace of the Prince. 
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Paris, be of one and the same 
French fragrance. So, too, 
the Cremes, the Soap, the 
Rouge, are graced with that 
same French Parfum which so 
characterizes the dressing hour 


of Madame. 


So now with assurance that 
the very mode du jour will be 
yours, do you select and use 
always—not one, not two or 
three, but all of these bewitch- 
ing spécialités de Djer-Kiss. So 
do you in the perfect harmony 
of your toilette obey that law 
of fashion—the very words 
of Parisian beauty. 


©1921 


bilette OP sas 


cAnnouncing the new Djer-Kiss 
Adherem Face Powuer 


A. 1. S. Co. 


From the Djer-Kiss parfumerie to you 
comes this new adherent face powder 
—it clings. So smoothly it clings— 
without being heavy. Fragranced in 
Francewith Parfum Djer-Kiss this new 
Adherent Face Powder comes to you 
now in the new oval box. As always 
before, Madame, you will find in the 
round box the light Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder — for so many years the 
chosen powder of American ladies 
of fashion. Both kinds are packed 
for you in shades of Blanche, Chair, 
Rachel and Rose. 


Special Sample Offer: 


Send 25c and receive the dainty “‘Week-end 
Specialty Box’”’ containing serviceable sam- 
ples of Djer- Kiss extract, face powder, cold 
cream and vanishing cream with dainty satin 
sachet. Address Alfred H. Smith Co., 26 W. 
34th Street, New York City. 


EXTRACT * FACE POWDERS + TALC * TOILET WATER 


VEGETALE 


* SACHET + SOAP + ROUGE + COLD CREAM + VANISHING CREAM 


These spécialités, Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams temporarily blended here with pure Djer-kiss concentré imported from Fraizce 


Bi MT HET E He ae HGS eX, 


a 
CT’ - 
Made in France 
PRONOUNCED “DEAR-KISS” 
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